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MANPOWER UTILIZATION IN THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 2, 1955 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON MANPOWER UTILIZATION AND 
DEPARTMENTAL PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT OF THE 
CoMMITTER ON Post Orricr AND CrviL SERVICE, 
House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., in room 213, House Office 
Building, Hon. James C. Davis (subcommittee chairman) presiding. 

Mr. Davis. The subcommittee will come to order, please. 

This is a meeting of the Subcommittee on Manpower Utilization 
and Departmental Personnel Practices. 1 am very glad that we have 
with us today Mr. Murray, chairman of the full Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, and Mr. Rees, ranking minority Member, 
who are both ex officio members of this subcommittee and who are 
both vitally interested in our progress. 

Under House Resolution 304 this subcommittee has been assigned 
responsibility to conduct a thorough study of manpower utilization 
of civilian emplovees of the Government, directed at prompt elimina- 
tion of nonessential payroll costs. 

As I have stated before, I am convinced that the Federal Govern- 
ment can accomplish its essential tasks with 2 million or less employees. 
Frills in government which add needlessly to the payroll are luxuries 
we cannot afford when weighed against the urgency of reducing 
Government expenses. 

I am convinced that the Government can reduce its payroll to 2 
million employees, or less, and still perform every essential Govern- 
ment service. I am also convinced that such reductions can be made 
without serious hardship to agencies or employees and that it can be 
done without moving uniformed or military personnel into positions 
now occupied by civilian employees. 

The hearing today has been called for the purpose of reviewing the 
status of the manpower studies and actions taken to date by the 
various departments and agencies. On behalf of the subcommittee 
I wish to say that we hope to proceed with the full cooperation of the 
agencies, since we all should have the same objective in mind. 

The positive action to reduce civilian payrolls taken recently by the 
Secretary of Defense is particularly noteworthy. We hope to see all 
departments and agencies take similar positive steps. 

These hearings will, in time, give everyone an opportunity to present 
what has been accomplished. 

In order that we may start with an understanding of what has 
transpired, I will summarize here briefly the steps taken to date: 
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P Mr. Murray on July 14 wroté to the departments and certain 
agencies requesting that they designate liaison officers to work with 
this subcommittee. This subcommittee appreciates the spirit of 
cooperation it is receiving from many of the departments and agencies, 

Ou September 22 a meeting was held here with the liaison officers 
of the departments and major agencies at which | explained the objec- 
tives, scope and general procedures for this sovernmentwide analysis 
of manpower needs, requirements and utilization. 

Mr. Corbett, chairman of the subcommittee in the last Congress and 
the present ranking minority member of the subcommittee, was present 
and expressed a keen interest in a continuing program to bring about 
better utilization of manpower. He regrets that the pressure of work 
in his district prevents his being with us this week. 

Subsequent to the meeting seminar sessions were held with team 
captains of the departments and agencies at which time a memoran- 
dum entitled ‘Seminar of Manpower Utilization in the Federal 
Government” was furnished to all representatives. This memoran- 
dum is designed to serve as a guide for specific actions to be considered. 

The staff members have since been in contact with representatives 
of many of the departments and agencies to assist in the development 
of pertinent information. 

Mr. Murray and I met to discuss the results of these meetings and 
to answer questions which were raised. These answers have been 
furnished to you, 

In response to our requests, we have received from most of the 
departments and agencies a report on basic manpower controls and a 
letter pertaining to actions taken to implement the four suggested 
steps directed to reducing manpower, We will take up a discussion 
of these and other points during these hearings. 

On October 13 of this year I sent out a letter to all of the department 
heads setting forth a program which we believe on this subcommittee 
will be of a great deal of assistance in achieving the objectives which 
we have set and which we hope will be achieved. 

Our subcommittee has emphasized that the subcommittee ap- 
proach to reducing manpower is to be the basis of an engineered 
reduction in manpower and not an arbitrary percentage cut in non- 
essential and essential] functions alike. Our objective—and we have 
undertaken to stress that- is the selective elimination of manpower 
performing unnecessary functions or whose efforts Overlap or dupli- 
cate others. That is the objective which we will constantly have in 
mind throughout the work of this subcommittee. 

As is well known, on October 14 the Secretary of Defense issued a 
directive to all departments under his jurisdiction and in that directive 
he pointed out that considerable progress has been made in recent 
years in strengthening our milita rv forces and in gearing our program 
to the long pull. 

He pointed out in that directive that this process must be a con- 
tinuing process rather than a static process, and that, in making the 
review referred to in the directive, consideration must be given to the 
maintenance of a high level of effective strength within the limits of 
the national resources available for military purposes. He pointed 
out also that recognition must be given under current world conditions 
to flexibility of forces and flexibility of planning. 
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Under the heading of “Broad objectives” in that directive Secretary 
Wilson pointed out that continued emphasis is to be placed on main- 
tenance and modernization of the combat forces and that consideration 
must be given to what in some cases can be a more gradual approach 
to the achievement of the objective and to restricting or leveling off 
of other activities. 

Under the heading “Type and character of the objectives’ by 
category he listed in the first subdivision under ‘‘Military personnel”’ 
six objectives which are outlined there in some detail. 

I particularly feel that the Secretary of Defense is entitled to com- 
mendation and should be complimented, and that the Department of 
Defense should be complimented, upon the program which he has out- 
lined in that directive under the subheading of ‘‘Military personnel.” 

One of the things, for instance, which is emphasized there is the 
need to critically review educational and training requirements and to 
assure that trained personnel are being used to the maximum extent in 
their specialty. 

I have heard a lot of comment from time to time that trained per- 
sonnel have not been used to the maximum extent in their specialty 
and I am certainly delighted to see that attention is being given to that 
one thing, that attention is being given to the adoption of promotion 
policies and standards which insure the promotion of only well-qualified 
personnel, and also that it is the purpose of the Department to reenlist 
only those personnel who because of their qualifications can clearly 
contribute to the mission of the service. 

Those things, in my judgment, are important, and while they do not 
come under the jurisdiction of this subcommittee I think it is well in 
passing to say that they certainly are important objectives and I for 
one feel that the Secretary and the Department of Defense is entitled 
to appreciation for these objectives in this program. 

Under Title II, Operation and Maintenance, of the Security 
Directive, he has set out some other very meritorious plans and 
projects which I think also deserve a great deal of appreciation on the 
part of Congress and the American people. 

I shall not go into all of them, but under subdivision J of that 
division of the directive it is pointed out that a number of surveys 
and reports indicate that substantial reductions in the numbers of 
civilian personnel can be made and that is the particular thing with 
which this committee is concerned. 

In subparagraph J it is stated that as a target it is planned to reduce 
on a selective basis the total civilian personnel, exclusive of those 
employed in several functions, from the number employed as of June 
30, 1955, first, by 2 percent by December 31, 1955, second, by an 
additional 2 percent by March 31, 1956, and third, by at least an 
additional 2 percent by June 30, 1956. 

I am glad to note that this subparagraph states that such reductions 
are to be achieved to the maximum extent by attrition and without 
replacement by military personnel or substitution by contract 
operations. 

Further, that any increase above these objectives must have the 
approval of the Secretary of the military department and the Secretary 
of Defense. All of these statements coincide with the plan and the 
program which our subcommittee has outlined in considerable detail 
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and which we have stressed at the various meetings which we have 
held here and which our staff members have held with you. 

Another point which is stressed in this directive is under the sub- 
heading of “Major procurement and production,” subparagraph I, in 
which it is stated that the program is to restrict overtime, both for 
Government employees and for work done under contracts, to those 
cases of true emergency or where overall economy can be demon- 
strated, and that administrative procedures will be clear as to who 
authorizes overtime. 

I think all of those are very important matters. 

This directive, of course, calls for and will require the wholehearted 
and active cooperation of the people in the Department of Defense. 
If the Secretary receives the active and wholehearted cooperation of 
those in the Department, this directive, and the program which is 
outlined in this directive, in my opinion will revivify the entire 
Defense Department, and the followthrough of the program which is 
outlined in this directive will give the people of America, I believe 
and I confidently believe, a Defense Department which will justify 
the full confidence of the people—a Defense Department which will 
not only justify the confidence of the people but will furnish that 
security and military strength which is needed at this critical juncture 
to assure a continuance of liberty and freedom in America and 
throughout the world. 

I was pleased also to have the letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense, Mr. Robert Tripp Ross, on October 24, and I think it 
is worthwhile to mention one paragraph referred to specifically 1 
that letter. 

In that letter, Assistant Secretary Ross said: 

As you know, the major civilian personnel reductions in recent years in the 
executive branch of the Federal Government have been made in the Department 
of Defense. Between January 1953 and August 1955 civilian personnel in the 
Department of Defense were reduced by 17 percent. As a result of our contin- 
uous review of our programs, it is the goal of the Department of Defense to reduce 
at least 70,000 more civilian personnel during the current fiscal year. A reduction 
of about 23,000 should be accomplished by December 31, 1955. These figures 
are presented as an indication of the Department of Defense program to econo- 
mize as much as possible in payroll costs. 

In that letter, as well as in the directive, I have been pleased also 
to note that the plans outlined and the steps taken coincide in just 
about every particular with the program which our subcommittee 
has outlined, and have emphasized those things which we have em- 
phasized in our committee work up to this time. 

Now, we have not undertaken just to say we intend here to work 
for a reduction in civilian personnel to a designated percentage and 
say ‘‘the burden is on you to work out how it shall be done.”” We real- 
ize, of course, that we are dealing with something that requires a lot 
of thought and effort and study and continuous work on the part of 
all of us. So, we have outlined and have made an effort to give you a 
program which is workable and which can be carried through. We 
have outlined certain specific steps which we believe will go far toward 
accomplishing the objectives of this subcommittee and they are just 
briefly stated: 

The issuance of a policy statement restricting hirings to a 
minimum. 
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Review delegations of authority for hiring personnel to insure 
a approval is at a high level and that such hiring actions are abso- 
lutely necessary. 

3. Establish a specific numerical goal for reduction of manpower 
during the next 90 days. 

4. Adoption of a review program by each supervisor of an operating 
unit to determine where it might be possible to eliminate by transfer 
or attrition one or more filled positions. 

We are glad to have you with us this morning, Mr. Lee, representing 
the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Lee, I understand that you have a prepared statement and, if 
you will, the subcommittee will appreciate vour proceeding now with 
your statement. 


STATEMENT OF GUS C. LEE, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF MANPOWER 
UTILIZATION FOR ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF MANPOWER, 
PERSONNEL AND RESERVE, ACCOMPANIED BY BENTON BRAY, 
CHIEF QUALITATIVE STANDARD FOR ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF DEFENSE (MANPOWER, PERSONNEL, AND RESERVES) 


Mr. Lee. Thank you very much, sir. 

We understand that your subcommittee is interested in actions taken 
by the Department of Defense to obtain more effective manpower 
utilization in the long run as well as actions leading to short-term 
manpower economies. 

In connection with our long-term progress, the importance of man- 
power planning and control is fully recognized in the organization 
structure of the Department of Defense. An Assistant Secretary is 
responsible for manpower and personnel matters in the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense and in each of the military departments. 

The manpower planning system and the manpower control pro- 
cedures of the Department of Defense are probably the most exten- 
sive of any organization, public or private, in our Nation. Our 
controls give the Department of Defense, worldwide, the location, 
job authorizations, the number, rank and skill of personnel. Recently 
we installed a procedure of OASD (M. P. and R.) which give us the 
numbers of both military and civilian personnel assigned by functions 
in the military departments. This recent report is mentioned as an 
illustration of our endeavors to improve our system as our experience 
under it progresses. It is not practical in this brief statement to 
elaborate upon the many detailed elements of our manpower systems 
and procedures. 

The record of accomplishment in better manpower utilization in the 
Department of Defense speaks for itself. During the past 2% years 
we have made our manpower resources go further. The Army, 
Navy, Air Force, and Marines have maintained or increased the per- 
centage of personnel in the operating forces during this period of time. 
They have accomplished this while reducing the number of military 
personnel 560,000 and the number of civilian personnel by 240,000 
reductions of about 16 percent and 17 percent respectively. 

The steady increase in the percentage of our resources going into 
the fighting uaits—the air wings, ships of the fleet, infantry divisions, 
and other operating units—means that the services are domg more 
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witb less resources. In broadest terms the percentage of our military 
personnel in operating units is one of the best measures of the effective- 
ness of manpower utilizetion in the Department of Defense. 

Many different manpower management techniques have been used 
in recent years to increase the operating forces while reducing total 
personnel. Our regular and systematic reviews of manpower require- 
ments and budget programs should be mentioned in this connection. 
Programs and special studies to improve manpower utilization have 
been emphasized. 

In 1953, we completed a review of over 5,000 tables of organization 
and similar manning documents. We analyzed training costs in 
great detail and reduced the length of courses where possible to in- 
crease the effective man-years available from both the training 
establishments and student personnel. During the past year, in 
order to help maintain and build up operating units while military 
personnel were being reduced, extensive studies were made of areas 
where civilians could be used in place of military personnel, and the 
military spaces reallocated to operating units. Field surveys have 
been made of depots, major commands, specific functions. Each of 
these, and many similar activities, contributed to the overall result 
of better use of manpower resources. 

We understand that you are interested not only in our past results 
and our regular systems and procedures, but also our short-term 
plans. 

On October 14, 1955, Secretary Wilson published General Guide- 
lines for Fiscal Year 1956 and 1957. These include, as a target, 
reductions of civilian personnel on a selective basis of 2 percent each 
remaining quarter during the current fiscal year. These reductions 
are to be achieved to the maximum extent by attrition and without 
replacement by military personnel or substitution by contract opera- 
tion. Anything short of these objectives must have the approval of 
the Secretary of the military department and of the Secretary of 
Defense. 

We assume that this target can in large part be met by attrition. 
It will not be an easy target to reach since we cannot program by 
attrition and vacancies do not necessarily occur where needed. To 
reach it, about half of the vacancies which occur must not be filled. 
Some of the planned programs of replacing military personnel with 
civilians may have to be modified by reducing our goals. By meet- 
ing the target, the Department of Defense will make an estimated 
$100 million of savings in fiscal year 1956 in payroll costs. 

We will be glad to furnish your subcommittee any additional infor- 
mation which you desire at this time. 

Mr. Chairman, with your permission, I would like to introduce the 
representatives of the military departments who are with me to fur- 
nish any information which I may not have. 

Mr. Davis. We would be happy to have you introduce them, 
Mr. Lee. 

Mr. Ler. If I may do so, I would like to introduce Mr. Duncan 
Hodges, special assistant to the Assistant Secretary of the Army 

(Manpower and Reserve Forces); I would like to introduce Lt. Col. 
J. R. Chaisson, USMC, who is the special assistant for manpower 
utilization to the Assistant Secretary of the Navy (Personnel and 
Reserve Forces); I would like to introduce Mr. J. P. Goode, Deputy 
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for Manpower, Personnel, and Organization, for the Assistant 
Secretary of Air Force (Manpower and Personnel). 

Mr. Davis. Thank you very much, Mr. Lee. 

In the letter which our subcommittee received from Assistant 
Secretary Ross he pointed out that a reduction of about 23,000 should 
be accomplished by December 31 of this year. 

Could you give us any statement as to how that plan is progressing, 
Mr. Lee? 

Mr. Lee. It is moving along, I think, as rapidly as can be expected, 
because the services have to estimate the situation on this thing. 
The Navy Department is the military department which has already 
gotten its directive out to the field on this, and they have looked over 
their situation and tried to follow the selective guide of having the 
reduction fall on those bureaus which can best absorb it. I believe 
the Bureau of Ships is one of those bureaus, and the Bureau of Supplies 
and Accounts is another. 

In regard to the Department of the Army, because of some adjust- 
ments in Maintenance and operations programs which have occurred 
over the last several months—some adjustments in the field—their 
civilian employment is going down and it looks as if they will reach 
the December target fairly readily. 

The Department of the Air Force will have a particular problem 
on this. They are getting their plans in order on it, and we believe 
that it will move so that the first quarter’s target will be met. 

Mr. Davis. Of course, we are not undertaking to poke our nose in 
the business of others, other than we feel we should do it where 
necessary in order to achieve our objectives, but we have made cer- 
tain suggestions because we believe that they are good workable 
suggestions. 

We have invited all of the agencies and departments, if they felt 
that they had better plans, to let us know what they were, and to 
advise us about them. Of course, we have a very cooperative spirit 
in all of these things. 

With reference to the 4 major suggestions which we made I would 
like to ask you a question or 2 about them: 

The first one was that we suggested the issuance of a policy state- 
ment restricting hirings to a minimum. 

What do you think of that, what have you done in connection with 
it, and do you feel that was a good suggestion? 

Mr. Ler. The implementing procedures which the services will 
publish on the 2-percent goal will have the effect of restricting hirings 
to a minimum. Our problem, of course, is that our functions are 
very diverse and worldwide. At the local command level they will 
have to exercise a certain amount of judgment as to just what hiring 
will have to be done.’ If a cook happens to quit at your hospitals 
and you are short in one of the military hospitals of a cook, you may 
have to hire one, but we hope to do as much of this reduction as 
possible by attrition. 

The judgment would be made at the local commander level, with 
review at the major command level and at headquarters to see. that 
the figures are moving toward the target. 

Mr. Davis. You feel, then, that that is a good’suggestion, and that 


it will be implemented as you suggest there? 
Mr. Ler. Yes, sir. 
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with less resources. In broadest terms the percentage of our military 
personnel in operating units is one of the best measures of the effective- 
ness of manpower utilizetion in the Department of Defense. 

Many different manpower management techniques have been used 
in recent years to increase the operating forces while reducing total 
personnel. Our regular and systematic reviews of manpower require- 
ments and budget programs should be mentioned in this connection. 
Programs and special studies to improve manpower utilization have 
been emphasized. 

In 1953, we completed a review of over 5,000 tables of organization 
and similar manning documents. We analyzed training costs in 
great detail and reduced the length of courses where possible to in- 
crease the effective man-years available from both the training 
establishments and student personnel. During the past year, in 
order to help maintain and build up operating units while military 
personnel were being reduced, extensive studies were made of areas 
where civilians could be used in place of military personnel, and the 
military spaces reallocated to operating units. Field surveys have 
been made of depots, major commands, specific functions. Each of 
these, and many similar activities, contributed to the overall result 
of better use of manpower resources. 

We understand that you are interested not only in our past results 
and our regular systems and procedures, but also our short-term 
plans. 

On October 14, 1955, Secretary Wilson published General Guide- 
lines for Fiscal Year 1956 and 1957. These include, as a target, 
reductions of civilian personnel on a selective basis of 2 percent each 
remaining quarter during the current fiscal year. These reductions 
are to be achieved to the maximum extent by attrition and without 
replacement by military personnel or substitution by contract opera- 
tion. Anything short of these objectives must have the approval of 
the Secretary of the military department and of the Secretary of 
Defense. 

We assume that this target can in large part be met by attrition. 
It will not be an easy target to reach since we cannot program by 
attrition and vacancies do not necessarily occur where needed. To 
reach it, about half of the vacancies which occur must not be filled. 
Some of the planned programs of replacing military personnel with 
civilians may have to be modified by reducing our goals. By meet- 
ing the target, the Department of Defense will make an estimated 
$100 million of savings in fiscal year 1956 in payroll costs. 

We will be glad to furnish your subcommittee any additional infor- 
mation which you desire at this time. 

Mr. Chairman, with your permission, I would like to introduce the 
representatives of the military departments who are with me to fur- 
nish any information which I may not have. 

Mr. Davis. We would be happy to have you introduce them, 
Mr. Lee. 

Mr. Ler. If I may do so, I would like to introduce Mr. Duncan 
Hodges, special assistant to the Assistant Secretary of the Army 

(Manpower and Reserve Forces); I would like to introduce Lt. Col. 
J. R. Chaisson, USMC, who is the special assistant for manpower 
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for Manpower, Personnel, and Organization, for the Assistant 
Secretary of Air Force (Manpower and Personnel). 

Mr. Davis. Thank you very much, Mr. Lee. 

In the letter which our subcommittee received from Assistant 
Secretary Ross he pointed out that a reduction of about 23,000 should 
be accomplished by December 31 of this year. 

Could you give us any statement as to how that plan is progressing, 
Mr. Lee? 

Mr. Lee. It is moving along, I think, as rapidly as can be expected, 
because the services have to estimate the situation on this thing. 
The Navy Department is the military department which has already 
gotten its directive out to the field on this, and they have looked over 
their situation and tried to follow the selective guide of having the 
reduction fall on those bureaus which can best absorb it. I believe 
the Bureau of Ships is one of those bureaus, and the Bureau of Supplies 
and Accounts is another. 

In regard to the Department of the Army, because of some adjust- 
ments in maintenance and operations programs which have occurred 
over the last several months—some adjustments in the field—their 
civilian employment is going down and it looks as if they will reach 
the December target fairly readily. 

The Department of the Air Force will have a particular problem 
on this. They are getting their plans in order on it, and we believe 
that it will move so that the first quarter’s target will be met. 

Mr. Davis. Of course, we are not undertaking to poke our nose in 
the business of others, other than we feel we should do it where 
necessary in order to achieve our objectives, but we have made cer- 
tain suggestions because we believe that they are good workable 
suggestions. 

We have invited all of the agencies and departments, if they felt 
that they had better plans, to Jet us know what they were, and to 
advise us about them. Of course, we have a very cooperative spirit 
in all of these things. 

With reference to the 4 major suggestions which we made I would 
like to ask you a question or 2 about them: 

The first one was that we suggested the issuance of a policy state- 
ment restricting hirings to a minimum. 

What do you think of that, what have you done in connection with 
it, and do you feel that was a good suggestion? 

Mr. Ler. The implementing procedures which the services will 
publish on the 2-percent goal will have the effect of restricting hirings 
to a minimum. Our problem, of course, is that our functions are 
very diverse and worldwide. At the local command level they will 
have to exercise a certain amount of judgment as to just what hiring 
will have to be done.’ If a cook happens to quit at your hospitals 
and you are short in one of the military hospitals of a cook, you may 
have to hire one, but we hope to do as much of this reduction as 
possible by attrition. 

The judgment would be made at the local commander level, with 
review at the major command level and at headquarters to see. that 
the figures are moving toward the target. 

Mr. Davis. You feel, then, that that is a good"suggestion, and that 
it will be implemented as you suggest there? 

Mr. Ler. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Davis. With reference to the suggestions that to review 
delegations of authority for hiring personnel to insure that approval 
is at a high level and that such hiring actions are absolutely necessary, 
I think that was answered fully in Assistant Secretary Ross’ letter. 

Would you care to make any other comment on that? 

Mr. Lex. Well, if I might refer to Assistant Secretary Ross’ letter 
briefly on that, I do not believe that I have any additional comment to 
make to the point at this time. 

Mr. Davis. I think that is covered sufficiently in the directive, and 
in Secretary Ross’ letter. The third suggestion, I feel, is fully answerd 
also in the directive and in the letter of Assistant Secretary Ross, and 
that is to establish a specific numerical goal for reduction of manpower 
during the next 90 days. 

Mr. Ler. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. I think that is answered fully. 

Mr. Ler. That will amount to about 23,000 overall for the Depart- 
ment of Defense, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. With reference to the fourth suggestion, the adoption of 
a review program by each supervisor of an operating unit to determine 
whether or not it might be possible to eliminate by transfer or attrition 
one or more filled positions, what specific action has been taken, if any, 
with reference to that? 

Mr. Ler. Our regular system very much provides that. That is 
to say, our regular system of preparing manning documents, tables of 
organization, ‘and distribution where the field units have to spell out 
and justify by grade, by skill, and by numbers all of their requirements, 
and where they have to meet certain staffing standards prescribed by 
headquarters with some tolerance for variance in local conditions. 
Our regular system in effect requires on a quarterly basis this type of 
review by each supervisor. 

Under these guidelines that have been published, as they go out 
to the field in the regular course of events, they will take another look 
at each of their units. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Lee, in addition to the matters we have been dis- 
cussing here, I believe you have in the Defense Department teams of 
investigating units which go to various installations from time to time 
and study them and make reports back. Is that correct? 

Mr. Les. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Where are those teams located, and can you say about 
how many of them there are? 

Mr. Ler. Well, as far as the Army is concerned, their survey pro- 
gram on the average has been covering about 600 surveys a year. 

Mr. Davis. They also survey production facilities, do they not? 

Mr. Ler. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. How many of those survey teams are there? 

Mr. Les. I don’t know the exact number of survey teams. I 
would have to get that information for you. I can describe the 
kinds of activities they do and give you some impression of it, but I 
would have to get the number of survey teams for you. 

Mr. Davis. Well, if you would get it and have it placed in the 
record that will be satisfactory. 

Mr. Ler. All right, sir. 


(The information is as follows:) 
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The composition and number of manpower survey teams in the Army are not 
fixed but depend on the size and the number of activities to be surveyed. For 
example, the Chief of Transportation has only one team due to the limited num- 
ber of activities for survey. The Chief of Ordnance, because of the many large 
installations, has six teams. A small installation may require only a l-man team 
while a large one may require a 5- to 8-man team. 

The following agencies are responsible for conducting surveys of manpower 
under their jurisdiction: 

Management Office, Office of Secretary of the Army 

Staff Administrative Office, Office of Chief of Staff 

Chief of Finance 

Administrative and technical services 

Continental Armies and Military District of Washington 

Oversea commands—USAREUR, AFFE, USARAL, USARPAC, 
USARCARIB, and TRUST 

The Army plans to do 664 manpower surveys in fiscal year 1956. 

Actually the number of manpower survey teams in the Army at any one time 
is based on the number of surveys being conducted at that time. Each Army in 
continental United States and each technical service has a manpower survey 
unit. For example, the Fifth Army survey unit of 12 people, civilian and military, 
on a large field activity may have all 12 people on the survey. Again, the 12-man 
unit may be divided into 2 or 3 teams on smaller activity reviews. 

Mr. Davis. And if you could describe to us now the actions and 
methods of these surveys they carry on, I would like to have you 
give us that. 

Mr. Ler. In general, these are based on staffing standards which 
have been very carefully established based on management studies, 
previous surveys, and experience. For example, in looking at depots 
of a certain type, we are trying to get them all to reach the level of 
the best ones. Then, these teams will go out with their staffing 
standards and look the local situation over and normally spend a 
week or two in a depot. The-teams see what variations might be 
necessary because of local conditions; the standards that would be 
necessary; and the changes in organizational procedures that might 
be made to reduce the requirement for people. Those teams make 
sure that the workload justifies the number of people there. 

Mr. Davis. If the workload does not justify the number of people, 
what action is taken? Does this team recommend reductions? 

Mr. Les. They will recommend reductions. 

Mr. Davis. Then what action is taken when such a recommenda- 
tion comes in? What is done abouc that? 

Mr. Lee. On all of these things the man running the installatioa 
is given the opportuaity to present his views. 

Mr. Davis. First let me ask—to whom is that report made? 

Mr. Les. That report goes to the local commander, the major 
commander who supervises him, and to the responsible people in the 
headquarters. The report goes to the people in the Pentagon, those 
in charge of overall control of manpower. 

Then the report is reviewed up and down the line and the reductions 
which can be made are made. 

Mr. Davis. Could this subcommittee be furnished copies of the 
staffing standards which you referred to? 

Mr. Lee. Yes, sir. I don’t think that | have a copy of any of them 
with me, but we can furnish them to vou. 

Mr. Davis. If you would furnish them for the record. 

Please go ahead now. 

(The information is as follows:) 
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The following staffing standards; also called yardsticks, are examples of man- 
power-control program currently being carried on in the Army. These standards 
are subject to periodic revision as new data are developed. The Army has a 
program under way to incorporate the staffing standards into more complete 
manpower control documents, called Staffing Guides. The Staffing Guides indi- 
cate not only the numbers of personnel, but the types and grades of jobs and the 
civilian and military counterparts. 


(The staffing standards for station complement, training centers, quartermaster 
market center operations, depot operations furnished by the Department of De- 
fense are included in the subcommittee files.) 

Mr. Les. Then the reductions that can be made will be made. 

Mr. Davis. If a report comes in from one of these survey teams 
indicating that reductions can be made, that report is accepted and 
then the party moves from that point? 

Mr. Ler. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Is there ever any attempt made to have any such report 
changed or modified? 

Mr. Ler. I do not know of any. That is to say the survey team 
has to prove, it has to document its reductions. They have to get 
the facts to show that they are not arbitary; and those are subject to 
discussion pro and con. The reviewers may reduce more than the 
survey team, and in some cases they may make adjustments in the 
survey team’s recommendations. 

Mr. Davis. What method is followed or what provisions are made 
to assure these survey teams that they will not be subjected to retalia- 
tion on the part of anyone who may disagree with the report they 
send in? 

For instance, if they go to a depot and find in their opinion that it is 
overstaffed, and they recommend that the personnel be reduced, 
what assurance can they have that they will not be made subject to 
retaliation by somebody who disagrees with that report? 

Mr. Lez. We don’t consider that a particular problem, Mr. 
Chairman. This procedure has been directed by the Secretaries of 
each Department. It has been established for several years. If 
you go out on one of these teams you are 1 of 30 people on the team. 
I have not found the local commanders vindictive about this thing. 
They could not very well identify which of the 30 members of the 
team, even if they were vindictive, made the recommendations, so I 
do not consider that a particular problem. 

For example, some of these surveys are conducted by our own 
office, in the Office of the Secretary of Defense. In cooperation with 
the Air Force in 1953 we recommended a rather major reduction at 
one of their major commands, on the order of 14,000 people at that 
time to get workload into better balance and because of some changes 
in procedures. 

Air Force officers worked with us on that. I think a couple of them 
have even been promoted since. 

Mr. Davis. I realize that each member of the subcommittee will 
have a number of questions to ask, and I want everyone to have full 
opportunity to go as far into the subject as he desires. For that reason 
if the committee does not object I will ask each member to ask his 
questions and the others not to interrupt until he has finished. 

In that way I will give each member the opportunity to ask any 
questions he desires. 


If I hear no objection we will follow that procedure. 
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Mr. Alexander, do you have questions? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Lee, how many surveys have been made in 
the Department of Defense with regard to this problem in the last year 
or two? 

Mr. Ler. I would have to get that figure for you, Mr. Alexander. I 
do remember that the Army has made 600. The Navy covers all their 
shore establishment activities, I believe it is, on a 2-year cycle now. 
I would have to get that information for you. 

(The information is as follows:) 

The Department of Defense, including the Office of the Secretary of Defense 
and the three military departments, since July 1953 has conducted approximately 
2,345 surveys relating completely or to a significant degree to manpower. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. You have complete and uniform standards on all 
of these surveys? They have been approached from the same angle? 

Mr. Ler. I think the proper answer would be the same objective, 
that is, to get all hands on a rather minimum standard of living but 
you would not find the standards in all areas identical because of 
differences in organization, procedure, facilities base. But, we try to 
make the standard of living the same. We don’t want it to be some- 
body fat and somebody else lean. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. The study made by the Hopwood Board, is that 
a different type of survey or study from the 600 surveys in the Army 
that you were talking about? 

Mr. Ler. I don’t have a great deal of information about the Hop- 
wood Board but I do know enough about it to know it is a different 
kind of study from the Army field survey. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Can you tell us any of the results that came out 
of that? 

Mr. Les. As I understand it, the report has just been out. It is 
now being staffed within the Navy Department, and I have no infor- 
mation about the results of it at this time. I would like to refer this 
point to Lieutenant Colonel Chaisson. 

Colonel Cuatsson. The findings of the Board have not yet been 
published by the Secretary of the Navy. They are still being reviewed 
in his office and as such it is not a working document for us yet at this 
time in manpower. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Can you tell us what actions are contemplated 
as a result of this study? 

Colonel Cuaisson. Sir, I am afraid that would depend entirely 
upon the recommendations which, as I say, I have not seen and they 
have not reached the working level for implementation. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Has the Navy attempted any other type of study, 
different from the survey which we mentioned before, other than that 
of the Hopwood Board? 

Colonel CuHaisson. Mr. Lee is reciting more or less our continuous 
survey programs which are going on all the time. This Hopwood 
Board was set up for a particular purpose, for the purpose of looking 
at a particular area of the Navy with the hope of achieving some im- 
provement in our manpower utilization. 

At this time that is the only specific one by name going on that I 
know of. But, there are periodic spot-type surveys used within the 
Department. 

This functional survey we are using right now in connection with 
this committee is another example. We have a team looking into 
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hospital administration in the Navy as a whole, and they started this 
work last week, from the manpower standpoint only. 

Mr. ALExANDER. That survey which is on this particular project— 
will the findings of that survey be carried over to other installations 
of similar nature? 

Colonel Cuaisson. You mean hospital administration survey? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes. 

Colonel Cuaisson. They are going to analyze a certain group of 
hospitals, and the findings and whatever savings may accrue will be 
carried over to all similar types of installations. 

It is difficult, as Mr. Lee indicated, to take a survey of hospital 
administration, for example, and apply that to a completely different 
functional type of activity. We are hoping we may progress from 
hospital administration to another function, and then another func- 
tion, and look at them as functional entities. 

Mr. Avexanper. But the plan of the Navy is to go into all of 
these different functions and set up a pilot project, so to speak, in 
all of them; is it not? 

Colonel Cuaisson. I think that might be an overformalization of 
the idea, more than we have done yet. We will watch the prototype. 
We will watch that one, and see what advantages are derived from 
that, and that will indicate how extensively we will go into this type 
of survey across the board. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. How many survey teams have you in the Navy? 

Colonel Cuarsson. I am not sure of that figure, sir. I would prefer 
to get that. That is in the Inspector General’s Division and I am 
not completely conversant with their organization. 

(The information is as follows:) 

There are nine survey teams in Navy. Two of the survey teams are the on-site 
survey parties under the Naval Inspector General. The remainder of the teams 
are under the cognizance of the various bureaus. 

Mr. ALexanper. I think that is all I care to ask. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Henderson? 

Mr. Henperson. You spoke of attrition as being one means by 
which this can be accomplished. What is the normal attrition now? 
What is the normal! termination of service? 

Mr. Ler. We have been running overall in the Department of 
Defense about 55,000 a quarter. 

Mr. Henperson. That is military and civilian? 

Mr. Ler. Civilian. 

Mr. Henperson. Civilian only? 

Mr. Len. Yes 

Mr. Hunperson. In this reduction of 2 percent per quarter, which 
is a goal you have set up, is it contemplated that any of the functions 
which may possible be impaired, if any are impaired by this reduction, 
will be taken over by military personnel? 

Mr. Lez. No, sir. 

Mr. Henperson. The object of this 2 percent reduction is, then, to 
reduce personnel without impairing functions. Js that it? 

Mr. Ler. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Henperson. These survey teams you mentioned, I think pos- 
sible I did not understand clearly. Are they making surveys of both 
civilian and military personnel in their work? 
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Mr. Ler. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Henperson. Are they composed of military personnel? 

Mr. Ler. Military and civilian. 

Mr. Henperson. You previously have had goals in reduction of 
personnel in the Department of Defense; have you not? 

Mr. Leg. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Henperson. Have they run along about the same percentage 
per quarter? Has that been the standard or has it been some other 
percentage. 

Mr. Leer. I don’t recall. The last general guide answer on this 
was when Mr. Keyes was Deputy Secretary of Defense. I don’t re- 
call the figure although it was on that order. I would have to get that 
information for you. It may have been 1 percent, 2, or a little larger. 

Mr. Henperson. I notice in the figures of personnel over a pe riod 
of time that there has been a general reduction, but I notice that in 
the current year there has been a slight increase. Is there a reason 
for that increase? 

Mr. Lee. I think the reason for the slight increase which has oc- 
curred primarily in the Air Force has been that we have emphasized 
during this past year, during the period of time they were trying to 
build up to more wings, we have emphasized wherever we could replac- 
ing military with civilian. I think the general reason in the case of 
the Air Force is that they are still on a build-up. 

Mr. Henperson. | am talking about civilian personnel. 

Mr. Ler. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Henperson. You have been attempting to replace military 
with civilian personnel? 

Mr. Ler. In the Air Force; yes. 

Mr. Henperson. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. When was this Hopwood investigation authorized? 

Colonel Cuarsson. Its results were desired by the 15th. It was 
set up by the Chief of Naval Operations sometime in the month of 
September. Results were requested to be in by the 15th of October 
for the review of the Chief of Naval Operations and the review of the 
Secretary. 

Mr. Davis. On October 21 I wrote a letter to the Secretary of the 
Navy regarding the supplemental report dated December 1954, and 
it related to better utilization of manpower. 

In that letter I asked for certain information. I would like to ask 
you one or two questions about that. 

That report has a statement in it: 

More effective manpower management in the Navy is being accomplished 
through improved qualitative uses of available manpower as well as through the 
elivination of positions. 

Could you tell us how many positions have been eliminated during 
the calendar year 1955 under the Navy manpower management 
program? 

Colonel Cuatsson. Mr. Chairman, with regard to that letter, we 
received that and we now have it broke n down to the respective 
bureaus which contributed in last year’s annual report to this com- 
mittee the statements upon which those questions were based. 

I was under the impression, working with the liaison member of 
this committee, that we would have a little more time to come up with 
the specifics on that. 
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Mr. Davis. You are not prepared this morning? 

Colonel Cuaisson. Not with the specific answers to that letter. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Murray? 

Mr. Murray. No questions. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Johansen? 

Mr. JoHANSEN. I wonder if I may preface 2 or 3 questions with 
a brief statement? 

I would like to add my commendation to that of the chairman on 
the apparent serious efforts of the Defense Department and the Sec- 
retary of Defense to reduce excess manpower and to utilize manpower 
efficiently. 

I think we have evidence of good faith on that score both from 
what has been accomplished in this projected target of seventy or 
sixty-eight thousand and the forty thousand mentioned earlier. I 
say that because obviously the Defense Department was working 
toward that end prior to any announced activities of the subcom- 
mittee and prior to the creation of the subcommittee, which would 
indicate the efforts of the Department and the subcommittee are 
those of partners in this undertaking. 

I would like to go further and say that while there have been some 
gratuitous comments about the purposes of this committee and its 
objectives, that it is farcical and all that sort of thing, I am sure the 
Secretary of Defense is completely sincere in his purpose and there 
is no element of farce in his announced program. 

Am I correct, Mr. Lee, in my understanding that when we talk 
about reductions of personnel, in order for them to be real reductions 
they must be net. In other words, it must be an actual reduction 
after any reassignment of functions and duties to the military per- 
sonnel, or any other provision; when we are all done there must be 
a net reduction in the number of civilian personnel or the number of 
total personnel as against the time prior to that activity? 

Is that your understanding of what we mean by a reduction? 

Mr. Ler. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. I notice that in the Secretary of Defense directive 
he says that a number of surveys and reports indicate that substantial 
reductions in the number of civilian personnel can be made. That 
indicates at least some element of conclusion; does it not? 

Mr. Ler. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Would you say that, that conclusion having been 
reached and stated, whatever procedures went into reaching that 
conclusion may well offer some clues as to how the goal can be 
achieved? 

Mr. Leg. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Are you able to indicate what some of those pro- 
cedures are, or what some of the findings are which have been the 
basis of this conclusion and therefore may be the guide as to how it 
may be accomplished? 

Mr. Lex. I don’t believe I have anything to add to what I have 
already briefly outlined in terms of our manpower management and 
control system which I do think is an effective one. That is, we get 
rather detailed reports on what is going on, as to workload trends. 

The Army particularly and the other services have very good 
programs of developing staffing standards. 
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We look at the actual manning document at the local level, and 
that is reviewed up the line, which authorizes personnel tables of 
organization, and such similar documents. 

I would say the conclusion comes out of the results of all these 
systems rather than any specific study that anybody had in mind. 

Mr. JoHANsEN. There are references to the number of surveys and 
reports. I wondered whether in the record it would be possible to 
identify some of these surveys and reports and to describe them, 
and if they are in published form to make them available for the 
record? 

Mr. Leet. I will undertake to get that for you. I am sure some 
examples can be obtained. 

(For information requested, see p. 31.) 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Just one other comment. 

I have figures before me which indicate that there are approxi- 
mately 1,228,000 civilian employees in the Defense Department 
currently or as of September, and that this compares with the low period 
in 1950 or thereabouts of 691,000, so that we have had very nearly 
a 100-percent increase in civilian personnel since the low period. 

Would your general information sustain those figures? 

Mr. Leer. I don’t have the same figures before me that you read 
there, sir. I don’t know what the difference in reporting is. 

I think we counted last week as many as 8 or 9 different reports, 
and the figures you have are higher than the ones I have before me. 
I happen to have the report made to the Civil Service Commission on 
civilian employment. 

It may exclude, by agreement among the reporting agencies, the 
MDAP program. I don’t have the same figures that you have. 

Would you like me to try to reconcile the figures for the record? 

Mr. JoHANSEN. I think it would be very useful to have whatever 
official figures you have showing the transition from the high of 1952 
or 1953 and the low of 1950, and the present figure. 

Mr. Lee. We show our August figure. It is the most recent one 
I have here. I don’t have the September total. I have 1,186,690. 

(For information requested, see p. 27.) 

Mr. JoHANSEN. That is all I have at this time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Rees? 

Mr. Rees. Mr. Chairman, together with other members of the com- 
mittee I want to commend you, Mr. Lee, for your forthright statement. 

Mr. Ler. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Ress. I want to compliment the Secretary of Defense and the 
heads of the departments under his direction for the efforts they have 
made in dealing with this important problem. 

Mr. Ler. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Rees. And it is a difficult one at that. I can understand it is 
so much easier to increase employment as compared to decreasing 
employment. 

There are some questions I would like to ask. The Hopwood 
report was mentioned. May we have a copy of that report; if we 
can, when may we expect it? Can someone answer that? 

Colonel Caisson. I can find out, but I don’t know at this time 
the status of the report. As I say, it is still the property of the Chief 
of Naval Operations and the Secretary of the Navy. I will undertake 
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to make whatever arrangements that can be made in liaison with the 
Committee as soon as it is an official document.' 

Mr. Rees. We would appreciate it. It has been suggested here 
that each service has selected a function to survey. I think the Navy 
indicated a survey of hospitals? 

Mr. Ler. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rees. What is the status of this survey now? 

Mr. Len. Sir, tie Navy has covered one hospital. The Army has 
selected depot maintenance. They have completed one survey at, 
I believe, the Anniston Depot, and the results are being analyzed. 
They will undertake their next one on schedule in the depot mainte- 
nance area. 

The Air Force has selected personnel accounting. They have 
letters out to the field commanders suggesting to certain ones where 
there might be reductions and suggesting the reductions they think 
might be made. 

Mr. Ress. This committee, as you understand, is somewhat of a 
continuing committee and I am sure we would be interested with 
respect to that matter from time to time. 

Mr. Ler. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rees. Have you a program of reviewing the staffing standards 
set by the three services? 

Mr. Les. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rees. Can you tell us a little bit about that, how you handle 
that? 

Mr. Ler. We handle that primarily through watching their changes 
in the tables of organization by function; by accompanying them on 
field surveys where they validate the standards; and by looking at 
interservice comparisons on the staffing standards. 

Mr. Rees. Have you any system of what might be called spot 
chee ks to see that civilian positions eliminated are not filled by mili- 
tary? How do you handle that? 

You discussed it briefly a while ago. How do you know that when 
you eliminate a civilian position you do not move it into the military 

again? 

Mr. Ler. That would have to be handled by field spot checks to 
make sure that the policies are being carried out. 

Mr. Rees. What have you done with respect to securing what might 
be called more uniform sets of functions? 

Mr. Ler. That is a very difficult problem because-——— 

Mr. Rees. Does each department have its own system? 

Mr. Ler. Yes; each department has its own system. 

Your problem there, you see, is that each Department is organized 
in considerable difference. That is to say, the Air Force is organized 
by its major commands; Air Materiel Command, Strategic Air Com- 
mand, and so on. 

The Navy and the Army are organized along bureau and technical 
service lines, based pretty much on end-products or services rendered. 

The problem of getting a standard set of functions was addressed 
to in this performance budget work which went on for so many years 
in times past, but it still might be a 5- or 10- -year job in Defense to 
get something like a standard set of functions in my opinion. 





1 To be furnished when available, not for printed hearings. 
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Mr. Ress. I was wondering what system the Department of 
Defense would have for determining the improvements made by one 
service so it can be installed in another. 

Do you compare them or how do you determine that? 

Mr. Ler. That is one of the main functions of the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense itself. Fortunately each of the services is 
anxious to tell about the good things they have done and where they 
are applicable to the other services they are anxious to pick them up. 

Mr. Ress. I don’t mean to necessarily inject competition into 
these comparisons. 

Mr. Ler. Well, for example, just to give you an example, we re- 
cently did in my office a study of the classification and assignment 
systems for military personnel of each of the services. 

This didn’t have an economy or reduction flavor but it was to look 
at the systems and procedures to see if the military skills were being 
properly utilized. 

After completing the studies of each service’s procedures we had a 
1-day seminar in which the good points of each service’s classification 
and assignments proc edures were passed on to the other services. 

Now we are in the process of following up to see how much action 
has been taken by this dissemination of good ideas. 

Mr. Rees. You have what is known as an awards program? 

Mr. Sans Y es, sir. 

Mr. Ress. I don’t know too much about it, but I have heard con- 
siderable criticism that it takes a long while before that award finally 
is determined. 

What is the answer to that? They say it takes several months 
before employees can receive their awards. 

Mr. Les. I am sorry that I am not more of a student of that than 
[ am. I would like to try to look into it and get that information 
for you. 

I know just a little bit about it, and that is that if the award is 
sizable they have to come on up the line. In other words, if it is 
above a certain amount, and I will have to get that figure for you—— 

Mr. Ress. The old redtape. 

Mr. Lez. T hey will have to come on up the line and sometimes the 
mail moves too slow. 

Mr. Rees. I wonder what efforts you might make to speed that up. 

Mr. Ler. I would have to get that for you unless one of the service 
representatives can speak to the point. 

(The information is as follows:) 

The services do not attempt to keep statistics on the elapse of time between the 
submission of the suggestions and the final award action. However, Navy and 
Air Force have made some spot checks and found that the process time fluctuates 
between 2 and 3.9 months. In all services it has been found that time lapse varies 
greatly depending upon the type of suggestion. Technical ideas generally require 
quite careful study and sometimes the suggested idea is sent out to a field installa- 
tion for further evaluation. 

Where delays are inevitable and considerable time is required for evaluation, 
nome are made by the services to keep suggesters informed as to progress being 
maade, 

Contacts with a large number of representative private industries, with good 
suggestion programs, disclose the processing time of the services is comparable to 
private industry experience. 

During fiscal year 1955, approximately 170,000 suggestions were made by the 
civilian employees of the Department of Defense. Over 46,000 were adopted and 
over $1% million was paid for those suggestions. 
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Mr. Goong. That, of course, always is a problem. Good sugges- 
tions are forwarded up the echelon of command, and that detracts 
from the expedition of awards. The better the suggestion the more 
commands will have to be assessed as to whether they can use it. 

However, a good suggestion of general applicability should be for- 
warded up the channels so it can be given maximum utilization. 

Of course, to the extent that it does get wider dissemination and 
wider application, it generally rates additional monetary award. 

However, to the maximum extent we have decentralized the au- 
thority to grant cash awards down to the lowest possible level so that 
they can get an immediate award at lower level, and then if it has more 
general applicability it can be forwarded up through command 
channels for further evaluation and further consideration. 

Mr. Ress. Just a suggestion that you might speed that up a little. 

Mr. Lee. We will try to look into it, sir. 

Mr. Rees. To what extent will automation or use of electronic 
equipment lead to reductions in personnel requirements in military 
departments? 

Mr. Lez. I don’t know, sir. 

Mr. Ress. Thank you very kindly. I appreciate your statement. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Alexander. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. The Department has a specific goal for reduction 
of civilian manpower in each of the services. In other words, it has 
directed a cut of 68,000 which has been allocated by the Defense 
Department to each of the services? 

Mr. Ler. These would be the figures on that, sir, and these figures 
are from the June 1955 level: 

The Army figure would be 26,000; Navy, 24,000; Air Force, 18,000. 
We are cutting ourselves 117 in the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. ALexaNpeER. I think that is important in order that these 
departments can see what they are shooting at and work out their 
answers to their problems. 

To what extent are the surveys made by the Department actually a 
critical review of the functions and procedures which result in actual 
elimination of an unnecessary function or procedure? 

Mr. Ler. The starting point of all of these surveys is whether the 
job being done is necessary or essential. That is part of the regular 
procedure for all of them. In other words, that is pretty much 
standard management engineering technique that we have come to 
follow in the Government. 

I think it is applied very well in the Department of Defense. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. How many functions have been eliminated by 
the services? Do you know? 

Mr. Ler. I do not. That would be very difficult to get. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Is it possible to answer when a function is 
eliminated whether or not it is taken up by some other group? 

For instance, you get a report from one service that they have 
eliminated so many civilians. 

How can you check as to whether or not those civilians go into 
another function in the Defense Department, or whether the jobs are 
filled by military personnel, and that kind of thing? 

Doesn’t it show a need for-a uniform survey in order that you can 
eventually get to the point where you can tell immediately what you 

are doing? 
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Mr. Lee. I think a uniform survey would perhaps have some 
advantages. 

On the other hand, you might not necessarily always want to do the 
job the same way in hospitals that you would in depots. 

In some places the workload is harder to measure than it is in others. 
You must have some flexibility. 

Normally the way these things are done is that you develop a check- 
list as a guide and tell the survey people to be sure to cover all these 
things. That would cover the basic elements of good management 
administration on the checklist. They are trained people. 

Mr. ALeExaANpeER. In your checklists or in the staffing standards, 
do you have them give you information with regard to grades of 
civilian employees that are under a certain department? 

Mr. Ler. Yes, sir. All of that information comes back in. 

Mr. ALexanperR. Thank you. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Lee, of course as we get into this program, as your 
Department gets into it, whatever weak spots exist will be discussed. 
I think you are in a position to discover them in your program and 
we are in ours. 

One of the things which has been broached to me as chairman of this 
subcommittee is that some people seem to have an apprehension that 
by eliminating civilian personnel positions there is going to result a 
situation in which substitution for these field positions will occur 
through contract operations to be made by the Department of Defense. 

To what extent have you looked into that, what are the possibilities 
of that, and what can you tell us about it? 

Mr. Ler. Well, that was very plainly covered, as you know, in Mr. 
Wilson’s policy statement. He said this target is to be met without 
substitution by contract action. We will have to devise some report, 
I think, that will enable us to keep up with that. The people in my 
office are checking now to see if we have the existing reports that will 
do it, but it is certainly the policy not to let that happen and we will 
have to set up a system to check up on that. 

Mr. Davis. Do you know why there should be a feeling of appre- 
hension that that will occur? In the first place, why did Secretary 
Wilson deem it necessary to refer to it in his directive and why is 
there a feeling of apprehension as to whether that would occur? 

Mr. Ler: ‘Bossibly in devising a policy on this it is sound to think 
of all the things that could possibly happen if you take these steps 
you are trying to take here, and in your policy statement at the 
beginning do all you can to preclude that from happening. I pre- 
sume that is why it was written that way. 

Mr. Davis. Has any representation been made to you by anyone 
since your program was announced, or have you come in touch with 
any information, that would indicate there is a feeling of apprehen- 
sion along that line? 

Mr. Leg. It has not come to my attention; no sir. 

Mr. Davis. Do you know of any instances in the past where when 
civilian personnel positions have been eliminated substitution by con- 
tract has taken place and it really did not amount to a net saving? 

Mr. Ler. I do know of 1 or 2 instances in the past. 

Mr. Davis. Could you give us some information about that? 

Mr. Ler. I do not recall the specifies right now. I probably should 
have modified my statement to say I know of allegations where that 
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has occurred in the past. I know that one we looked into had to do 
with a flying contract. It was alleged that a very small number— 
I do not think it was more than 10 or 12 people—were involved in 
shifting to the contractor, upon looking into it we found the allegation 
was not justified, that the setup that occurred was documented by a 
management study and was not made to circumvent a reduction. 

Mr. Davis. We were discussing a while ago the surveys which have 
been functioning in the Department of Defense. What is the term by 
which you referred to such installations as arsenals? Do you call that 
technical services? 

Mr. Ler. Yes. That would be an installation of technical services. 
That is Army Ordnance and that is a technical service. 

Mr. Davis. When a survey team inspects an installation of that 
kind, to whom is that report made? 

Mr. Ler. As I recall the procedure—and I will ask the Army people 
to amplify that—the report is made to the installation commander 
since that is an arsenal, and also to the Army Ordnance Corps, and 
to the Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics, who handles the manpower 
allocation for the technical services. 

Mr. Hopeers. That is right. Generally the impetus for the survey 
comes from the higher headquarters which allocates the manpower. 
The higher headquarters which allocates the manpower is, in turn, 
responsible for evaluating the use of the manpower by way of the 
survey teams. The report originates in the department that starts 
the survey and copies are rendered to the installation commander 
and up and down—— 

Mr. Davis. By the installation commander do you mean the com- 
mander of the installation which is being surveyed? 

Mr. Hopces. Yes. He receives a copy of the report of the survey 
in order, as Mr. Lee said earlier, that he can review the report and 
if he does not agree can make his own comments felt before the 
survey is finally : adjudicated and approved. 

Mr. Davis. To whom is the survey report primarily made? 

Mr. Hopeers. The survey report is primarily made to the com- 
mander of the next higher echelon. For example, if it is an ordnance 
installation, field installation, the survey is usually made to the Chief 
of Ordnance. There are certain installations that have a command 
level in between the Chief of Technical Services and the field installa- 
tion, and in that case the report of survey is on occasion readered to 
that intervening echelon. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Lee, would it result in getting better end results 
if that report were made to the Secretary of the Army? Does that 
system which we have just been discussing here result in the technical 
services division or department having charge of the survey report 
itself and being in a position to nullify what recommendations may 
be made by the survey team? 

Mr. Ler. I think my answer to that question would be this: In the 
Navy Department the survey reports are made at the Secretary of 
the Navy level, and my—— 

Mr. Davis. Is that a different system from that which prevails in 
the Army? 

Mr. Les. A little different procedure. 

Mr. Davis. Why is it different? 
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Mr. Lee. In the Navy the survey activity is run out of the Office 
of the Inspector General of the Navy, which is considered at the 
Secretary of the Navy level, so the difference is in the organization 
of their survey activity, the way they do it. But I have found that 
the results are roughly comparable in either case, in the Army and 
in the Navy. 

Perhaps some people criticize the Army—I have heard them 
criticized—from the standpoint that they do not get as good survey 
results as they might if they followed some other procedure. 

Mr. Davis. That is the reason I am asking these questions, and I 
wish you would elaborate on that. 

Mr. Ler. My experience is that that is not so. For example, they 
did a survey of depots in 1953. I forget how many depots were in- 
volved. I went on one or two surveys with them, and I believe, as I 
recall the figures, the reductions in the depots at that time were on the 
order of 14 percent. In other words, they had good results. 

It is possible to go out to an installation and survey it and maybe 
the only recomme sndations vou can make are not in terms of reductions 
of large numbers of people. In some instances it might be 100 people, 
and I have known of cases where the teams thought increases were 
justified. But we have accompanied the Army teams on these sur- 
veys and we think their people are well trained. Some of the civilians 
involved are very knowledgeable. They have a good survey system. 
It would compare favorably with any I have observed closely. 

Mr. Davis. I am not making any charge against them. But 
assuming that it is good and assuming you have a survey team that 
knows its business, goes out and makes a survey, and comes back and 
makes its report. Notwithstanding all of that, it seems to me that 
it is possible under the Army’s system to completely nullify a report 
like that. If we assume—and I am not even making a charge that such 
a condition exists—but if we should assume that there is an installa- 
tion somewhere where the head of the installation has a good many 
unnecessary employees and is not interested at all in remedying the 
situation, and if a survey team comes out and makes its survey and 
discovers that, under this system is it not possible for the head of that 
installation to just completely nullify that survey provided he has a 
little cooperation from the head of that division or department, such 
as Army Ordnance? 

Mr. Lez. I do not think so. If you have reservations on the thing, 
we could take another look at that. 

Mr. Honaes. Possibly Mr. Comer could add to that. 

Mr. W. T. Comsr (Army). Let us assume the Army is doing a good 
job. Iean vouch for that. Ido not think there is any danger of such 
a survey being nullified by our Department for this reason. Take a 
survey just being completed of the Anniston Depot in Alabama. The 
team had on it representatives of Ordnance from Washington and from 
the Third Headquarters in Atlanta, and representatives from the 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics. A report will be given not only 
to the commander at Anniston but a copy will be sent to Atlanta. 

Mr. Davis. What is the name of that installation? 

Mr. Comer. The Anniston Ordnance Depot. That report will 
also be forwarded to the Chief of Ordnance. It will also go to G—1, 
who querterly makes an allocation of spaces to all of the installations 
in the Army. 
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In other words, every 3 months we review all the tables of distribu- 
tion for civilian and support personnel. 

A copy of the report also goes to the Deputy Chief of Staff for Logis- 
tics, who is at a higher echelon. I think there is enough review to 
assure that there is very little chance of a slip. Let us face it, machi- 
nations can always take place, but there is very little chance for slip- 
page in results from the survey findings. They are made by people 
who are entirely impartial; and they are able to compare one depot 
with another and thus evaluate their needs. 

So I feel that you can be completely at ease as to the results of the 
survey. 

Mr. Davis. Would you make up a compilation of recommendations 
made for improvements in management for the past year? 

Mr. Comer. We have already published that. It comes out on a 
semiannual basis, a management improvement program report which 
shows just that. We will be glad to furnish it. 

Mr. Davis. I would be glad if you would let us have that. 

(Examples of published reports showing the results of Army’s 
management improvement program have been submitted to the sub- 
committee and are included in the subcommittee’s file.) 

Mr. Davis. With further reference to the survey report: Is that 
report made out and sent in as a final action or is it submitted on a 
tentative basis and revised later and sent in? 

Mr. Comer. It is made on a final basis. It is subject to any 
recommendations the local commander might want to make. 

Mr. Davis. But it is not made as a tentative report and passed 
around and then changed before finally made? 

Mr. Comer. No, sir; it is made as a final report. The installation 
commander is given a copy of it and is told, “This is our report. You 
have the right to agree to all of it or make any objections and they 
will be forwarded with the report.” 

Mr. Davis. And at the same time you say a copy is sent to Wash- 
ington to the higher echelon? 

Mr. Comer. To the Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics and G-—1, 
the manpower control point of the Army. 

Mr. Davts. Mr. Johansen. 

Mr. JoHaANnseENn. I think the last answer covers the question I had in 
mind. I wanted to make clear that this report does go higher than the 
Chief of Ordnance. 

Mr. Comer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. But it does not go to the Secretary of the Army? 

Mr. Comer. No, sir. It goes to Mr. Milton, Assistant Secretary of 
the Army for Manpower, who acts for the Secretary of the Army. 

Mr. JoHANsEN. But, in contradistinction, in the Navy it would go 
to the Secretary of the Navy? 

Mr. Comer. I cannot answer that. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Perhaps Mr. Lee can answer that. 

Mr. Ler. I did not mean Mr. Thomas personally looked at it, I do 
not really know, but it goes to staff there, and the procedure in the 
Army would be roughly comparable to the procedure in the Navy, 
I think. 

Mr. Davis. I think you made the statement you could take another 
look at this system and check into these questions I have been raising 
here about this system? 
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Mr. Lex. We would be very much interested if there are any 
improvements that could be made in it; yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Alexander. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Lee, in all your experience with these surveys 
and trying to find the weaknesses, weeding out jobs and unnecessary 
work, and so forth, is it not true that you have to do it on a manpower 
utilization basis rather than appropriations or a fixed-sum basis? 

Mr. Leer. I very much agree with your point there. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. In the check list that you mentioned, I assume 
that the standard of ratio of military personnel to civilian employees 
is one standard. Do you have other standards for functions such as 
employees engaged in budgetary work, operations and methods, and 
so forth? 

Mr. Les. I am not familiar specifically with the one you mentioned 
on budgetary work, and on operations and methods I think it would 
be very difficult, because they are making staff studies and surveys 
and one might take a week and one might take a month. I happen 
to have here the staffing table for an Army hospital for the function 
of plumbing and steamfitting. This measures the workload in terms 
of square feet and it gives in terms of increments in the square footage 
the number of people that is considered optimum, the job title, and 
certain other information. A vast amount of statistics and organi- 
zational analysis goes into that. 

The Army has a 2-year program, I believe, for covering as much 
of the Army as lends itself to the manpower utilization approach. 

I would be glad to send the committee copies of publications they 
have issued on that, because I think they compare favorably with 
anything I have seen in private industry. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I would appreciate receiving that. 

(The information is as follows:) 

There are attached copies of three staffing guides developed by the Army. 
The guides apply to Army hospitals, personnel centers, and station complements. 

Within the next 12 months, the Army plans to issue staffing guides for the 
following-type units: Military districts, Army headquarters, disciplirary barracks, 
service schools, recruiting statiors, and finance offices. 

(The staffing guides referred to above, are included in the subcom- 
mittee’s file.) 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I notice in the program you have outlined it only 
goes to June 30 of next year. Of course it is the intention of the 
Defense Department to continually follow through on this manpower 
utilization study; is it not? 

Mr. Ler. Yes, sir, and really a lot of the payoff we are getting now 
is from work that was done in times past, because it has a cumulative 
effect. One reason we do not get as much resistance from local com- 
manders as we might have 4 years ago, when it was newer, is that 
they have been trained. That is one of the best things that can 
happen to us. In my opinion it is not as much we staff people who 
make our living at making these surveys, but it is the people who 
manage down the line who get results. If they cooperate with us we 
will get good results. I think we are moving in that direction. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I certainly want to compliment the Secretary of 
Defense on his fine policy statement. 

Mr. Ler. Thank you. 
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Mr. AtexanperR. Do you not think looking toward a 2-percent 
reduction each quarter is the way to continue? 

Mr. Ler. I like the way the policy statement was worded in this 
ease, and that is that the reductions would be selective. You try to 
find out where they can be absorbed with the least impact and your 
goal is a target. This is an objective that you will try to reach. | 
cannot speak to the period beyond 1956 because I do not know what 
their position on the military side will be then. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Is it not a continuing problem rather than one 
you settle today and get over with? 

Mr. Ler. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ALtexanper. That is all, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Henderson. 

Mr. Henperson. Mr. Lee, in the breakdown which you gave us a 
little while ago about the proposed reductions in the ‘Army, Navy 
and Air Force, as I figure it is about 6 percent for each of those? 

Mr. Ler. It is, sir. 

Mr. Henperson. As you go down in the priority level, of course 
your reductions will not be uniform, is that so? Do you contemplate 
a 6 percent reduction in each part of the Army, Navy, and Air Force? 

Mr. Ler. Not in each part. The reductions are intended to be 
where there will be the least impact and will be absorbed by attrition 
as much as possible. 

Mr. Henperson. Is there any established ratio today between the 
number of military personnel that you have and the number of civilian 
personnel that you have? 

Mr. Lex. That has been one of the things that has been studied 
most, I think, this past year. The Navy “has done a particularly 
excellent job on that, in my opinion. I do not think I have a copy 
with me, and I think it may be classified, but this relates to the mili- 
tary side of the picture and the problem we have had keeping up our 
reenlistment rate. 

In the Navy, we found that in certain skills, for instance, boiler- 
maker, a man who goes to sea as a boilermaker gets one tour of shore 
duty in 10 years. This isa poor incentive for reenlistment. So Navy 
has gone into each skill to determine just what the optimum seashore 
ratio should be. It is a good study, with emphasis on the military 
side. But I explain that in order to indicate that there probably 
really is not an optimum ratio between military and civilian in terms 
of an overall figure. That would vary with your fleet deployment 
and would be on a program basis year by year. 

Our policy is to use civilians to the maximum extent, but still have 
a rotation base in the United States so that we can bring our military 
personnel back within a reasonable time. I think the answer to your 
question is that there is no ratio established and I spoke at some length 
to explain why there is none. 

Mr. Henperson. We have been dealing in generalities in that we 
make surveys and eventually make a reduction. Can you give the 
committee some concrete illustration of what a survey team has done, 
what they have found, and what position or function where duplica- 
tion has been found to exist has been eliminated? 

Mr. Ler. Let me try to do that a little more specifically. We were 
involved in a survey which I mentioned earlier of the Air Materiel 
Command in 1953, and the way we did that was as a cooperative 
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undertaking with the Air Foree. We approached the Assistant 
Secretary of the Air Force and his people and the Director of Man- 
power and Organization, and said we would like to team up with them 
and go take a look at the Air Materiel Command. We went to a 
particular base that was a representative activity in that area. We 
studied such things as the actual workload that was coming in there. 
This is a base where they maintain and repair aircraft and where they 
have certain depot supply functions for parts that go into aircraft. 

Our team consisted in this case of about eight people. We sent out 
an advance questionnaire requesting considerable information for the 
local activity to get together for us. We analyzed this information 
when we got down there with their people, so that they could interpret 
it. I believe you get a little further when you involve the people 
responsible for running the place. 

We looked at the workload trends in that particular activity and 
the forecast of what the workload was going to be. We looked at the 
organizational structure and the ratio between supervision and the 
number of employees. They had very good records in this place and 
had done a very good management job themselves, but at this particu- 
lar time their workload picture was changing. Maybe the adjustments 
would have been made even if we had not made this survey. Maybe 
we accelerated the adjustments by 60 or 90 days, and in that way saved 
some payroll costs. 

A rather complete report was made on that activity. As I recall the 
report covered about 60 pages. There were about 6 pages in summary 
form given to the Assistant Secretary of Defense and to the Secretary 
of the Air Ferce. They told us to go to other installations of this type. 
I think we went to three more, with Air Force people all the time, and 
as a result of that we recommended that the proper adjustment 
would be a reduction of 12,000. In that case the Aur Force did 2,000 
better than we recommended, 14,000. This was phased over a 6-month 
period to give them a chance to make that adjustment. I think the 
payroll saving from this particwar thing was about $45 million. 
Mr. Wilson gave the Air Force authority to use that money to imple- 
ment the project called Native Son. This was a study of replacing 
personnel overseas with natives. As I recall the figures, the numbers 
brought back were 31,000 military personnel, which enabled them to 
get additional wings with a lot less manpower. The Air Force deserves 
the credit for it. Their management people made the decisions, they 
worked with us on it. Not everything works out as nicely and as 
dramatically as that. 

Mr. Henperson. Did you find resistance to your program at any 
level? 

Mr. Lez. We have to be able to prove and document the findings 
and conclusions that we make, but I do not construe that as resistance. 
I think it would be a mistake if every time a staffman spends a week 
in an activity and maybe just walks through and does not really study 
the operations to take a lot of drastic steps based on such staff 
procedures. — I think the staffman should be able to put down in black 
and white what can be done. It ought to be a good study and 
analyzed. If you do that, the commanders will work with you. 

The lack of cooperation arises when you go in and try to be a little 
bit arbitrary and say, “You do not know “how to run your business, 
you have just been here for 3 years working hard. I have been here 
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for a day and I can tell you how to run your business.”’ That is when, 
human nature being what it is, you are going to have a little bit of 
trouble. But, if you go in and study the problem and document it, 
it has been my experience, a good adjustment will be arrived at. 

Mr. Henperson. That is all. Thank you. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Lee, you have been very kind in giving us a lot of 
information we need this morning, and I do not want to unnecessarily 
drag it out, but I want to ask a few questions that I think will get to 
the roots of our problem. 

I believe the high date, when your personnel was at its highest peak, 
was July 1952 to January 1953. Is that a correct statement? 

Mr. Les. The highest figure we bave on this report for civilian 
employees, Department of Defense, is June 30, 1952, 1,357,000. 

Mr. Davis. What about January 1953? According to the figures 
I have it was 1,431,828. 

Mr. Ler. I do not have a figure for January 1953. 

Mr. Davis. I have here as the figure for the Army in January 195: 
623,421. 

Mr. Goopr. Check. 

Mr. Davis. And for the Navy, July 1952, 482,348; and for the 
Air Force in January 1953, 326,059. 

Mr. Ler. The figures I have here are substantially the same, not 
very much difference. 

Mr. Davis. That adds up to 1,431,828. 

Mr. Les. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. As being the high figure. 

Mr. Ler. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. The low figure which I have is for the Army, March 
1950, 298,333; for the Navy, February 1950, 283,504; and the nearest 
figure I have to that date for the Air Force is 109,164. Do you have a 
date nearer to February 1950? 

Mr. Ler. No, sir. The only thing I have that far back is June 
1950. 

Mr. Davis. According to Mr. Johnson it was 149,437 in February 
1950, which would make a total, if I use the 1947 figure, of 691,001. 

Mr. Les. Would you like us to check the official figures and give 
you those? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, I would. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Official civilian employment in the Department of Defense, low and high for 
post World War II, and current, are as follows: 
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A—LOW 
one Civilian 
Department Time employment 
SPIE OF SPUD ag ncn iwin co wsescvcccscecice Ube | March 1950- 742, 817 
Office, Secretary of Defense... --.............----...-.--.| February 1950- 1 1, 737 
MN nn 358 Shbb bb onidiad seeded be cdeld bbe owes deddit) weeeen Nae t 298, 333 
 , ee dda ech he dbotds Ghalhiids 48 casi aeits in February 1950_-- 2 283, 504 
i ae Sse SSAA LL E6 woke do 149, 437 
' 
B—HIGH 
Depertanans af Doetanee 5.45.5 02 beens n che cesesysemees | July 19882. -----~- 4.4444 1, 339, 455 
Office, Secretary of Defense...-.............------- ..| October 1952.........- sncél 2, 295 
FI alien wtieds in chleiat aitianiew tose pile = .-----}| June 1952_ 543, 853 
PUPAL chdn ld Neb civordsdiscee vescuudewd -_ ...----| July 1952_- 2 482, 348 
FT eh tntes edkoats <dctdieed ote dd eesiotaddd ...--| January 1953. wee si 326, 059 
| i 
C—CURRENT 
I icon cad tkecineius axtancincaniern heard paced 1, 181, 235 
Office, Secretary of Defense_._.-..--.-....------ aPavitil . ee Piss 1, 946 
BEE a ddebbhbh si cndddatecdgdsdlddedddacssodccks uecties | GR. 24 is 446, 235 
IL. «ice peteddas<busthben tiie <epketiocanaben ewe’ Be ttinby ss } 2 414, 159 
318, 877 


Air Force |__...do sateen nid 


1 Applies to period since January 1950. 
2? Includes civilians employed in the Marine Corps. 


Mr. Davis. What I am getting at, currently, in September 1955, I 
believe we have in the Army 450,771; in the Navy, 412,489; and in 
the Air Force, 315,016; which totals up to 1,178,276. 

As between the current figures and the high figures there has been a 
reduction of 253,552 Federal civilian employees in the Defense De- 
partment. 

Taking the low figure in February 1950, we still have in the Defense 
Department now 487,275 more Federal civilian employees than there 
were at that low point in 1950. Although there has been a reduction 
of 253,552 from the high peak, there still are now in the Department 
487,275 more than there were at the low point in February 1950. 
What is the answer to that? That is nearly a half million more now 
than at the low point. - 

Mr. Lee. I do not think I am qualified to speak to that point. I 
was not in manpower work then and I do not know what accounts for 
that. 

Mr. Davis. That is quite a sizable figure, nearly one-half million 

Mr. Ler. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Are you prepared to tell us, or would it be a proper 
question for me to ask you—I do not want to get into anything that 
is classified—but could you tell us, without invading that, what the 
figure of military personnel was in 1950 when we had this low figure 
of civilian employees? 

Mr. Lee. I probably have that figure here and if it is not marked 
“‘classified’’ I will give that to you. 

Mr. Davis. I thought it was pretty well known. 

Mr. Ler. 1950, what date did you want, sir? 

Mr. Davis. February or March 1950. 
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Mr. Ler. There are two 1950 figures here, May and June. The 
total military personnel May 31, 1950 is given as 1,459,395. 

Mr. Davis. That is something like half of what we have now; is 
that correct? 

Mr. Ler. Yes, sir; on that order. 

Mr. Davis. Would you say that that additional number of military 
personnel would justify approximately half a million more Federal 
civilian employees now than there were in 1950? 

Mr. Ler. I would say that your problem in arriving at a conclusion 
like that—and I think it would be very difficult on other than kind of 
a broad judgmental basis. The things you would have to know 
besides your number of military personnel would include a comparison 
of your military facilities then and now. I do not know at the 
moment what other things. There is a relationship between the sizes 
of military and civilian personnel, but not a direct relationship. 

Mr. Davis. Where you merely add to the number of military 
personnel, it should not go up in the same ratio that your military 
personnel goes up; should it? 

Mr. Ler. I do not think there is a precise 1-to-1 relationship be- 
tween them. You have one thing on the military side which would 
make it very, very difficult, I thmk. The reason I mention this is, 
before I got into the manpower field I used to do research and develop- 
ment work for General McNarney in the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense. I know we are getting complicated electronic equipment, 
“black boxes,’’ as they are called that take 5 or 6 men where in the 
past they took 2 or 3 to maintain. So, I think it would be difficult 
to arrive at a scientific conclusion. 

Mr. Davis. In evaluating your situation you would, of course, go 
into that? 

Mr. Ler. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. And ascertain why they still have one-half million 
more? 

Mr. Ler. We would not necessarily do it on the pasis of trying to 
work out comparisons with 1950, but it would be on the basis of the 
policy in Mr. Wilson’s general guidelines. 

Mr. Davis. I notice in the Air Force there has been a smaller reduc- 
tion from the high peak in the Air Force than in the other two branches 
of the Defense Department, the Army and the Navy. For instance, 
their high in January 1953 was 326,059, and in September it was 
315,016, which is about an 11,000 reduction from the peak in January 
1953. Is there any particular reason why that situation exists? 

Mr. Les. The general reason is that they still are on a buildup. 
That is to say, they are adding additional wings. As you know, the 
goal is 137 wings by the end of 1956, and that means they will have 
to add a number of additional wings between now and then. They 
have the problem of working it out, through better manpower utiliza- 
tion and through improvements that they have been very vigorous 
about the last couple years. They have the problem of reaching 
these goals without any significant increases in strength. 

Mr. Davis. I think they do deserve a lot of commendation for 
many things which they have done. I am one of the first to accord 
it to them. Also, I am one of those who believe it is one of the most 
important parts of our defense program. I know that we cannot be 
niggardly in what we do for them, but I was just interested to know 
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exactly what the reason is for this small reduction which is evident 
here, from these figures. 

Mr. Ler. They were trying to get the military personnel into wings, 
and to help them do that they added this increased number of 
civilians. 

Mr. Davis. I believe that is all I have. 

Mr. Rees. | have a few questions. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Rees. 

Mr. Ress. You gave a date of 1955, and then you said 1956. Did 
you not mean 1957? 

Mr. Ler. 1957. Fiscal year 1957. Thank you, sir. I hope that 
can be corrected. 

Mr. Russ. I have just 2 or 3 questions. There has been quite a 
discussion about this matter of standards, and the fixing of standards. 
Do you compare them with industry wherever you can do so? You 
know, it costs so much more to get a thing done by the military 
than it does to get it done by private industry. Do you use those 
comparisons? 

Mr. Ler. One of the very difficult things is to find anything covering 
industry that you can use in the Defense Establishment. We went 
through this on our food service standards study on cafeterias. We 
have gone through it in analyzing training on some of our ratios of 
trainees to instructors. My people come back with 30 different 
standards, and this will be the industry standard. It depends on 
whether you are in the steel industry, the oil industry, or something 
else. We have found it very difficult to really be guided by that, but 
we have gone into it, and wherever we can find anything we do use it. 

I think there have been places where it has been used. I would 
have to get that information for you, as to where it has been used. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Examples of the uses of operating standards developed in part or in whole by 
private industry and adapted for use in the Defense Establishment are mentioned 
below by military departments. The military departments have for sometime 
been actively engaged in installing work measurement so that they can have a 
basis for determining the amount of work that can be reasonably expected from 
the personnel. The heart of this work measurement system is the standard that 
is established for each job. There are generally two types of standards; one 
known as statistical standards and the other called engineering standards. Both 
types of standards are built on practices and procedures that are commonly found 
in private industry. Inasmuch as there are few areas where industry standards 
are uniform, specific industrial standards cannot be applied generally in the serv- 
ices but they are used as guides. Similarly, inasmuch as jobs and working con- 
ditions are seldom comparable between industry and Government, it is imprac- 
ticable to compare performance standards between the two. However, the tech- 
niques for establishing standards can be compared. 

Examples of the application of those techniques in the Army are as follows: 

(a) A few years ago, a private consulting firm aided the Ordnance Corps in the 
installation of engineered standards in the Erie Ordnance Depot and Watertown 
Arsenal based on asystem known as methods time measurement. In this system 
the time values for common motions are used as the basis for setting a performance 
standard for the entire job. These standards for the common motions are the 
same as those used in many private companies. 

(b) The Chemical Corps has established engineered standards in its Pine Bluff 
and Rocky Mountain Arsenals. Army personnel were trained in the use of pre- 
cision timing instruments for determining the amount of time that would be allowed 
to accomplish different jobs. The technique used in setting these time standards 
was identical with the technique used in many private industries. 

(c) The Signal and Quartermaster Corps have undertaken programs to install 
engineered standards throughout their depots. The procedures and techniques 
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for establishing standards, however, are the same as those commonly found in 
private industry. 

(d) For a number of years the Surgeon General has been developing standards 
of performance for its personnel in the operation of hospitals. Nursing services, 
food services, and janitorial services are examples of the types of work for which 
standards have been developed. These standards are largely statistical in nature 
and are patterned after comparable standards used in public and private hospitals. 

(e) The Springfield, Frankford. Watervliet, and Picatinny Arsenals of the 
Ordnance Corps have for many years used engineered standards in designing, 
controlling, and staffing the production lines in the making of rifles and shells. 
These standards are based on the commonly accepted precision methods which 
are used in private industry. In the case of the Springfield Arsenal, time standards 
are an integral part of the pay system wherein the amount of incentive pay given 
the workers is governed by their performance compared to the standards. 

It should be pointed ouv that manpower (labor) standards are only a small 
portion of the predetermined standards which management uses in industry and 
which the Army is likewise developing and using. Organization, material, 
dimensional, layout method, cost, and program standards are in various stages 
of development and use in the Army as in private industry. 

Since the prohibitions on the use of time measuring devices were removed, the 
Navy has developed engineered standards utilizing the same techniques applied 
by private industry. This work has progressed with the assistance of manage- 
ment-consultant firms who bave trained Navy employees in the essential tech- 
niques and provided guides in the development and installation of standards. 
Examples of such programs are indicated below. 

(a) The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts initiated a pilot program at the 
Naval Supply Depot, Bayonne, N. J., in May 1954. The purpose was to deter- 
mine whether work standards could be scientifically derived by time and motion 
studies for paperwork, material handling, equipment maintenance, and other 
operations performed at a naval supply depot. An evaluation of this pilot 
installation in July 1955 resulted in the conclusion that the program should be 
extended to other activities managed by the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. 
It is now planned that within 3 years engineered standards programs will be 
under way at all BuSandA field activities determined to have susceptible opera- 
tions. These activities employ about 43,000 civilians, of which it is estimated 
that as many as three-fourths may be subjected to engineered work standards, 

(b) The Bureau of Yards and Vocks has provided leadership in the Depart- 
ment of Defense for the installation and use of automoti\e flat-rate guides in 
transportation shops. This has resulted in reducing the number of employees 
working in these shops, and substantial savings have already been raelized. 
This Bureau is currently developing similar flat-rate guides applicable to the 
maintenance of material-handling, construction, and weight-hardling equip- 
ment. It is expected that their installation will provide still further savings. 

(c) The United States Marine Corps between December 1950 and September 
1952 de eloped and installed standards for all operations in the Clothing Factory 
of the Marine Corps Depot of Supplies, Philadelphia, Pa. These standards, that 
cover some 900 employees at the Marine Corps Clothing Factory, are well- 
recognized for their objecti\ ity and completeness. 

In the Air Force, time standards for the maintenance of commercial vehicles 
are in daily use. These standards are the same as those used in industry and 
published under the name of Motors Flat Pate Manual. Time standards for the 
maintenance of tactical vehicles are also being developed by the Ordnance Corps 
of the Army. 

Time standards for special purpose vehicles are in process of publication at 
Mallory Air Force Base under the direction of Air Materiel Command. These 
were developed at Warner P.obins Air Force Base by time-study engineers. 

A prime example of the direct association of an Air Force operation with its 
commercial counterpart is the Air Force laundry and dry-cleaning operation. 
On 1 July 1955, all Air Force laundry and dry-cleaning activities were placed 
under an industrial fund which requires that the activity pay its own way. 
Under this arrangement, Air Force laundries are periodically compared with 
nzarby commercial laundries. If the Air Force operation is not performing at a 
cost comparable to that which would be charged for similar commercial service 
the Air Force laundry is closed and the operation is contracted. 


Mr. Rezs. We hear a lot of criticism to the effect that, “If industry 
were doing this thing it would not be nearly so expensive.” 
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Another question I have is this: You spoke about these teams. 

Mr. Lex. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rees. I think you spoke somewhat in generalities. Referring 
to Mr. Henderson’s inquiry, can you not tell us about what these 
teams recommended, what the recommendations were and what you 
really got done? That applies pretty much to what we are trying to 
do here. If you do not have it you certainly have reports you can 
let us have. 

Mr. Lug. Yes, sir.” 

Mr. Ress. You can say, “Here is a team that went out and made 
these recommendations after finding these situations, and here are the 
results.” Is that a practical thing to ask you or not? 

Mr. Lue. Yes, sir; that is a practical thing. In the case of the Air 
Materiel Command study the net result was the one that I gave to 
Mr. Henderson. That was a reduction in force over a 6-month period 
of 14,000 additional. 

Another specific one that I can recall is a survey, I believe in the 
middle of 1954, of Major Command Headquarters in the Army. Ido 
not have in mind the figures. I do remember the order of percent- 
age reduction; that was 10 percent, divided about halfway between 
military and civilian. I think the magnitude of that number was 
about an 8,000 reduction in the major Zone of Interior (continental 
United States) headquarters 

I mentioned the depot surveys of the Army in about the summer 
of 1953, and I think I gave about 14,000 as the order of reduction‘in 
that. I do not know the number of depots. I may be missing these 
figures a little bit, because I am remembering them, but theseare 
specific examples. 

Mr. Ress. I should think you would certainly have the detailed 
information. 

Mr. Ler. Would you like a summary made up for you? 

Mr. Regs. That is what I am asking. 

Mr. Ler. We would be glad to make up one for you. I did not 
bring it with me today. 

Mr. Rees. All right. 

(The information is as follows:) 


ARMY 


Each major subordinate command, service, and agency in the Army, both in 
the Zone of the Interior and overseas, bas been delegated the responsibility of 
conducting manpower utilization on-site surveys of all activities and installations 
under their jurisdiction. 

Surveys are conducted on a prescheduled cyclic plan whereby each activity or 
installation is appraised at least once every 2 years. Surveyors are experienced 
full-time manpower personnel who are trained in their field by either on-the-job 
training or formal schooling. A 6-week manpower control offieer and civilian 
course has been established at Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind., since 1952. 

The primary purpose of a manpower survey is to determine minimum personnel 
requirements and to further a more efficient utilization of manpower. This is 
accomplished by considering appropriate changes to policy, directives, assigned 
missions, organizational structures, physical layout, facilities, operative methods 
and procedures, workloads, the efficiency of the working force, and similar related 
management techniques and principles. 

The conduct of manpower surveys involves three closely related but separate, 
phases. These phases are the presurvey phase, the actual or on-site phase, and 
the implementation or postsurvey phase. 





2 Refer to material inserted, p. 32. 
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for establishing standards, however, are the same as those commonly found in 
private industry. 

(d) For a number of years the Surgeon General has been developing standards 
of performance for its personnel in the operation of hospitals. Nursing services, 
food services, and janitorial services are examples of the types of work for which 
standards have been developed. These standards are largely statistical in nature 
and are patterned after comparable standards used in public and private hospitals. 

(e) The Springfield, Frankford. Watervliet, and Picatinny Arsenals of the 
Ordnance Corps have for many years used engineered standards in designing, 
controlling, and staffing the production lines in the making of rifles and shells. 
These standards are based on the commonly accepted precision methods which 
are used in private industry. In the case of the Springfield Arsenal, time standards 
are an integral part of the pay system wherein the amount of incentive pay given 
the workers is governed by their performance compared to the standards. 

It should be pointed ouv that manpower (labor) standards are only a small 
portion of the predetermined standards which management uses in industry and 
which the Army is likewise developing and using. Organization, material, 
dimensional, layout method, cost, and program standards are in various stages 
of development and use in the Army as in private industry. 

Since the prohibitions on the use of time measuring devices were removed, the 
Navy has developed engineered standards utilizing the same techniques applied 
by private industry. This work has progressed with the assistance of manage- 
ment-consultant firms who have trained Navy employees in the essential tech- 
niques and provided guides in the development and installation of standards. 
Examples of such programs are indicated below. 

(a) The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts initiated a pilot program at the 
Naval Supply Depot, Bayonne, N. J., in May 1954. The purpose was to deter- 
mine whether work standards could be scientifically derived by time and motion 
studies for paperwork, material handling, equipment maintenance, and other 
operations performed at a naval supply depot. An evaluation of this pilot 
installation in July 1955 resulted in the conclusion that the program should be 
extended to other activities managed by the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. 
It is now planned that within 3 years engineered standards programs will be 
under way at all BuSandA field activities determined to have susceptible opera- 
tions. These activities employ about 43,000 civilians, of which it is estimated 
that as many as three-fourths may be subjected to engineered work standards, 

(6) The Bureau of Yards and Docks has provided leadership in the Depart- 
ment of Defense for the installation and use of automoti\e flat-rate guides in 
transportation shops. This has resulted in reducing the number of employees 
working in these shops, and substantial savings have already been raelized. 
This Bureau is currently developing similar flat-rate guides applicable to the 
maintenance of material-handling, construction, and weight-hardling equip- 
ment. It is expected that their installation will provide still further savings. 

(c) The United States Marine Corps between December 1950 and September 
1952 de eloped and installed standards for all operations in the Clothing Factory 
of the Marine Corps Depot of Supplies, Philadelphia, Pa. These standards, that 
cover some 900 employees at the Marine Corps Clothing Factory, are well- 
recognized for their objecti\ ity and completeness. 

In the Air Force, time standards for the maintenance of commercial vehicles 
are in daily use. These standards are the same as those used in industry and 
published under the name of Motors Flat Pate Manual. Time standards for the 
maintenance of tactical vehicles are also being developed by the Ordnance Corps 
of the Army. 

Time standards for special purpose vehicles are in process of publication at 
Mallory Air Force Base under the direction of Air Materiel Command. These 
were developed at Warner Pobins Air Force Base by time-study engineers. 

A prime example of the direct association of an Air Force operation with its 
commercial counterpart is the Air Force laundry and dry-cleaning operation. 
On 1 July 1955, all Air Force laundry and dry-cleaning activities were placed 
under an industrial fund which requires that the activity pay its own way. 
Under this arrangement, Air Force laundries are periodically compared with 
nzarby commercial laundries. If the Air Force operation is not performing at a 
cost comparable to that which would be charged for similar commercial service 
the Air Force laundry is closed and the operation is contracted. 


Mr. Ress. We hear a lot of criticism to the effect that, “If industry 
were doing this thing it would not be nearly so expensive.” 
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Another question I have is this: You spoke about these teams. 

Mr. Ler. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ress. I think you spoke somewhat in generalities. Referring 
to Mr. Henderson’s inquiry, can you not tell us about what these 
teams recommended, what the recommendations were and what you 
really got done? That applies pretty much to what we are trying to 
do here. If you do not have it you certainly have reports you can 
let us have. 

Mr. Luz. Yes, sir.” 

Mr. Ress. You can say, “Here is a team that went out and made 
these recommendations after finding these situations, and here are the 
results.”” Is that a practical thing to ask you or not? 

Mr. Leer. Yes, sir; that is a practical thing. In the case of the Air 
Materiel Command study the net result was the one that I gave to 
Mr. Henderson. That was a reduction in force over a 6-month period 
of 14,000 additional. 

Another specific one that I can recall is a survey, I believe in the 
middle of 1954, of Major Command Headquarters in the Army. I do 
not have in mind the figures. I do remember the order of percent- 
age reduction; that was 10 percent, divided about halfway between 
military and civilian. I think the magnitude of that number was 
about an 8,000 reduction in the major Zone of Interior (continental 
United States) headquarters. 

I mentioned the depot surveys of the Army in about the summer 
of 1953, and I think I gave about 14,000 as the order of reduction‘in 
that. I do not know the number of depots. I may be missing these 
figures a little bit, because I am remembering them, but these are 
specific examples. 

Mr. Ress. | should think you would certainly have the detailed 
information. 

Mr. Ler. Would you like a summary made up for you? 

Mr. Ress. That is what I am asking. 

Mr. Ler. We would be glad to make up one for you. I did not 
bring it with me today. 

Mr. Rees. All right. 

(The information is as follows:) 











































ARMY 


Each major subordinate command, service, and agency in the Army, both in 
the Zone of the Interior and overseas, bas been delegated the responsibility of 
conducting manpower utilization on-site surveys of all activities and installations 
under their jurisdiction. 

Surveys are conducted on a prescheduled cyclic plan whereby each activity or 
installation is appraised at least once every 2 years. Surveyors are experienced 
full-time manpower personnel who are trained in their field by either on-the-job 
training or formal schooling. A 6-week manpower control offieer and civilian 
course has been established at Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind., since 1952. 

The primary purpose of a manpower survey is to determine minimum personnel 
requirements and to further a more efficient utilization of manpower. This is 
accomplished by considering appropriate changes to policy, directives, assigned 
missions, organizational structures, physical layout, facilities, operative methods 
and procedures, workloads, the efficiency of the working force, and similar related 
management techniques and principles. 

The conduct of manpower surveys involves three closely related but separate, 
phases. These phases are the presurvey phase, the actual or on-site phase, and 
the implementation or postsurvey phase. 
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(a) Presurvey phase.—Activities to be surveyed are furnished copies of the sur- 
vey schedule or a directive in sufficient time for assembly of data. Copies of the 
survey information requested are submitted to the surveying headquarters for 
prestaffing and coordination so that the team is better prepared for the on-site 
phase. 

(b) On-site phase.—The team, following orientation ard prebriefings at the ac- 
tivity with the commanding officer, accomplished its mission as follows: Survey 
members visit and appraise every function by inter: iewing all echelons from office 
or division to branch and section le el. Workload data furnished on the survey 
forms is checked for validity. Staffing is e alvated in line with considerations 
outlined above. Final recommendations are discussed at each organizational 
level to include a close-out with the commanding officer. The commander has 
the right to reclama the team recommendations in writing, which he forwards to 
the sur eying command within 5 to 10 days following the end of the on-site sur. ey. 

c) Postsurvey phase.—When the sur. ey is recei ed at the sur eying command 
it is again coordinated with the headquarters staff along with the reclama (if one 
is submitted) for final approval. When finalized, a rew personrel authorization 
voucher is issued to the sur eyed acti ity based on the final results of the ap- 
proved survey. A copy of the completed and appro ed sur ey is submitted to 
the Department of the Army within 45 days following the completion of the on-site 
survey, 

The sur ey is re iewed in the Utilization Branch of the Manpower Control 
Di-ision, Office, Assistant Chief of Staff, G-1. A copy of the review is furrished 
to the command that conducted the survey as well as interested staff agencies. 

fter 20 days the sur ey is forwarded to the Adjutant General where it is utilized 
in the preparation of staffing guides and vardsticks. 

Personnel spaces saved through the survey program are either utilized by the 
major command to equitably distribute the spaces to other acti ities or are turned 
in to the Denartwent of Army as unneeded spaces. Office, Assistant Chief of 
Staff. G-1. in turn, redistributes any returned spaces to other major commands 
requiring the 

During periods of reduction in personnel or during periods of increased acti ity, 
without the recessary additional personnel, these surveys provided in the past 
few vears the means for accomplishing end-year programs that would otherwise 
have not been possible. The manpower surveys were responsible for effecting 
the following personnel reductions which were applied to meet programed reduc- 
tions or to satisfy increased requirements in other areas: 


Number of |Total person-| Net changes | Net changes | Net changes 








Fiscal year 





surveys nel surveyed civilian | military total 
| 
‘l ’ Lie ee a 
| | 
1953__ 659 490, 850 — 12, 896 —2, 267 | —15, 163 
1954. ; 701 558, 669 — 24, 933 —14, 187 | — 39, 120 
1955 : SOS 694, 808 —5, 486 — 29, 016 
1956 (ist quarter) 154 150, 420 —5, 712 — 2, 319 —8, 031 


Published manpower survey reports of Letterkenny Ordnance Depot, Jefferson- 
ville Quartermaster Depot, and Headquarters Southwestern Command have 
been provided for the record. These survey reports are fairly representative 
examples of the Army’s manpower survey program. All three surveys were 
made during the summer of 1955 and resulted in a total reduction of 983 civilian 
personnel. 


(Specific examples of manpower surveys, referred to above, are 
included in the subecommittee’s file.) 


Navy 


Specific surveys are made of the Shore Establishment and shore-based activities 
in all naval districts by the on-site survey parties under the Naval Inspector 
General. These surveys are made on a2-vearcycle. <A detailed report containing 
all reeommendations is submitted to the Chief of Naval Operations who conducts a 
review of the recommendations in coordination with all cognizant bureaus and 
offices, and, in turn, the Chief of Naval Operations submits the report with his 
recommendations to the Secretarv of the Navy (Under Secretary) for approval. 
The commanding officer of the activity reported on is given a copy of all reports 
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and can submit a rebuttal. A system exists for carefully following up on all 
recommendations, and reports of implementation are required. 

All reports are handled as internal correspondence of appropriate classification, 
and, as such, are not published except to cognizant activities 


Arr Force 


The Air Force, as the Navy, did not have available unclassified published 
reports. However, there follows examples of the results of past surveys made by 
the Air Force. 

In November of 1953, Air Proving Ground Command was surveyed to determine 
minimum manpower requirements for the performance of its mission. The survey 
concluded that better manpower utilization could be realized by reorganizing the 
personnel, supply, and communications functions and a deemphasis of nonprimary 
mission activities would result in a withdrawal of personnel authorizations. The 
final reduction reached by this survey was approximately 750 authorization 

An organization and classification survey, conducted in May 1954, was designed 
as a one-time survey to critically review our supervisory and high-grade structure 
and set the stage for a permanent control program 

The purpose of the survey was to resolve the Air Force civilian grade structure 
and rectify the following conditions when found: 

Dual military-civilian incumbency of positions 

The lavering of supervisory echelons, 

The subdivision of functions into parallel organizational units 

Kxcessive numbers of staff and specialist type positions which cut across 
the responsibilities of line supervisors. 

The creation of new units and positions to handle additional assigned missions 
without consideration for the capabilities of existing organizations and personnel 

Overlapping of responsibilities between units. 

Action based on the findings of the survey produced the following results: A 
reduction in requirements of 990 supervisory and higher graded civilian positions 
and 677 officer and non-commissioned-officer positions. Incumbents affected 
were reassigned or released from employment. 

While the total savings cannot be attributed solely to the elimination of dual 
supervision or layering, a substantial savings can be credited to the elimination 
of dual military-military, civilian-civilian, and military-civilian staffing. 

In August 1955, an analysis of the military authorizations in the Far Fast 
Air Forces revealed that a number of support functions might be operated with 
greater economy. Included in these functions were unit administration, food 
services, unit supply, air installations, base and depot supply, air police, aircraft 
maintenance, communications, motor vehicle, commissaries, and laundries 
FEAF was notified of this observation and a survey was conducted by USAF 
representatives. As a result of these actions approximately 5,300 military 
authorizations are being recovered. 











Mr. Rees. You know Congress has removed the restrictions on 
what we call the work measurement. What have you done to push 
the use of that? 

Mr. Ler. I can think of two big jobs, and I think the other people 
will add others. There has been a work measurement type of engi- 
neering study in the air materiel areas of the Air Force. That is a 
big user of civilian personnel. And there has been one in the Navy 
counterpart, naval air stations. I am sure there are many other 
instances, if you would like for us to prepare a statement on that. 

Mr. Rees. I would just kind of like to know in a general way what 
you accomplished as a result of that. 

Mr. Ler. All right, sir; we will get that. 

(The information is as follows: ) 

Work measurement, often called performance analysis, provides the Defense 
Establishment the advantages of basing plans, estimates, and requirements con- 
cerning major work areas upon facts instead of guesses. 

The basic statistics, man-hours and work units, are used not only to develop 
standards and percent effectiveness in measured work areas but also as basic 
data for the labor element of cost reports, and as the basic data for manpower 
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surveys, as well as other personnel and operating reports required by top 
management. 

Supervisory personnel, in many instances, use man-hour and workload data to 
schedule day-to-day work and to transfer personnel within the organization to 
handle peak workloads. 

These data also support programing and budgeting by providing a base upon 
which budget estimates and program schedules can be developed for those work 
areas which are measured by performance analysis. 

The Army has used work measurement in various organizational segments since 
its adoption by Army Service Forces in World War II. Some organizations have 
used and developed work measurement continuously since then; others are rela- 
tively new users. In 1953, the Department of the Army formally recognized the 
efforts of its major commands and directed that work measurement be developed 
and used throughout the Army Establishment except in combatant units. The 
adoption and use of the work measurement system overseas was made optional. 
The name “performance analysis’? was adopted by the Army to minimize the 
association of the current efforts with some of the unacceptable administrative 
techniques connected with earlier attempts to use work measurement. In 1955, 
AR 1-50, Performance Analysis, was published directing the implementation of 
the system by major commands and Chiefs of Department of the Army agencies 
on or before July 1, 1955. This regulation provided a common denominator for 
all organizations upon which their systems could be based. In order to insure the 
development of performance data which could be used for comparison, standard 
work areas and work units were prescribed, and standard procedures were estab- 
lished for developing, setting and expressing statistical standards. A standard 
report form was directed in this regulation to further insure comparability. 

Statistical standards have been developed in all major Devartment of the 
Army commands and, in addition, engineered standards programs have been 
developed in at least five of the technical services. 

ixamples of improvements in the Army based upon the use of performance 
analvsis or the development of standards: 

(a) On the basis of comparative costs, a studv of the caliber 30 M1 rifle receiver 
line at Springfield Arsenal was scheduled during the first quarter of fiscal year 
1956. The objective of the study was to improve production methods and reduce 
direct labor costs. 

Although the lines appeared to be operating in a highly satisfactory manner, 
an analysis of costs indicated that a review of the standards and methods pre- 
viously established should be undertaken. It was pointed up that deficiencies 
and inaccuracies in the methods and standards existed which were responsible 
for the variations in costs. 

Upon completion of the study, and the revision of methods and standards, 
together with the elimination of delays that were avoidable, a substantial improve- 
ment in the overall operation of the line was accomplished 

Direct labor costs were reduced by 8.8 hours per 100 pieces processed. 

(b) Because of the close relationship between performance data and manpower 
control activities, most commands use man-hour and workload data to some 
extent in their manpower control systems. The Surgeon General and The 
Adjutant General each provide an illustration of this relationship. 

The Armv Medical Supplv Control Office has initiated an aggressive program 
to utilize performance analysis in determining manpower requirements. All 
increases in manpower requirements must be justified in writing and be in align- 
ment with missions, functions and work performance. 

Control of manpower by The Adjutant General is exercised on a continuing 
basis through production analysis of work measurement data, analysis of funding 
programs and expenditures and the conduct of management surveys. Work 
measurement data is reproduced and distributed to supervisors for their use in 
analyzing their own operations. 

(c) Another example of a by-product of work measurement has been reported 
by the Assistant Chief of Staff G-2. Manhour data are broken down into pro- 
ductive and nonproductive hours when recorded at the source. A study of non- 
productive time in the interviewing and processing of newly arrived students 
resulted in rescheduling and revising procedures at one of the intelligence schools. 
The arrival date of students was brought closer to the beginning of training 
resulting in an estimated annual reduction of 9,000 man-days of nonproductive 
time. 

The term ‘Work measurement” as used in the Department of the Navy is 
broadly defined as a means for determining on a continuous basis an economical 
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relationship between workloads and manpower requirements It embraces 
a) statistical techniques which are used for the development of statistical per- 
formance standards and (b) industrial engineering techniques for the development 
of engineered standards. 

Performance standards developed under statistical work measurement programs 
cover some 36 percent of the people employed in the Navy's Shore Establishment 
The bulk of these are employed in common services functions, particularly 
Supply and Public Works. Standards have also been developed for operations 
within the departmental level. 

Statistical standards and related factors generated by these programs have 
been used for a variety of purposes within the Navy, as indicated below. 

a) Improvemen: of procedures and methods.—The Bureau of Ships has effected 
significant improvements in the procedures of shipyard supply departments on 
the basis of methods surveys triggered by work measurement data 

(b) Improving work schedu ling. The Bureau of = — Personnel uses its work 


measurement standards for departmental operations as the basis for scheduling 
the bulk of its routine paperwork operé itions. 
(c) Providing incentives for improved P rnductivaly The 3ureau of Supplies and 


Accounts work measurement program for naval regional accounts offices stimu- 
lated a strong, competitive spirit among employees of the Naval Regional Accounts 
Office which led to substantial savings. As a result, 153 employees of NRAO 
Philadelphia were granted the largest efficiency award made to Government 
employees. 

d) Improving budget practices.—The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts uses its 
work measurement system for projecting improved productivity trends in develop- 
ing its budget for supply operations. 

(e) Improving allotment procedures.—The Bureau of Yards and Docks uses 
work measurement standards for public works type operations as an integral part 
of its allotment process. 

f) Allocation of personnel cerling s to Jue d installations The Marine C rps 
h we used its work measurement standards to effect reductions in personne! ceilings 
of its field maintenance departments 

\ significant phase of the Air Force work measurement effort has been the 
industrial engineering project at Sacramento Air Materiel Area 

The project at Sacramento is in effect one program consisting of four basic 
systems: 

(a) Work measurement. 
(b) Production control. 
(c) Standard cost accounting 
(d) Payroll labor distribution. 

All of these basic systems have been implemented at the Sacramento Air 
Materiel Area and are undergoing minor operational refinement. The work 
measurement phase of the project has been completely implemented throughout 
the remaining air materiel areas, and at the Rome and Dayton Air Force Depots. 
The production control, standard cost accounting, and payroll labor distribution 
systems me being implemented in the remaining air materiel areas and Rome and 
Dayton Air Force Depots, with initial implementation schedule for completion on 
June 30, 1956. 

The results at Sacramento have been encouraging. Using this experience plus 
that gained to date at the other installations, it is anticipated that commandwide 
productive output, per dollar expenditure, should increase approximately 10 
percent during fiscal vear 1957 (after completion of implementation on June 30, 
1956). This is, of course, predicated on there being no greater fluctuations in 
workload than those being experienced at the present time. 

The increase in effectiveness at Sacramento to date has been the result of 
accomplishing more depot level work output with a stable overall work force. 
Without this increase in work output, there would have been a need for additional 
contractual maintenance funds or there would have been a “‘fallout’’ of projects. 
Actual contractual funding has not been affected by this improvement in output 
due to the fact that the improvement was antic a and considered when the 
budget for funds was prepared. The increase ffectiveness, AMC command- 
wide, during fiscal year 1957 will be carried out in the same manner: this increase 
has also been conside ved in preparing fiscal year 1957 budget estimates. 

There are other exemples of applied work measurement in the Air Force. 17 
5039th Field Maintenance rere Elmendorf Air ee Base, Alaska, h 
installed e system similar to that at Sacramento. The Cheli Air Force Depot, 
Maywood, Calif., has saecenialiy applied work measurement to the depot supply 
operation with an estimated savings of 94 civilian spaces. 
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Mr. Ress. I believe that is all. 

Mr. Murray. May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Murray. The Department of Defense has about one-half of 
the total number of Federal civilian employees; is that correct? Do 
they have about one-half of the total civilian employees? 

Mr. Lee. I am sorry; I do not know whether it is one-half or not. 

Mr. Murray. How many civilian employees of the Department of 
Defense are in the continental United States? 

Mr. Ler. We have that figure here, sir. 

In the continental United States for August 31, 1955, we had a 
total of 1,039,994. 

Mr. Murray. How many are there in our territorial possessions? 

Mr. Ler. That is 43,514, sir. 

Mr. Murray. How many are in foreign countries? 

Mr. Lee. 103,182. 

Mr. Murray. Now, the Department of Defense has a number of 
contract operations. Are you acquainted with the Milan Ordnance 
Depot down in Tennessee? It is not in my district, but it is near to 
my district. It isan MOD in Tennessee. 

Mr. Ler. No, sir; I am not. 

Mr. Murray. At the beginning of World War II and up until the 
Korean war all of the employees down there were civilian employees 
of the Government. Later on the Department of Defense made a 
contract with Procter & Gamble to operate the ordnance depot there, 
or whatever you call it, and practically all of these Federal employees 
then became employees of Procter & Gamble. They were given a 
leave of absence without pay for 2 or 3 years, and finally about a 
year ago their civil service status was terminated. 

You have a number of operations like that, where the former ci- 
vilian employees of the Department of Defense became employees of 
contractors for the Defense Department; have you not? 

Mr. Ler. I know we have a lot of contract-operated facilities. I 
do not know how many former employees of the Department of De- 
fense are involved. 

Mr. Murray. How many depots do you have in the United States, 
and how many of them are operated by contractors? 

Mr. Ler. I do not know the answer to that. We would have to 
get that for you. 

(The information is as follows:) 

The Army has 48 depots, 12 arsenals, and 6 combined depots and arsenals 
currently in operation; 2 depots are scheduled to be closed by December 31, 1955. 
None of the depots are contractor operated. Of the 12 arsenals, 6 are contractor 
operated. None of the combined depot and arsenals are contractor operated. 

A depot is an Army installation primarily responsible for the receipt, classifica- 
tion, storage, issue, maintenance, repair, and salvage of supplies. 

An arsenal is an Army installation whose primary missions are research, develop 
ment, engineering, and manufacture of assigned items. 

Mr. Murray. You have had many former civilian employees, 
anyhow, who are still doing the same work, but they are doing it for 
contractors rather than for the Federal Government. 

Mr. HopvGres. Mr. Murray, as Mr. Lee said, how many of those 
employees are transferred and are now under contract I do not know. 
There is a certain number. 
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Mr. Murray. I would like to have that information, as to how 
many have been transferred over to the private contract operations. 

Would you actually call that a real reduction in force, when these 
former civilian employees of the Government are now under private 
contract but doing exactly the same work? They are doing the same 
work now that they were doing several years ago for the Government. 

Mr. HopGes. We will give you a report on that, Mr. Murray. The 
program and the operations are of a different sort, generally. Mr. 
Comer, correct me If I am wrong here—a number of the plants are let 
on a contract basis for standby purposes. A number of the flants, 
where they are fabricating ordnance material, the material is fabri- 
cated by contract. The exact number I will have to get for you, sir. 

Mr. Murray. How many ordnance depots are there in the United 
States? 

Mr. Hopggs. I do not have the figures here. 

Mr. Comer. Around 35. 

Mr. HopGrs. Approximately 35. 

Mr. Murray. How many employees are there in these depots who 
are still Federal civilian employees? 

Mr. Hopess. I do not have those figures. I would be glad to get 
them. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Number of employees in U. S. Army technical service depots Sept. 30, 1955 


Technical services Civilians Military Total 

Transportation Corps ; 707 17 724 
Engineers. . ‘ 3, 196 79 3, 275 
Ordnance “aa 49, 823 622 50, 445 
Surgeon _ 1, 016 186 1, 202 
Quartermaster , i 29, 089 776 29, 865 
Signal 8, 868 173 9. 041 
Chemical 262 22 284 

Total. 92, 961 1, 875 94, 836 


Mr. Murray. How many of the employees are what you would 
call the contract employees? 

Mr. Comer. There are no depots under anything but Federal 
operation. 

Mr. Murray. You have charge of the operation. Let us take the 
Milan Depot. You have about 2,300 employees there who were 
formerly employees of the Federal Government. They are now em- 
plovees of Procter & Gamble. You have now only around 200 or 
300 civilian employees of the Federal Government there at this 
installation. Has that situation occurred throughout the United 
States? 

Mr. Comer. Is that an arsenal or a depot, Mr. Murray? 

Mr. Murray. It was called both. It was called the Milan Ord- 
nance Depot and the Milan Arsenal. 

Mr. Comer. Actually we have a difference between the two in our 
consideration. There are no depots which we do not operate. 

Mr. Murray. You operate the Memphis, Tenn., depot, do vou not? 

Mr. Comer. That is right, sir. The Atlanta General Deport. The 
Anderson Ordnance Depot. All these others. 
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Mr. Murray. How about the Redstone Arsenal? 

Mr. Comer. Redstone Arsenal is operated under our own direction 
in Alabama. On manufacturing plants and arsenals, it was a question 
of disposing of them and contracting for the material to be manu- 
factured. Rather than closing down, they (the arsenals) were released 
to contractors and the contractors took over their people. They 
are now manufacturing products which are being purchased by the 
Government. It is a question of whether that is subsidization of 
personnel or not. 

It is a matter of Federal policy to get manufacturing into the hands 
of individual contractors and independent manufacturers, rather than 
to have the Government do it. That was the policy of the Depart- 
ment. 

[ would also like to point out one thing which I think is pertinent, 
for the Army. We do not make surveys for the purpose of cutting 
personnel; we make surveys for the purpose of establishing the proper 
organizations, procedures, and staffing to meet the workload. 

You talk about results. It will vary. It will vary with the degree 
of efficiency with which the plant was managed. Ours is an estimate 
of fact. When we get through with the facts we so state them. It 
may result, as in the case we cited to the momar e, of the survey of 
the worldwide activity called the Army Audit Agency, that it would 
be recommended they get 200 more people to satisfactorily protect 
the interests of the Government. On the other hand, the Army 
Finance Center, Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind., the biggest installa- 
tion of its kind, the result of the survey was— rather, stimulated by 
the survey, we have made a reduction of some 600 people in the past 
6 months. Those are examples of where two different results were 
obtained from survey activities. 

All we want is legitimate, efficient, effective operation wherever we 
can go in to take a look. Many times we accomplish very: little 
savings because of Bs rating efficiency at the field activity. Now, we 
are trying to combine the surveys so as not to affect the workload and 
impose the burden on the people actually doing the work at these 
depots or at any other installation. We are trving to improve com- 
mand responsibility to get a better job done. 

I can assure you, sir, that our objective is not just one of cutting; 
it is one of getting the most for the appropriated dollar that vou people 
give us. 

Mr. Davis. Would you yield for a question? 

Mr. Murray. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Let me ask you there: Is vour survey planned so that 
if there is overstaffing and dual supervision and matters of that kind 
the survey will disclose it? 

Mr. Comer. Yes, sir; it will, definitely. As I say, we have reached 
the point of almost no return, because our surveys are conducted at 
every echelon on a continuous systematic basis. If you want the 
results of a survey, the one at Anniston will be given to you within the 
next 2 weeks. That is part of the functional survey we are performing 
for this committee. We did not schedule that survey as something 
special; it is one we were doing anyhow. We just want to show you 
what we do under normal conditions—standard operating procedures 
conditions. We would be glad to give you that as an example. 

Mr. Davis. We would appreciate that. 
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(The information is as follows:) 


Department of the Army manpower surveys are based on a prescheduled cyclic 
plan whereby each activity or installation is appraised at least once every 2 years. 
Surveyors are experienced full-time manpower personnel who are trained i 
field by either on-the-job training or formal schooling. 

The primary purpose of a manpower survey is to determine minimum personnel 
requirements and efficient utilization of manpower. This is accomplished by 
considering appropriate changes to policy, directives, assigned missions, organiza- 
tional structures, physical layout, facilities, operative methods and procedures, 
workloads, the efficiency of the working force, and similar related management 
techniques and principles. 

The survey team, following orientation and prebriefings at the activity with 
the commanding officer, accomplishes its mission as follows: Survey members 
visit and appraise every function by interviewing all echelons from office or 
division to branch and section level; workload data furnished on the survey forms 
is checked for validity; staffing is evaluated in line with considerations outlined 


n their 


in paragraph 2 above; final recommendations are discussed at each organizational 
level to inelude a closeout with the commanding officer. ‘The commander is per- 
mitted the right to reclama the team recommendations in writing which he 


forwards to the surveying command within 5 to 10 days following the end of the 
on-site survey, 
When the survey is received at the surveying command it is 





with the headquarters staff along with the reclama (if one is 
approval. When finalized, a new personnel authorization voucl 
the surveyed activity based on the final results of the approved survey A co} 


of the completed and approved survey is submitted to the Department of the 
Army within 45 days following the completion of the on-site survey. 

The survey is reviewed in the Utilization Branch of the Manpower Control 
Division, Office Assistant Chief of Staff, G-1. A copy of the review is furnished 
to the command that conducted the survey as well as intersted Army staff 


agencies. After 30 days the survey is forwarded to The Adjutant Gene wher 
it is utilized in the preparation of staffing guides and yardsticks 

Personnel spaces reduced through the survey program are withdrawn by De- 
partment of Army or are allowed to remain with the major command when 
recognized requirements justify their retention. 

As applied specifically to the Anniston Ordnance Depot, the survey team rec- 
ommended a reduction of 109 spaces out of a current authorization of 666. The 
recommendation was concurred in by the commanding officer of the depot and 


the spaces reduced will be withdrawn from Ordnance by January 1, 1956 
In addition to the above manpower survey activity, the Anniston O1 


inance 
Depot, like all Army depots, conducts an interna 


nal survey program. 

The manpower control function at Anniston Ordnance Depot is part of the 
Comptroller Organization and is staffed by five O. and M. examiners. The man 
power office makes an annual cycle audit of manpower in all the organizationa 
elements of the depot. The audits consist of surveys of manpower, workload 
organization, methods, procedures, and job engineering. The manpower office 
also immediately makes surveys when an increase in manpower is requested or 
when an internal reorganization is proposed. The manpower office is also avail- 
able to all times to assist any organization in the depot in developing standards, 
manning tables, work methods, and procedures and other manpower systems as 
required, 

In the depot maintenance area at the Anniston Ordnance Depot, standards are 
available for practically all work performed in the mai 
standards are of two types, statistical and engineered. ' 


ntenance SHODS., These 


e statistical standards 


are based on statistical averages of previous experience The engineered stand- 
ards are based on detailed time studies. Engineered standards generally result 
in standards that allow considerably fewer hours than do the statistical standards, 


with resulting improved work methods. The Anniston Depot is currently ex- 
panding its time study program and training additional personnel in time-study 
techniques. 

Mr. Comer. There are other specific examples as to how surveys 
have produced results which have been tangible. 

I do want to point out that we have been under very heavy political 
pressure from everybody, and properly, to replace the military man 
who is trained for combat with a civilian in the support echelon. In 
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other words, swap him over. The Army called it Operation Team- 
mate and the Air Force called it something else. That was a definite 
program, which we have been pursuing in the Army. I think it is 
good. 

You asked why we have not reduced more. The size of the Army 
is a great deal larger than it was at our low ebb period. We have been 
through things such as Korea, and such as the Ryukyuan situation. 
There is overseas deployment under the MAAG’s and the MDAP 
program. We now have a new Reserve program. All of these things 
take people and require additional staff. It takes more civilian sup- 
port. to place more campaign soldiers in the field. 

Mr. Davis. You have now almost twice as many Federal civilian 
emplovees as you had in 1950 at this low figure. 

Mr. Comer. That I think you will find, sir, compares favorably 
with the strength of the Army as against the civilian employment in 
1950. 

Mr. Davis. You have about twice as many military personnel as 
you had then, but I was of the opinion that you would not have to 
double your civilian employees because you have doubled your mili- 
tary personnel. 

Mr. Comer. If you had not been trying to pué civilians in spots 
where they could serve instead of military I believe, sir, that the 
Congress would have been required to supply more military than we 
now have. The mission of the Army has been iacreased greatly, as 
you know. We are aow a worldwide operation, as against that low 
peak. Itistakiag more people to doit. I think if you will investigate 
you will find it is more economical to have those civilians aboard rather 
than to have these jobs performed by the military. 

Mr. Davis. We are just trying to get information. 

Mr. Comer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. What I have said is not to be taken as criticism. We 
want to get the facts, whatever they are. 

Mr. Comer. I think you will find that the military departments 
are very cognizant of all these problems. They have been con- 
scientious in trying to do the job. Wespend every day and weekends, 
too, trying to find ways io accomplish what you are trying to accom- 
plish. We have been torn between pressures. Something has to give 
somewhere. We try to bring about more efficiency with the dollars 
given us to spend, and get people to produce more per individual, aad 
that is the only relief we have. 

Mr. Davis. Just for my owa information, I should like to know 
what. Procter & Gamble are doing with this depot up there, Mr. 
Murray. 

Mr. Murray. It is a shell-loading plant. That is what it is. 
They have igloos there for the storage of ammunition and shells, 
and so forth. 

Of course, the operation is not nearly as essential now as it was 
during the Korean war and World War II. At one time they had 
about 10,000 employees, and they were all civilian employees of the 
Government. Now they only have about 2,300 or 2,400 civilian 
employees doing the same work, but they are employees of Procter 
& Gamble. 

Mr. Hopees. We will give you a report on the contract operations 
of the arsenals. 
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Mr. Murray. That is what I am trying to find out. How many 
contract employees are there now who were formerly civilian employ- 
ees of the Defense Department? 

Mr. Hopges. That may be very difficult to secure, because the 
records of the contractors on the personnel records would not show 
that in all probability. It is very unlikely that they will go back to 
reflect whether this particular individual of theirs now was formerly 
a kederal employee. We will get for vou what we can. 

(The information is as follows:) 

As of November 30, 1955, there were 49,060 civilians employed by private 
contractors in Army-owned contractor-operated installations 

Mr. Davis. You have some other contract operations also, do vou 
not, of a different nature, such as janitor service? 

Mr. HopGes. Such as what, sir? 

Mr. Davis. Janitor service at some of these Army installations 

Mr. Hopces. Most of the Army maintenance of buildings would 
be under the General Services Administration. There may be some 
where there are local contracts. 

Mr. Davis. Is the Third Army Headquarters, Fort McPherson, 
Ga., not taken care of by a contract operation? 

Mr. Hopvers. That I could not tell you. 

Mr. Davis. Does anybody else know? 

Mr. Lee. I think there was one, Mr. Chairman, that was done as 
an experiment. My recollection is that it was almost unique. But | 
believe you are correct on thet. 

Mr. Davis. Had you finished, Mr. Murray? 

Mr. Murray. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Are there anv other questions? 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, may I make one observation. 

Mr. Comer’s statement was very belpful. After hearing that, for 
the first time I do not have the feeling that I am trying to pick up a 
handful of quicksilver on this matter, as to the reason for the half 
million increase in civilian employees over the low period. That in- 
crease may be entirely warranted and may be entirely justified, but it 
seems to me in order—and with no disrespect for a very cooperative 
witness here this morning—for this committee to have a statement 
elaborating more than has been elaborated the Defense Department 
explanation as to why that increase is necessary. Those explanations 
may be entirely valid and entirely satisfactory, but are we not address- 
ing ourselves to the nub of the problem when we ask the answer to 
the question: Why that increase and why is it justified? I do not 
think that we have had it adequately from the overall Defense Depart- 
ment standpoint at this point. 

Mr. Davis. 1, of course, would like to have it also. I would appre- 
ciate it. I know Mr. Johansen and the committee would, Mr. Lee, 
appreciate your giving us, if you could, a more detailed statement 
about that to go into the record. 

Mr. Lee. I will, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you. 

(The information is as follows:) 

For the Department of Defense as a whole, civilian strength has increased from 
744,062 as of Februarv 1950 to approximately 1,184,626 as of June 30, 1955. 
During this period, military strength increased from 1,487,928 to 2,935, 107. 
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This expansion of the operating forces of all departments, together with the 
advancement in technological development, has required that civilian strength 
be increased, not only to make the military personnel available for military jobs, 
but to provide the increased support necessary for a more potentially effective 
Defense Establishment. It has been necessary, during this period, to maintain 
additional posts, camps, and stations and to reactivate shipyards and other 
activities. These support activities required additional civilian personnel. 

This general expansion since the pre-Korea force can be illustrated by the 
growth in major combat forces during this period from February 1950 to June 30, 
1955. The Army has increased from 10 divisions, 12 regiments and RCT’s and 


{8 antiaircraft battalions to 20 divisions, 12 reciments and RCT’s, 122 anti- 
aircraft battalions, plus 134 other battalions. The Navy has progressed from 


an active fleet of 644 ships to 1,042. Warships have increased from 237 to 402 
and air squadrons from 47 to 96. The Marine Corps had 2 divisions and 2 air 
wings in 1950 and now has 3 divisions and 3 air wings. The Air Force. likewise, 
was at a low point of 48 groups and now has expanded to 121 wings with further 
expansion by the end of 1956 to 131 wings. 

In turn, our weapons have in recent years become increasingly more complex. 
For example, in 1940 a naval destroyer had 200 electronic tubes. Today, a 
destroyer has over 5,400 such tubes. A modern jet bomber has more than 1,000 
vacuum tubes. To support 1 flying hour in 1945, it required 13.7 maintenance 
man-hours for the F—-51 Fighter. In 1955 for the counterpart airplane, the F—100 
Fighter, it requires 46.9 maintenance man-hours for 1 flying hour. Similarly, it 
took 19.5 maintenance man-hours to support 1 flying hour for the B-17 bomber. 
The B-25 bomber requires 121.5 maintenance man-hours to support 1 flying hour. 

The increasing number of complex pieces of equipment increases accordingly 
the support man-hours necessary to procure, to inspect, to receive, to store, to 
ship, to install, and to repair such equipment. 


Mr. Avexanper. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Alexander. 

Mr. ALexanper. I wonder if it would be possible, Mr. Lee, to give 
us the figures on how many employees are involved in these contract 
operations that you have contracted for, where if there were not con- 
tracts there would have to be, let us say, civilian Federal employees 
to carry out the objective and the job that is now being done. 

Mr. Ler. We will try to get that. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Would that be possible? 

Mr. Lee. Yes, sir; the Bureau of the Budget did a rather thorough 
study of that operation in Defense, in cooperation with some ot our 
people. We will try to get that. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Could you give it for the low period and the high 
period, so that we could compare exactly where we stand on all these 
different time areas. I think that would be helpful to the committee. 

Mr. Lee. All right, sir. 

(The information is as follows:) 


In the Army most contract operations have been, and continue to be, in the 
Ordnance Corps. Records of the Office, Chief of Ordnance indicate that neither 
any management or operations functions in Ordnance plants nor research and 
development services, normally performed by Government employees, have been 
placed under contract since January 1, 1955. Approximately 60 percent of 
Ordnance research projects are normally performed by contract. However, this 
type of work was never performed by Government employees. 

’ The Ordnance Corps has an arsenal and plant system, some of which is Govern- 
ment operated and some of which is contractor operated or maintained. On an 
active operating basis, the Ordnance Corps has 15 arsenals, 9 Government 
operated and 6 by contract. There are 35 Army Ordnance standby plants; 4 are 
operated by Army and 31 by contract. 

There are two naval installations which are Government owned but privately 
operated primarily for Navy use. These installations were operated by the 
Navy prior to the current management and operation contracts. The two 
installations are ordnance plants. 
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One of these installations, the Naval Industrial Reserve ordnance plant of 
Canton, Ohio, has been operated by the E. W. Bliss Co. since June 12, 1950, 
and produces 20-millimeter guns and feed mechanisms. Approximately 1,000 of 
the estimated 1,700 employees are on Navy work. 

The other installation, the Naval Ammunition Depot at Shumaker, Ark., has 
been operated by the National Fireworks Corp. since ."une 15, 1951, and produces 
and loads 2-inch 75 rockets. Approximately 2,300 are employed at this plant 
and all of them are on Navy work. 

An insignificant number of personnel are employed by private companies to 
perform recurring maintenance functions at naval installations. 

In Air Foree, detailed data on contracts for management operations related to 
replaced civilian personnel is not available as a total figure at this time. By 
separate study, however, data can be provided on specifie contracts 

Examples of the type of contract operation in which the Air Force is engaged are: 

a) Contract operation of AF Missile Test Center, Patrick AFB: Until 1952, 


this center was operated by military and civilian personnel Due to a number of 
personnel problems such as training, rotation, occupational skills, and inadequate 
housing, the activity was converted to contract operation. The personnel prob- 


lems were largely solved through this contract operation as evidenced 
effectiveness of the operation. 

b) Arnold Engineering Development Center: This center has had contract 
operations from the beginning; hence, there has been no replacement of civilian 
personnel. Similar to the AF Missile Test Center anticipated personnel problems 
was one of the reasons for deciding upon contract operation. 

c) Primary flight training schools: The AF presently has nine such schools 
operated by contract. Contract operation of such schools was reinstituted in the 
early stages of the Korean conflict due to the urgent needs created by the acceler- 
ated buildup of AF strength. Primary flying schools were also operated by 
contract during World War II. 

Mr. Davis. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Murray. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Murray. I notice in the newspapers that it is claimed that the 
Air Force did not go along with this reduction program of the Secretary 
of Defense ceeneee they could not get the number of wings re quired. 
Is that correct, or can vou give us any information about that? 

Mr. Le The Air Force will have a very difficult problem because of 
the cui hen of wings buildup. They will have to do just as much of a 
job as they have done in the past 2 years, which has really been a 
terrific job from the standpoint of management improvement. The 
policies are that if vou are short of this objective in any way it requires 
the specific approval of the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Murray. This committee certainly does not want to relax our 
guard. We want to make our defenses stronger and stronger on 
account of the world situation. However, where civilian employees 
can be released or can be reduced in number without relaxing our 
guard and without impairing our defense then, of course, we would 
like to see it done. Nobody is any more in favor of being strongly 
prepared for defense than Iam. If there is any m: inpower whic h is 
not being properly utilized and is not absolutely essential to defense 
then we appreciate your efforts to get rid of that kind of material. 

Mr. Lez. The policy would be not to allow any interference with 
the buildup of the Air Force wings; that is to say, the policy would 
be to get those wings. 

Mr. Murray. That is right. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Lee, on behalf of the subcommittee I want to thank 
you and the gentlemen who have accompanied you for your testimony 
and for the information which you have given us. 
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Mr. Ler. Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. Davis. The subcommittee will now adjourn until 10 o'clock 
tomorrow morning, and we will take up the following agencies in the 
order named: Veterans’ Administration; Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare; Department of State; Department of Agriculture; 
and the Department of Treasury. 

The subcommittee now stands adjourned. 

(Thereupon, at 12:40 p. m. Wednesday, November 2, 1955, an 
adjournment was taken until 10 a. m. Thursday, November, 3, 1955.) 
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MANPOWER UTILIZATION IN THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 3, 1955 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON MANPOWER 
UTILIZATION AND DEPARTMENTAL 
PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON Post OFrFice AND CIVIL SERVICE, 
House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wash ington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., in room 213, House Office 
Building, Hon. James C. Davis (chairman of the subcommittee 
presiding. 

Mr. Davis. The committee will come to order, please. 

The first department on the schedule for today is the Veterans’ 
Administration. I believe we have here representing the Veterans’ 
Administration, Mr. Vincent W. Powers, Assistant Administrator for 
Personnel, and Mr. Aaron Rosenthal, Director of the Internal Audit 
Service. 

We are glad to have you gentlemen with us. 

Do you have a prepared statement, Mr. Powers? 

Mr. Powers. I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. Will vou proceed with it, then, please? 

Mr. Powers. Yes, sir. 


STATEMENT OF VINCENT W. POWERS, ASSISTANT 
ADMINISTRATOR OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Powers. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
Vincent W. Powers, Assistant Administrator for Personnel. My as- 
sociate from the Veterans’ Administration, here with me today, is 
Aaron Rosenthal, Director of our Internal Audit Service. On behalf 
of Mr. Harvey V. Higley, the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, may 
I state that the Veterans’ Administration welcomes this opportunity 
to appear before vour committee to outline our agency’s approach to 
the subject of manpower utilization and to show you briefly what we 
have done about it. 

At the outset I wish to state that the Administrator is in full ac- 
cord with the basic objectives of the committee, as previously an- 
nounced by the chairman, and has consistently favored the engineered 
approach to the reduction of manpower by elimination of unnecessary 
functions and duplication of effort. He has demonstrated this in the 
more than 2 years since he assumed the Office of Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs. In the administration of our daily job of service 
to veterans, in accordance with the more than 300 laws and intent of 
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the Congress, we are attempting on a continuing basis to meet our 


responsibility of doing our daily job better for less. 

Our challenge as presented by the Administrator is. therefore, a 
continuing one. It is to get our job well done with maximum dis- 
patch and minimum expense. To meet this challenge effectively we 
have established a systematic administrative review of our Operations, 
a work measurement and performance standards program and an 
internal audit system. May | respectfully call to the committee’s 
attention chapter 3 of our General Administrative Manual. entitled 
“Systematic Review of Progrums and Operations,”’ copies of which 
were supplied to you on October 19. As stated therein, responsibility 
for constantly improving the effectiveness of programs and tie 
economy of operations is assigned to all levels from the Administrator 
to che immediate supervisor, 

Our approach also includes the issuance of restrictions on the 
employment of personnel and the filling of vacancies.* The Ad- 
ministrator has furnished the committee with information as to restric- 
tions currently in force, with his letters of October 19 and November 2. 
These restrictions were issued by the Administrator on February 26, 
1954, with respect to field personnel and on November 5, 1954, covering 
central office personnel. During the period between June 30, 1953, 
and August 31, 1955, we have effected reductions in the number of 
personnel on duty as follows: 

Central and field offices in the Washington area—s,832. which is 
a reduction from a total of 10,895 to 7.063 employees. 

Depariment of Veterans Benefits field offices—2,967, which is a 
reduction from a total of 25,002 to 22,035 employees. 

Department of Insurance field offices 2,407, which is a reduction 
from a total of 7,379 to 4.972 emplovees. 

This reduction was offset in part, however, by the necessary addi- 
tion of 6,436 employees in the Department of Medicine and Surgery 
due to an increase in the number of operating hospital beds from 
109,035 to approximately 120,000 during this same period. In this 
connection, it should also be explained that the Congress by appro- 
priation acts for fiscal years 1955 and 1956 authorized funds for the 
hospitalization of an increasing number of patients. But during this 
period the ratio of employees to hospital beds has been consistently 
reduced from 110 employees to 105 per 100 patients. Yet in the face 
of this reduction we believe our medical service to veterans has been 
improved. 

The Administrator has submitted to the committee in his letters of 
October 19 and November 2 information as to the action taken by 
the Veterans’ Administration in the four-point program suggested 
by the committee. Supplemental data on nine items requested by a 
member of your staff was furnished to him on October 28. And 
attached to the Administrator’s letter of November 2 is a copy of a 
memorandum entitled “Manpower Utilization” which he has issued 
to all department and staff office heads regarding the objectives and 
interest of this committee in our use of manpower resources. 

While the existing control programs of the Veterans’ Administration 
pertaining to manpower utilization are designed to attain the same 
general objectives of the committee’s program, our approach is 
developmental and continuing in character. These controls are re- 
lated to our organization which consists, besides the staff offices of 
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3 major operation departments having a total of 261 regional offices 
hospitals, domiciliaries, and district offices eS ws in every State 
throughout the Nation. The Administrator holds every supervisory 
official accountable to consistently effectuate maximum economies 
and yet extend adequate and satisfactory service to veterans and their 
dependents. We believe that we can demonstrate that the Veterans’ 
Administration’s accomplishments in this respect are effective and 
that our plan is consistent with the committee’s objective. 

At this time, therefore, I request the chairman’s permission to have 
Mr. Rosenthal, Director of our Internal Audit Service, present in 
graphic form some data designed to show the character and scope of 
this problem in VA, the frame of reference in which it has been ap- 
proached, what our accomplishments have been to date, and the 
highlights of our plans for the future. 

Mr. Davis. Thank vou, Mr. Powers 

We will be glad to have Mr. Rosenthal proceed. 


STATEMENT OF AARON ROSENTHAL, DIRECTOR, INTERNAL AUDIT 
SERVICE 


Mr. Rosentuat. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee. 

We thought it would be advisable to take just a few moments to 
tell you and show you how we are organized in the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, a little bit about our workloads and how we approach this 
problem of manpower utilization. 

This initial chart indicates the organization, the structure, the 
manner in which our people are organized to perform their tasks. 

As Mr. Powers has explained, we have three operating departments. 
We have a Department of Insurance, which takes care of all our in- 
surance programs beginning with the United States Government life 
insurance program of World War I, right through the insurance pro- 
grams arising out of the Korean conflict. 

We have our Department of Veterans Benefits, which is concerned 
with the administration of the direct benefit program, such as your 
compensations, pensions, rehabilitation, education, training, loan- 
guaranty programs, guardianship programs. 

We have the Department of Medicine and Surgery, concerned ob- 
viously with the medical care and treatment of our veterans in hos- 
pitals and clinics. 

In addition to these three operating departments the Administrator 
has his staff officers responsible to him for advice and guidance, and 
also for assistance to the departments in the performance of their tasks. 

Obviously the basic function of Veterans’ Administration is to 
perform a service, a service to veterans all over the country. 

The basic mission of the VA in performing this service is not to 
do it from the headquarters staff but in the field offices which are 
responsible to the various departments. 

To give vou some idea of the spread and scope of these installations, 
we have prepared this chart to indicate how our field offices are 
spread into every State in the Union. 

You will notice that every State is represented in regional offices 
and hospitals, centers, domiciliaries, supply depots, all various kinds 
of field offices we need in order to carry out our primary mission. 
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This is where the work is done. This is where the veteran comes 
for aid and assistance, and this is where he comes for hospitalization. 

This chart will also show graphically the fact that there has to be 
some decentralization of authority to these field offices. Obviously, 
with the number of field stations that we have, all the controls cannot 
be maintained at the central office level. 

As Mr. Powers stated in the brief remarks he made this morning, the 
Administrator has delegated the responsibility to the manager of each 
of these offices to be sure that he has both the authority and the 
responsibility to carry out the mission of the VA in the most effective 
manner. 

When we think of the VA organized into 3 operating departments, 
the impression may be gained that with the number of people we have 
they are spread equally in the 3 departments. That is far from the 
fact. 

You will notice from this chart that in the Department of Medicine 
and Surgery, operating a system of 173 hospitals, and many out- 
patient clinics, we have the vast bulk of our personnel, over 127,000 
full-time people in that department. 

In our Department of Veterans Benefits, concerned with the admin- 
istration of the direct benefits, as we call them, including the compen- 

sations, pensions, loan guaranties, and guardianship programs, we 
have approximately 24,000 full-time people. 

In our Department of Insurance, which is, as I mentioned 

Mr. Davis. Would you mind if I interrupt you as you go along? 

Mr. Rosentuau. Any time, sir. 

Mr. Davis. What is the greatest number of employees in your 
Department of Medicine and Surgery engaged in doing? 

Mr. Rosentuat. They are in the hospitals, almost exclusively 
engaged—— 

Mr. Davis. Doctors, attendants? 

Mr. Rosentuat. Also, dentists, X-ray technicians, laboratorians, 
kitchen help, nurses. 

Mr. Davis. I presume you would have more nurses and hospital 
attendants than you would any other group of employes? 

Mr. Rosentuat. I think so. 

Mr. Davis. Do you have figures as to how they are divided up? 

Mr. Rosentua. No, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Powers, do you have those? 

Mr. Powers. We have such figures here. If the chairman wishes, 
Mr. Schoen, who is the Controller for the Department of Medicine 
and Surgery, can give them to you right now or hand them in. 

Mr. Davis. I don’t want to interrupt Mr. Rosenthal’s presentation. 
I thought we might have it, but we will take it up later. 

In the Department of Veterans Benefits, how many offices through- 
out the Nation are engaged in that Department? 

Mr. RosentTHA.. Sixty-seven regional offices. 

Mr. Davis. All right. 

Mr. Rosentuat. With the chairman’s permission, later on in the 
presentation I will modify that to some extent, or perhaps I might 
mention now that the Administrator, as part of his manpower utili- 
zation program, has embarked on a program of consolidating some 
of the workloads of those offices, which in essence has tended to reduce 
some of the overhead personnel. 
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Mr. Davis. How many district offices do you have? 

Mr. Rosentuau. Three. The district offices are concerned with 
the insurance program and there are three such offices—St. Paul, 
Denver, Philadelphia. 

The central office staff, as indicated on the chart 

Mr. Davis. You have your district offices listed up there in your 
second division; do you not? 

Mr. Rosentuat. Yes; the district offices perform some service for 
the Department of Veterans Benefits in the handling of death compen- 
sations and pensions. There is a dua! function performed in some of 
those offices. 

In other words, it would be uneconomical to say that one person, 
simply because he is assigned to one office, should not, if advisable 
and feasible to do so, perform a service for another department. We 
would not set up a new installation for that purpose. 

To give you some idea of how the VA dollar is spent, we have the 
usual pie cart to show that by far the largest portion of our VA dollar 
goes for direct cash benefits to veterans. 

This is the part which had been prescribed by the Congress. This 
is the part which the veteran himself gets in the form of education 
allowances, training allowances, compensation, pensons, and so on. 

Mr. Davis. Is that 78 percent? 

Mr. RosentHau. 78.7 cents. The administrative costs are 4 cents 
of the dollar; our medical, hospital and domiciliary care come to 16.1 
cents; our construction costs are 1.2 cents of the dollar. 

To give the committee some idea of our workloads and the proble m 
with which we are faced, we have prepared just a few charts indicating 
the trends of our major workloads at this time. 

We have what we call our vocational rehabilitation and education 
program. This is the program designed to assist those veterans who 
take advantage of the various statustes enacted by the Congress for 
rehabilitation and training. Public Laws 16 and 894 are concerned 
with the administration of benefits to those disabled veterans seeking 
rehabilitation. 

Public Laws 346 and 550 are commonly known as the GI bill of 
rights, 346 for the World War II veterans and Public Law 550 for the 
Korean veterans. 

You will notice that while there has been a decline from the peak 
loads of World War II there has been a steady increase in the number 
of veterans who have applied for and are taking training under the 
various statutes over the last 2 years. 

As a matter of fact, the rate for September, the number of veterans 
in training as of September 30, 1955, is " excess of the number in 
training as of similar periods in the last yee 

The amount of publicity given to our ie guaranty program, I 
think, precludes lengthy discussion of the workloads in that area. 
[ am sure the gentlemen of the committee are familiar with the up- 
surge in the construction industry since the war and the vast demands 
made by veterans for new housing. This has been reflected in the 
VA in the form of applications received for guaranties or insurance 
which result in appraisal requests to determine the value of the 
property. 

The workload in this particular program has increased many fold. 
In some offices it increased by 300 and 400 percent. 
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As a matter of fact, this month, the month of October, there has 
been a further upsurge in the number of applications received all over 
the country. 

[ might say for the benefit of the committee that at the present 
time the Veterans’ Administration has over 4 million loans that are 
cuaranteed, 

Mr. Davis. Is that residence loans? 

Mr. Rosentuau. Over 4 million in residences alone. In addition, 
there are some 300,000, Mr. Chairman, of farm and business loans. 

The amount of guaranties that we have exceeds $17 billion, and | 
am sure the committee recognizes that in a program of this kind there 
are bound to be some defaults, although defaults have been surpris- 
ingly low. However, that has imposed a burden on the VA in the 
field of property management, foreclosures, taking over property, dis- 
posing of property. 

n our compensation and pension program 

Mr. Davis. About what percentage of the loans have had to be 
foreclosed? 

Mr. Rosenruar. I don’t have those figures. My recollection 1s 
that it is less than 1 percent. 

Mr. Powers. About six tenths of 1 percent. 

Mr. Rosenruar. In our compensation and pension programs we 
have in excess of 2% million veterans drawing compensations and 
pensions each and every month, and as the chart will indicate, the 
number is increasing from year to vear as the veteran population 
grows. 

These 2% million veterans draw approximately $2 billion a vear in 
payments. These payments are made by those regional offices which 
we discussed in our distribution of personnel. 

For our death compensation, parents, children, widows of our 
veterans who are entitled to compensation under the statutes, there 
we have some $670 million being paid out annually to these people. 
These again are paid through the field offices that we have in the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

In our insurance program we have at the present time well over 6 
million policies with an insurance of $43 billion in force. This is life 
insurance. 

While there has been a slight decline in the number of World War 
II policies, the Korean Public Law 23 policies, as we call them, are 
starting to go up and are causing a leveling off. 

In our VA hospitals there has been a very significant rise. The 
dark chart indicates the average daily patient load. These are the 
people who come into the hospitals for care and treatment. This has 
increased from year to year. 

As Mr. Powers pointed out, the beds have increased at a corre- 
sponding rate. 

Of course, this program will continue to increase with the upsurge 
in our veteran population with the increased age of our World War | 
veterans. 

Mr. Davis. In connection with that, how many operating beds 
does the Veterans’ Administration have now? 

Mr. Rosenrnar. About 120,000 beds. 

Mr. Davis. Your chart doesn’t show that. 
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Mr. RosentTHAL. This chart, as vou recognized, shows the average 
load for fiscal 1955. This would have to be extended to 1956 since 
we are right now in the 1956 fiscal vear. That would show this is 
still going up. 

Mr. Davis. This is fiscal 1955 shown on the chart? 

Mr. RosENTHAL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Powers. The light color shows the number of operating beds. 
The dark lines are the average daily patient loads. 

Mr. RosentTHaL. In spite of the increasing workloads over the 
last 24% or 3 vears that we have experienced in VA, there has been a 
steady downward decrease in the number of people we have had on 
the payroll. That is overall VA. 

However, as the committee will note, in the Department of Medi- 
cine and Surgery, our medical programs necessarily have been increased 
as Mr. Powers mentioned in his statement this morning. 

All others, which are our benefit and insurance programs and staff 
offices, have been and ra continuing to go down 

To show graphically how this has affected each of the programs, 
the Administrator has previous sly furnished the chairman, I believe, 
with a small chart which, incidentally, is prepared for his use periodt- 
cally to indicate the trends in the various programs 

As Mr. Powers has pointed out, even though there has been an 
increase in the numbers of people in our medical programs, the increase 
has not been proportionate to the increase in our patient load. And 
he mentioned the ratio of 110 employees to 100 patients as it used to 
be, to a reduction to 105 employees as it is now. 

What does that mean in terms of numbers of people we have saved 
even in an expanding program? 

Mr. Chairman, if we had increased our people in the same ratio as 
we had before we would have had to increase our medical programs 
by 5,097 people more than we have up to this time. 

I might also say that even though there has been a significant 
increase in the medical program, the administrative personnel—and 
by that I mean people handling the mail, filing, finance, supply, 
communication, records and personnel activities—those people in our 
hospitals have remained at a constant level even though we have 
activated 23 hospitals during this same period. 

That means that we have taken the same administrative personnel 
and spread them over a greater number of hospitals, and the increase 
has been completely in the field of doctors, dentists, nurses, labora- 
torians, X-ray technicians, and that kind of personnel concerned with 
the direct treatment of the patient. 

We have kept the ceiling on, we have kept the lid on the expansion 
of administrative personnel. They have not increased. That has 
remained at a pretty constant level in spite of the ine rease In number 
of operating beds and in spite of the overall increase in our medical 
program. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Chairman, -may I ask a question? 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. When did this increase occur? I believe the figures 
show at June 30, 1953, there were 138,944, and at September 30, 1955, 
there were 145,380, or an increase of 6,436. Was that Mr. Powers’ 
statement, or approximately his statement? 
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Mr. Powers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gross. When did that occur during that period of time? 

Mr. RosentHa. I am sorry, sir; I did not get both dates. Which 
dates were they? 

Mr. Gross. June 30, 1953, and September 30, 1955. 

Mr. RosentuHat. I would say, sir, it is a continuing increase. 

May I add, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the fact 
that this program has been increasing does not necessarily mean it is 
increasing without control. For example, last spring in spite of the 
increased number of beds coming into operation at that time there was 
a reduction in force—a r. i. f., commonly known—run in the Depart- 
ment of Medicine and Surgery, which reduced 2,100 personnel. That 
was caused by the fact that each hospital has to keep its personnel in 
tune with the workload. That reduction in force was brought about 
by the fact that some of the hospitals did not have the patient load to 
maintain their personnel. So the action that was taken was to 
separate these people and permit the other hospitals, where the patient 
load was located, to carry on their functions more effectively. 

I would not want to give the committee the impression that because 
this is the Department of Medicine and Surgery or that these are 
medical personnel there is no attempt or no effort or no control 
exercised to insure that the personnel are kept in tune with the patient 
load at that particular station. 

Mr. Gross. That is rather a wide spread in time. What I am trying 
to get at is this: Was there a significant bulge at any one time in the 
increase in the Medical and Surgical Branch? 

Mr. Powers. We did not have that charted and did not prepare it. 
We were more concerned with the comparative statistics from the 
beginning to the end. 

Mr. Schoen, do you have that information with you, as to whether 
there was any bulge period there or whether it was a continuing 
thing? 

Mr. Scuoen. I do not have that mformation, but the bulge, or 
the rate of increase, is primarily related directly to the activation 
of new hospitals, of which there were 23 during this period. I have 
the dates of activation of each hospital, of the 23 hospitals, which 
would give an idea as to when it occurred. 

Mr. Gross. Let me ask you another question. Was there any 
significant bulge in the number of patients during that spread in 
time, from June 30, 1953, to September 30, 1955, at any place during 
that period? 

Mr. Scuoren. So far as the patient load goes, the average by vear 
information would be useful to the committee. I have a chart indi- 
cating that for those 4 or 5 years. 

Mr. Gross. Thank you. 

Mr. Powers. As new hospitals were activated it would mean more 
beds would open up, and therefore there could be an increased intake. 
Whether that actually happened or not I do not think I can say. 

Mr. Scuoren. Here [indicating] is the patient load. 

Mr. Powers. We can get any information you wish. 

Mr. Gross. At some stage, Mr. Chairman, if I may, I should like 
to know when the increase in beds was authorized. I should like to 
know the dates of authorization of increased beds. 

Mr. Powers. We can supply that information, sir. 

(The information is as follows: ) 
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New VA hospitals activated on or after July 1, 1952 





I Construc r) 
VA hospital beds as of ome 
al J ‘ ) 195 acliva 

Boston, Mass GM «8 923 | July 10 
Salt Lake City, Utah NP i146 | Sept. 4, 
New Orleans, La GM &8 192 | Sept ) 
East Orange, N. J GM &€8 951 | Sept. 30, 195: 
Kansas City, Mo GM «8 KO | Oct 1, 195 
Baltimore, Md TR 929 | Oct. 2 > 
Philadelphia, Pa GM&«s&s 4188 | Jan 2 
Birmingham, Ala GM «8 479 | Mar. lf 
Durham, N.C GM &8 is Apr. ¢ 
West Haven, Conn GM&«&S8 872 Apr. 8 
Syracuse, N. Y GM «Ss 4188 une 10 
Chicago (West Side), I] GM&«&s 44 ept. 1 
Oklahoma City, Okla GM &€&8 $88 | Sept. 14 
Brockton, Mass NP M8 | Oct f 
Ann Arbor, Mich GM &8 487 Oct. 12 
Salisbury, N. C NP 973 | Oct. 15 
Pittsburgh, Pa NP O4 Nov. 2 
Chicago (research), Il GM &«&S& 5l¢ Lec 7 
St. Louis, Mo GM &8& 487 | Mar. 2 
Cincinnati, Ohio GM «8 i87 Ma 
Pittsburgh, Pa GM&«s 742 Sent 
New York, N. Y GM &§ 1,238 | O¢ 4 
Sepulveda, Calif NP 956 | Apr. 11 

























Mr. Rosenruat. Mr. Chairman, to continue: As I said, I would 
not want to leave the committee with the impression that we are 
not attempting to practice the greatest amount of economy in our 
hospital system, even though we recognize that the workload is 
increasing. As I mentioned, we have restricted any expansion of the 
administrative people in these hospitals. I might also mention for 
the benefit of the committee that we are now conducting, on a test 
basis, a study of the feasibility of consolidating the management and 
administrative services of several hospitals in a single area, and i 
those hospitals where we have tried that we have been able to save 
125 people, for a total saving of some $500,000. 

Mr. Davis. Where has that been carried out? 

Mr. RosentTHat. That has been done in a number of places, such 
as Indianapolis, where we have 2 hospitals; Salt Lake City, where we 
have 2 hospitals; and Vancouver, Wash., and Portland, Oreg., where 
the hospitals were adjacent. We can furnish a list to the committee 
if the committee so desires. 

Mr. Davis. That is sufficient, I believe. 

Mr. Rosentuau. We have as our final chart an indication to the 
committee of how we are progressing in the current vear. 

The question might be raised, from study of the previous chart 
and possibly that was the question which was raised before—is this 
saving or are these economies those which were practiced possib ly 
2 vears in the past, or a year ago? What is happening today? 

We have prepared this chart to show you that from July 1, 1955, 
the reductions have been continuing and to bring up to date the 
previous chart which we showed to the committee. 

In our administrative staff we have reduced since the Ist of July 
a total of 164 people. That is in the first 3 months of the fiscal vear. 

In our Department of Insurance we have reduced 769 people. 

In the Department of Veterans Benefits we have reduced 652 
people. 
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In our Department of Medicine and Surgery we have gone up by 
1,058 people. 

Over all in the Veterans’ Administration, for the first 3 months of 
the vear, we have made a total reduction of 527 — 

Mr. Davis. Are you referring to the fiscal year? 

Mr. Rosentua. Yes, sir; July, August, and Se ptember of 1955. 

Mr. Davis. What is the number remaining in the administrative 
staff after the reduction? 

Mr. Rosentuar. Our total employment, which we have furnished 
to the committee staff, as of September 30, 1955, full and part time, 
is 177,448. 

Mr. Davis. You gave us a figure of those you had reduced in the 
administrative staff. How many employees are there in the ad- 
ministrative staff after the reduction? 

Mr. Rosentuar. In the administrative staff as of September 30 
there were 2,429. 

Mr. Davis. You reduced that, you said, during the first 3 months 
by 164. 

Mr. Rosrentruar. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, we have attempted to outline for the committee 
the approach that we have taken. In spite of the increasing work- 
loads that we have experienced in the last 3 vears we have made a 
steady progression downward in the number of our administrative 
personnel. I think this is all due primarily to the techniques and 
devices that the Administrator has brought to bear on this problem. 

\s he has previously informed the chairman, in his letter which the 
chairman received vesterday or this morning, I believe 

Mr. Davis. This morning. 

Mr. Rosentruat. This has been one of his prime concerns since he 
took over the office. He has utilized every imaginable technique at 
his command. He has developed what I think is one of the most 
outstanding work-measurement programs in Government. I think it 
has gone far beyond what any other agency has been able to accom- 
plish in establishing not only performance standards for quantity, 
but also quality standards. He has developed our internal-audit 
program. He has developed a system of systematic review by each 
supervisor at every level. He has employed cost studies. 

All of these techniques are directed to only one purpose: To keep 
this program going and to make it more effective from day to day so 
that we can get the most from our dollar and keep rendering the service 
that we are set up in business to perform; and that is to take care of 
the veterans who come to our doors daily. 

Mr. Davis. You do not feel that you have reached your maximum 

efficiency and in carrying this program out, | presume? 

Mr. Powers. No, sir; we do not take that position. We believe 
there is continued improvement to be made, and our approach to it 
will be directed toward that end. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you, Mr. Rosenthal. 

Mr. Powers, I note in some figures and charts which I have here, 
running from 1950 up through September of this vear, that in that 
period the highest peak load of employees in the Administration was 
196,436, in February 1950, and that in September of this vear there 
were 177,448. Could you give us some facts as to why that figure 
of 196,436 was necessary in February of 1950? What functions were 


1 
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being performed and what work was being carried on to require that 
number at that particular time? 

Mr. Powers. | believe that personnel was active at the time 
carrying on the programs as outlined here. There were many phases 
of some of these programs, such as the insurance program, that were 
a little more expansive than they are now. Iam not entirely familiar 
with that specific period. I might call on Mr. Baker, our Budget 
Director, to give more information or detail on that. 

Mr. Rosenruau. Perhaps I can answer that for the chairman, if 
I may. 

Mr. Davis. All right, si 

Mr. Rosentuat. The programs were essentially the same as they 
are right now. In other words, the basic functions as we outlined 
them in our charts were exactly the same. It was a matter of degree. 
We had more World War II veterans, for example, in training. We 
had more disabled veterans pursuing rehabilitation courses. We had 
men who still were carrying term insurance from World War II. 
The programs were the same. The functions were the same. | 
would say they were being carried on to a greater degree than at the 
present time. 

Mr. Davis. Was there a considerably larger workload at that time 
than there is now, in those respects? 

Mr. Rosenruan. In some cases; ves, sir. The employment pro- 
portionately, I would say, was higher then than it is right now. 

Mr. Davis. You stated, Mr. Powers, that the employees had been 
reduced from 119 per 100 patients in the hospitals down to 105. Just 
how was that reduction effected and what was done to accomplish 
that? 

Mr. Powers. It was done as a result of various methods. Will 
vou explain that, Mr. Rosenthal. 

Mr. Rosentuar. | think, Mr. Chairman, those are related to the 
expedients | mentioned in my brief presentation. ‘They are the tech- 
niques of keeping the administrative force—-the personnel, finance, 
pavroll, communications, records, mail, and personnel files—at a 
constant level while at the same time bringing into operation 23 more 
hospitals. If vou take the same number of people and spread them 
over a greater number of hospitals set up for only one purpose—-to 
admit patients—the ratio of employees to patients has to go down. 
If vou increase your administrative staff in the same relationship that 
you open the new hospitals, obviously the ratio would remain the 
same, 

Mr. Powrrs. On the other hand, we did improve many of the serv- 
ices in these hospitals, too, such as in the dietetic kitchens and activ- 
ities of that sort. While we were constantly keeping the adminis- 
trative staff down, there were studies conducted by the Department 

Medicine and Surgery in connection with all of these servicing 
activities in the hospitals themselves. I believe that there were cer- 
tain improvements which also accounted for the decrease and added 
to this ratio position. 

Mr. RosenrHau. For example, Mr. Chairman, during the period 
from January to June of this current calendar vear 1955 there was a 
reduction made of 175 employees in our hospits al system by reason of 
cost. studies which highlighte d high-cost areas in a partic vlar hospit al. 
There was a review of those areas to see where some economies could 
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be practiced. This resulted in a reduction just from that tvpe of 
approach alone of 175 people in our hospitals. 

Mr. Davis. Have you found that it has been necessary to keep 
substantially the same number of nurses per 100 patients throughout 
the vears? 

Mr. Rosenruar. Mr. Chairman, that is a professional question | 
am certainly not qualified to speak on. 

Mr. Davis. So fer as the actual employment is concerned, has that 
remained about the same? 

Mr. Powrrs. No. It has gone up. 

Mr. Rosenruar. It has gone up because of changes in treatment 
techniques. 

Mr. Powers. And additional hospitals, 

Mr. Rosenruan. There are different types of techniques now em- 
ployed in the field of medicine. For example, someone pointed out 
to me not too long ago that there was a time when a patient admitted 
to a hospital might have Just one laboratory examination that was a 
urinalysis. Today when'a patient goes into a hospital there is a whole 
battery of examinations performed. That necessarily increases the 
clinical laboratory staff. 

Mr. Davis. Would you describe for the subcommittee the difference 
between the functional survey as outlined by our subcommittee in its 
program and the regular, continuing routine survey to which vou have 
referred, which you are performing in the Veterans’ Administration on 
a continuing basis? 

Mr. Powers. I think Mr. Rosenthal could do that, inasmuch as he 
directs these surveys. 

Mr. Rosenruan. Mr. Chairman, our approach up to this time has 
been to review our activities on a station basis. As we explained in 
one of our previous charts. we are spread over the entire country in 
regional offices, district offices, supply depots, hospitals, clinics, and 
so on. We have approached the problem by reviewing all the pro- 
grams in an entire installation. 

The approach suggested by the subcommittee is to take part of an 
office, and in the case of the Veterans’ Administration we selected the 
vocational rehabilitation and education program. That program runs 
through the entire fabric of every one of our regional offices. 

That is essentially the difference in the two approaches. Where 
we have approached it on an organization or a station basis—on an 
installation basis—the subcommittee’s suggestion has been to ap- 
proach it on a functional or program basis. 

Mr. Davis. Yes, 

Mr. Powrrs. We might add to that, Mr. Chairman, that it has 
this value of going in and looking at the whole office all at once, rather 
than a part of it, so that there is no possibility of shifting personnel 
according to the segment under survey. 

With respect to this functional survey of vocational rehabilitation 
and education, we are going to study that and try to determine its 
value by comparing findings in connection with our type of survey, 
to see whether or not we can benefit. 

Mr. Davis. I think that would be very helpful, and I think that is 
a good approach to it. 

Mr. Powers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. What we want to do is to stress that the functional 
survey as proposed by this subcommittee in our program is intended 
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to be a detailed and critical analysis of the functions, which answers 
the question of not only how it is being done but why it is being done. 

Alse, it should be recognized that the functional survey phase of 
our program is a part of a long-range program, which we feel would 
pay off in the long run and give real dividends. 

Mr. Rosentuau. We have approached it on that basis, Mr. Chair- 
man. As we have advised the members of vour staff, our men are 
already now and have been for some weeks working in the field getting 
the information necessary to make the type of evaluation that you 
suggested. 

Mr. Davis. Let me ask you this question: Have you experienced 
any difficulty in possibly having survey recommendations which were 
made as a result of your survey nullified because of objections from 
technical or professional people who feel that the survey recom- 
means interfere with their area of operations? 

Mr. Rosentuau. No, sir; we have not experienced that kind of 
difficulty. I would guess primarily it is because.of the attitude that 
the Administrator took at the very outset of this program, that this 
was to be one that would objectively and impartially review the 
operations; recognizing, | am sure, that there might be differences of 
opinion, and providing a free channel to the top, if necessary, to 
resolve any honest differences of opinion. 

Mr. Davis. We of course realize that your regular survey program 
is not geared simply or merely to reducing manpower. You have 
other objectives in mind, also. 

Mr. RosentTHAL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. However, is it not true that in many cases—probably 
9 out of 10 cases—the survey results will point to some reduction in 
manpower, either large or small? 

Mr. RosentHa.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. That has been your experience? 

Mr. RosenrHa.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. You have given some thought and study, of course, 
up to this time to the functional survey program which our subcom- 
mittee bas presented to you and asked you to participate in? 

Mr. RosentHau. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. What is your opinion as to the adequacy of that 
program, and would you have any suggestion for its improvement? 

Mr. Rosenruat. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity of 
speaking to that point, but I think it would be more pertinent if we 
could defer any comment until we have at least completed some of 
the fact-finding phases and made some initial evaluation of what we 
find on this new approach. The outline furnished by the subcom- 
mittee has certainly been most helpful and is certainly comprehensive, 
but it would be presumptuous on my part now to state whether it is 
good, bad, or indifferent. I would much prefer to wait until we 
can see how this type of approach casts up the problems, as opposed 
to the approach we have taken in the past. Then I think we would 
be in a better position to advise the subcommittee of any recom- 
mendations we would have for improving this kind of a program. 

Mr. Davis. I thought if you did have any suggestions at this time 
we would be glad to have the benefit of them. 

I should like to ask a question of either of you two ge ntlemen, 
whoever is the proper person to answer: Would you tell the sub- 
committee how you have approached the problem of reducing per- 
sonnel in spite of an increased workload in certain areas of operations? 
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Mr. Rosentuar. Mr. Chairman, as we have indicated, we have a 
many-pronged approach. It is not a single device or technique that 
we use; it is an approach from many different angles. 

As I mentioned before, we have developed to a very high degree— 
and I think to a great extent have pioneered in Government—the 
work measurement standards. That helps each supervisor and each 
manager of each office to identify these things for himself, and of 
course it highlights for the officials in the Washington office those 
areas where there might be indications of excess personnel, where 
personnel is not in keeping with the workload being performed. In 
order to adopt work measurement you have to set reasonable stand- 
ards. You have to decide what can be performed by a person who is 
adequately trained. 

Mr. Davis. Have you put those standards in writing? 

Mr. RosentHa.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Are they in shape to be inserted in the record as stand- 
ards which you use in determining whether the workload and _per- 
sonnel are related properly? 

Mr. RosentHau. Mr. Chairman, we have a great many standards 
that we have developed to fit the particular kinds of situations and 
the different kinds of administrative operations that we perform. We 
can submit a sample for the record. 

Mr. Davis. If you do that, to what would it refer? Would it be 
for 1 hospital or 1 regional office? 

Mr. RosenrHau. No, sir; it would refer to a function or an opera- 
tion. 

Mr. Davis. If you would put a sample in the record at this point 
I would appreciate that. 

Mr. Rosenruat. All right, sir. 

(The information is as follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF VETERANS BENEFITS 


Work MEASUREMENT AND PERFORMANCE STANDARDS PROGRAM 


1. In November 1953, Department of Veterans Benefits started a departmente 
wide work measurement and performance standards program, to establish work- 
rate and quality standards for the following program functions performed in field 
stations under its jurisdiction. 

Compensauion and pension (disability and death) 
Loan guaranty 

Vocational rehabilitation and education 

Chief attorney and guardianship 

Administrative 

Contact 

Finance (fiscal) 

Supply 

2. The distinctive manpower control features of the Department of Veterans 
Benefits’ work measurement and performance standards system are: 

(a) Work-rate standards have been developed by an engineering approach, 
based on capability of average qualified and experienced employees. Standards 
are not based on past performance or historical statistical date. Standards were 
based on ccllection of extensive detailed data under observed conditions in field 
stations representing different sizes and geographical areas. 

(b) Time values or standards have been developed for 268 end products com- 
prising 1,109 component time values. 

(c) The Department’s system is developed on a functional basis rather than 
organizational. 

(d) The work measurement system is keyed to first-line supervisors,. and is 
designed to function effectively under the Administrator’s policy of maximum 
decentralization of operating controls from central office to field station managers. 
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(ec) A manpower control mechanism is incorporated in the system which high- 
lights in a timely manner, at the operating level, out-of-line conditions in man- 
power utilization in relation to performance standards and in relation to perform- 
ance of comparable offices. This necessitates a self-analysis to ascertain causes 
for out-of-line conditions, beginning with first-line supervisors and requires 
supervisors to take or initiate corrective or preventive steps—i. e., not filling 
vacancies, transferring employees, loaning man-hours to other areas in the office, 
ete. On the other hand if workload volume justifies additional manpower, this 
system enables supervisors to more easily and effectively justify their needs. 

(f) To aid and promote self-analysis and self-control at field station level, 
central office periodically compiles and distributes to stations, management, and 
supervisory staff in central office, and area supervision offices, management con- 
trol summaries showing comparative operating performance data, such as work- 
loads, employee productivity data by major functions and subfunctions, grouped 
by comparable size field stations. 

(g) ‘Lo further instill cost-consciousness beginning with first-line supervisory 
personnel, the next phase in this program is to provide stations with guidelines 
for simply and easily translating certain work-measurement data with the use of 
already available cost-accounting data into work unit costs. Preliminary steps 
ha\e already been taken in central office to de, elop this phase 

(h) The Department of Veterans Benefits work-measurement system makes it 
possible for the first time to show the o\ erall departmental weighted worklcad by 
individual field stations and by program functions for all measured work in on¢ 
figure, namely, standard man-hours. 

(i) This system also makes it possible to bring under more effecti:e control 
indirect and overhead labor, such as super\ isors, secretaries, etc. This is done by 
use of a productivity index expressed in terms of standard work units (or man- 
hours) produced per man-day. 

(j) This Department’s system is designed to continuously and effectively 
measure and control quality of end products and labor cost for producing the 
products and services, with emphasis on use by first-line supervisors. 

3. Quality measurement and control methods have been developed for the 
following program functions and are in the process of development for the re- 
maining functions of the Department: 

Compensation and pension (disability and death 
Vocational rehabilitation and education 

Contact 

Administrative 

Supply 
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WorK-RaATE STANDARDS FOR THE VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION AND EDUCATION 
PROGRAM 


Work-rate standards for the counseling function 


Staff Clerical 
Week cntts Work rate standards Work rate standards 
Time — . Time 
values values 
Man- Man- 
Minutes hours Minutes houre 
(A) (B (C D (E (F (G) 
Certificate A 238 297. 50 4. 9583 106 145. 22 2. 4202 
Certificate B 425 531. 25 8. 8541 141 193. 17 3. 2195 
Certificates C and D-. 380 475. 00 7. 9166 64 87. 68 1. 4612 
Incomplete 
(a) Disabled 304 380). Of 6. 3333 110 150. 7¢ 2. 5116 
(5) Nondisabled 2S 360. OF 6. 0000 75 102. 75 1. 7125 
Suspended without counseling: 
(a) Disabled 5l 63. 75 1. 0625 87 119. 19 1. GR65 
(b) Nondisabled 35 43.75 7291 52 71. 24 1. 1872 
Memorandum actions RS 110. 00 1. 8333 101 138. 37 2. 3061 
Vocational rehabilitation board actions-- 108 135. 00 2. 2500 87 19.19 1. 9865 
Followup actions 44 55. 00 9166 30 41.10 6850 
Personal adjustment counseling inter- 
views 110 137. 50 2. 2916 32 43. 84 7306 
Folders sent to guidance centers: ! 
(a) Disabled_- 21 26. 25 . 4375 54 73. 98 1, 2330 
(b) Nondisabled 5 6. 25 . 1041 19 26. 03 - 4337 





! Applicable only to cases referred to guidance centers. 
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Work-rate standards for the educational benefits function 


Function End products 


Caseload actions 
code 1000 


Applications processed 


Authorizations of en- 
trances and reen- 
trances 


Authorizations of 
change of status. 


Other caseload actions 


Compliance sur- 
vevs (Code 
2000) 


Compliance 
complete d. 


surveys 


Code 


1100 


1310 


1380 


390 


1410 
1420 


1470 


1480 
1490 
1510 
1520 


1570 


1580 
1590 


2110 


2130 
2140 
2150 
2160 
2180 
2190 


2200 


Reportable work unit 


Original and supplemental appli- 
eations processed 

Authorizations (entrance and re- 
entrance) processed—IHL. 

Authorizations (entrance and re- 
entrance) processed—other 
schools. 

Authorizations (entrance and re- 
entrance) processed—corre- 
spondence study 

Authorizations (entrance and re- 
entrance) processed—IOF 

Authorizations (entrance and re- 
entrance) processed—OJT and 
apprentice. 

Authorizations (change of status) 
processed—IH L, 

Authorizations (change of status) 
processed—other schools. 

Authorizations (change of status) 
processed—correspondence 





study. 
Authorizations (change of status) 
processed—I0 F. 


Authorizations (change of status) 
processed—OJT and apprentice. 

Other caseload actions processed 
IHL. 

Other caseload actions processed— 
other schools. 

Other caseload actions processed 
correspondence study. 


Other caseload actions processed— 
IOF. 

Other caseload actions processed 
OJT and apprentice. 

Comovliance surveys completed— 
IHL. 


Compliance surveys completed 
private nonprofit schools. 
Compliance surveys completed 
public schools below college. 
Compliance surveys completed— 
private profit schools. 
Compliance surveys completed— 
public schools, veterans only. 
Compliance surveys completed— 
IOF. 
Compliance surveys completed— 
OJT and apprentice. 
Travel—compliance surveys--.-....- 


Time 
value in 
minutes 


26. 216 


30. 559 


38. 141 


17. 649 
16. 349 


14. 701 


20. 186 


15. 650 


15. 740 


13. 458 
19. 596 


546. 60 


363. 00 
271. 20 
571. 80 
450. 00 
519. 00 
110. 00 
79. 80 


Time 


value 


in 


decir al 
hours 


v 


509 


636 


ons 


11 
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Composite time value table for Administrative Division activities 








Time Time 
Activity Function Reportable work unit values in values in 
minutes | decimal ; 
hours 4 
— - q 
: 
1. Mail and messenger_| Mail Incoming mail 10.3073 | 10.0051 } 
do Outgoing mail 1487 . 0025 : 
2. Index Identification Indexing actions 1. 5870 02645 . 
Correspondence files Files action 1. 0050 . 01675 : 
DO identification Indexing actions 2. 4744 . 0412 5 
3. Telecommunications | Teletype Messages sent 6. 7700 ‘ 
and reception do Messages received 5. 5400 4 
do Conference calls 2 0000 : 
4. Publications Distribution Regular requisitions 4. 7550 
Special requisitions 6. 1550 
Forms and form letters 8. 3410 
Publications 8. 3410 
Initial distribution 13. 3380 
Reproductions 11. 1620 : 
Copy preparation Stencils 27. 8690 
Duplicating Mimeograph . 0630 
Multilith . 0630 
Ditto . 3140 
Photocopy 4. 3980 
Microphotography 0750 . 00125 
5. Travel Travel Authorizations reimbursable) 18. 3100 . 3051 
do Authorizations local 6. 7000 . 1116 
6. Files C-files Folder lookups 2. 9080 0485 
R. & E. files do 2. 1410 . 0357 4 
do File mail 7687 . 0128 Ba 
7. Transfer Transfer Transfers-in 10. 3900 . 1732 & 
do : Transfers-out 31. 1200 . 5187 : & 
8. Analyzer Analyzer Applications 8. 3818 . 1397 tm 
do Form OA-D828 15. 0000 . 2500 3 oO 
Records preparation C-numbers assigned 20. 0397 . 3340 
9. Tabulating Card punching Cards punched 2__ 3. 4347 3. O72 
Card verifying Cards verified 2 3. 3899 3. 0065 
Card punching Cards punched 4 3. 4283 3. 0071 
Cards verifying Cards verified 4 3. 3821 3 0064 
Machine .-| Cards passed (5) (3 
1 Not applicable when the Loan Guaranty Division is not physically located in the station. These sta- } 
tions will be provided with individual standards. 


2 For offices with no DO TMS functions. 4 
3 Applicable to central office jobs only. Time values relative to key punching and verifying activities 
for local jobs will be established locally. 
4 For offices with DO TMS functions. 
§ Study still in progress. 
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COMPOSITE TIMETABLE FOR ADMINISTRATIVE DIVISION ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Davis. What steps are being taken to reduce personnel, or to 
at least hold personnel to a minimum, in the Department of Medicine 
and Surgery? 

Mr. Rosenruar. Mr. Chairman, I think that the devices that we 
have mentioned before are all designed to keep the medicine and 
Surgery upsurge to an absolute minimum. As I mentioned before, 
we have embarked on a program of consolidation of services among 
hospitals, and consolidation of management. We have attempted on 
a limited basis to see how effective it would be to take our clinies and 
consolidate them in some cases with our hospitals, to see if this could 
not shake out some of the administrative overhead we have for those 
clinics and hospitals. 

We feel that those things will improve our manpower utilization 
in our hospitals, 

We have embarked on studies, such as on motor vehicles and 
indigency care costs. We have used the device of highlighting the 
costs by studies of the different hospitals, and fanning this information 
out to different hospitals, asking the hospitals to look at their Opera- 
tion to see why their costs might be higher than those of another 
hospital, which apparently might be similar in size and complexity. 

Mr. Davis. You are now referring to the Veterans’ Administration 
hospitals? 

Mr. Rosentuan. Yes, sir. We have done all of those things. We 
have had all sorts of reviews of our operations and activities, all de- 
signed to keep the number of people we have in our hospitals to the 
very minimum. 

Mr. Davis. I gather from your statement and your answers that 
you feel that the field in which improvement could be made is in the 
administrative field and not in the medical or nursing field or Services 
of that kind? 

Mr. Powers. No. We feel that the professional side is subject to 
full examination and check with respect to manpower, just as well as 
the other side. 

I might add to Mr. Rosenthal’s statement, to point out that the 
Department of Medicine and Surgery has established area supervisory 
offices, in which supervising doctors are located. Zach area office 
covers a wide area and constantly supervising doctors travel from one 
hospital to another. They review and examine the professional ac- 
tivities in those hospitals with respect to the kinds of functions being 
performed, the techniques and so forth. Of course, it takes the doc. 
tors and professional medical men to review these functions. 

Mr. Davis. How many of those supervising doctors are there, Mr. 
Powers? 

Mr. Powers. We have six offices at the present time. What would 
you say would be the staffing in those area offices, Mr. Schoen? 

Mr. Scuorn. I would say there are between 20 and 29 in each of 
these 6 offices. There would be, among the professional people, who 
are the doctors and dentists, about 6 or 7 covering the various special- 
ties such as psychiatry, neurology, surgery, and these various special- 
ties in the hospitals. “ There would also be included in these offices a 
dietitian, who is a specialist. a nurse, @ clinical psychologist, perhaps, 
and representatives of the Budget and Fiscal Office. and any other 
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administrative fields, plus the necessary 2 or 3 clerical people to sup- 
port them. 

Mr. Davis. What steps are being taken to further reduce personnel 
in the Department of Insurance and the Department of Veterans 
Benefits? 

Mr. RosenrHa. Essentially the same techniques are used in all 
the departments. As Mr. Powers pointed out in his statement, in 
some areas or in some offices the savings have been such that it would 
not be possible to assume that the same degree of improvement could 
be effected in the future as has been effected in the past. For example, 
in the Department of Insurance in the last 2 or 3 years we have reduced 
that staff by 30 percent. 

Mr. Powsrs. 32 percent. 

Mr. Davis. In how many years? 

Mr. Rosentuat. In 2 or 3 years. The workload has not changed 
by any such amount by a long shot, and it is obvious we could not 
reduce 32 percent again in the next 2 years. 

Mr. Davis. During that period you consolidated a good many 
insurance offices? 

Mr. RosenTHA.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. I recall you consolidated two the year before last; 
Atlanta and Philadelphia, and Dallas and Denver. . 

Mr. RosentuHau. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. What saving in manpower has resulted from those two 
consolidations? 

Mr. Rosentuau. The saving we have mentioned in the Department 
of Insurance to a great extent is attributable to actions of that kind 
in consolidating the offices. The staffing of the Philadelphia District 
Office today, for example, is far below the individual staffing of the 
former Atlanta, Richmond, Boston, New York, Columbus, and 
Philadelphia offices. The Denver staff is today considerably below 
the individual staffing of the Denver, St. Louis, Dallas, and Oakland 
offices, which were all consolidated. 

Mr. Davis. You have only three of those offices now? 

Mr. RosentruHau. Yes. St. Paul took in Chicago and Seattle. 

Mr. Davis. Could you put in the record at this point just what 
saving has resulted from each of those consolidations? 

Mr. RosenruHau. Yes, sir; we will do so. 

(The information is as follows:) 
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MINIMUM PERSONNEL SAVINGS 
CONSOLIDATION OF DISTRICT OFFICES 


MINIMUM AFFECTED DATE NEW DATE AFFECTED MINIMUM 
PERSONNEL DISTRICT COMPLETED CONSOLIDATED COMPLETED DISTRICT PERSONNEL 
SAVINGS OFFICES OFFICE OFFICES SAVINGS 

(Mon-Yeors) 


(Mon- Years) 













Philadelphia 


ae 
ST. PAUL 
205 fess —| ectose) 
Foskiong 1] DISTRICT OFFICE Gearrpss— 115 


Mr. Davis. I should like to ask also: In your opinion what goal can 
the Veterans’ Administration set or aim for between now and June 
30, 1956, in the way of further overall reductions? 

Mr. Powers. I have discussed this with the Administrator. He does 
not feel that he can set a goal in terms of specific numbers or a per- 
centage, in view of the program that we have been carrying on over the 
recent years in terms of these reductions. He feels that we have these 
very effective and useful management tools which are in operation; 
the systematic review, the work measurement, and the internal audit. 
That our program is based on an engineered type of reduction, rather 
than setting any general amount that we might aim for. 

As a result, we might hit it or we might go over it, or we might go 
under it. After all, what we are working for is a constant and con- 
tinuing program. I understand it is the objective of this committee 
that it is to be a continuing activity or a continuing program. We 
feel we are tied into this continuing program of ferreting out where 
any employees can be eliminated and to reduce them to the absolute 
minimum. 

In his letter to you, if I may read it, the Administrator stated: 

As I advised you in my letter of October 13, 1955, the achievement of more 
economical use of manpower has been one of my major goals since I became 
Administrator of Veterans Affairs. I have purposely refrained from setting any 
target to be achieved in 90 days, as I would not want now to give the employees 


of this Administration the impression that what we are doing is a temporary, 
one-shot, or 90-day push. 


PHILADELPHI 


900 
DISTRICT 


OFFICE 





126 








And the same thing would apply for any short period of months. 


Ours has been and is a continuing program designed to eliminate personnel 
wherever and whenever unnecessary or duplicated functions can be identified. 
I feel we have made substantial progress in this direction. 

I might say I think we are going to make further progress during 
the balance of this fiscal year. 
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Mr. Davis. Well, I concur in that statement. I think he has made 
substantial progress in that direction. I notice, however, this year 
that it is a sort of up-and-down proposition month-by-month. 

In January it was 177,806. It was up in February. It was up 
more in March. It was down a little bit in April, down a little more 
in May, a little more in June, and July. Then it went up in August 
and down again in September. It is sort of a fluctuating month-by- 
month program there. 

I was just wondering: Would it be possible, if you set a tentative 
goal of reduction of so many by a fixed time, to have that help any? 
W hy does it go up and down that way? 

Mr. Powers. On that, Mr. Chairman, if you will permit, I should 
like to call on Mr. Schoen, to whom we have referred a number of 
times, the Controller in the Department of Medicine and Surgery, 
because I believe these changes are mainly in that Department. Is 
that right, Mr. Schoen? 

Mr. Scuoren. Naturally, since we have about 82 percent of the total. 

I think it would be. I think, Mr. Chairman, those figures demon- 
strate very forcefully Mr. Higley’s philosophy in relation to manpower 
control; that is, that throughout the seasons of the year the average 
daily patient load in the hospitals fluctuates, as it does in the normal 
civilian hospitals. 

Mr. Davis. You have to have some seasonal employees, then, as a 
result of that? 

Mr. ScHoren. We accomplish this seasonal variation largely in the 
way of attrition. You will find in a hospital, where we have these 
lower patient loads in the summer—that is in the GMS, primarily, 
and not the NP—the hospital manager generally, where the people 
leave, in the way of attendants and so on, does not recruit them until 
the workload begins to build up again. It is the same way with the 
nurses. In both of those categories and the food service workers, 
which represent about 60 percent of our hospital employment, there is 
a good deal of turnover. Not the nurses, but the mess attendants 
and hospital attendants are low-paid people. The manager utilizes 
that as a matter of policy in regulating the relationship between 
patients wherever it is feasible; regulating the relationship between 
patients and employment. 

Mr. Davis. I see. Now, in the letter of October 19 which the 
Administrator wrote to me as chairman he gives the reduction in 
employees between June 30, 1953, and August 31, 1955: Depart: 
ment of Insurance, 2,407; Veterans Benefits, 2,967; Administrative 
Offices of the Washington area, 3,832 

Could you give me an approxim: ate idea as to the grades repre sented 
by those reductions? Are they low grades or high grades’ 

Mr. Rosentruau. I would say every grade from grade 1 right 
through grade 15 was represented in those reductions. 

Mr. Powers. But mostly in the lower grades, of course. 

Mr. Rosentuat. In proportion. 

Mr. Davis. What particular employees would you say were repre. 
sented most largely in these reductions? 

Mr. RosentHau. Well, obviously, the greatest bulk of our em- 
ployees is in grades 2, 3, 4, and 5, and consequently the greatest 
reduction would come in those areas. 
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Mr. Davis. Would they be file clerks, typists, stenographers, or 
what? 

Mr. Rosentua. | would say there would be very little reduction 
in stenographers. That has been a rather scarce category. While 
there has been some adjustment in the numbers, I am sure there has 
been no great number of stenographers let go. 

Mr. Powers. I would say, Mr. Chairman, in the Insurance Depart- 
ment to a large degree they would be clerks. They might run in the 
GS-4, 5, 6, and 7 grades. "They are clerks who are concerned with the 
proc alee of the payments and all the work incidental to that. They 
are the processing clerks and all such people, rather than stenographers, 
although it would include file clerks. 

Over in the Department of Veterans’ Benefits those decreases have 
reached into higher grades. While they include clerks, they also 
have reached into some of the technical staff, persons engaged with 
taking legal action or in the legal processing of claims actions and 
such. They might reach up to grade 7 and grade 11, and in many 
instances have. 

Mr. Davis. Could you tell us if these reductions have been due to 
a decrease in workload or an increase in efficiency? Just what has 
brought that about? 

Mr. Powers. Back in 1950, where there was 

Mr. Davis. I am talking about 1953. 

Mr. Powers. In talking about 1953, we believe this has been 
mainly due to increased efficiency. For instance, in Insurance it 
has been due mainly to the consolidation of offices, but that was 
improved management planning. It has also been due to increased 
efficiency through the study of procedures and methods, and this 
constant review and the findings of the surveys in terms of the 
personnel used. 

Mr. Davis. With regard to the reduction in the administrative 
offices in the Washington area, to what does that apply? 

Mr. Powers. That would apply to the central office, namely the 
headquarters office, plus the two field offices in Washington; the 
Veterans Benefit Office and the Insurance Center. 

Mr. Davis. What emplovees are included, or what is the greatest 
number of employees involved in this 3,832? Are they clerks, as 
outlined in the Insurance and Veterans Benefit Department? 

Mr. Rosenruar. They would cover the complete range, Mr. Chair- 
man, from file clerks and key-punch operators all the way up to super- 
visors, claim adjudicators, claim reviewers, and so on, 

Mr. Davis. Is that due to increased efficiency? 

Mr. RosentTuHau. It is due so two things. One is increased effici- 
ency and the other is the decentralization of operation to many of our 
field offices of activities formerly performed in the Washington area. 
That was the reason we indicated before that the fact that a lot of 
this work has been decentralized to the field does not mean that the 
people were taken up lock, stock, and barrel and moved to another 
office where they are performing the same work. The field offices re- 
duced personnel at the same time that the central office was reduced. 

Mr. Davis. I should like to know, if you could tell me, what is the 
smallest unit in the Veterans’ Administration that has a supervisor. 

Mr. Powers. Could you explain that a little more, sir? 
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Mr. Davis. There has been a good deal of feeling that in some cases 
there are too many supervisors and that there are supervisors in the 
employ of the Government who are not actually needed. What | 
want to get at is the smallest number in a group of employees that 
has a supervisor. Could you give me that information? 

Mr. Powers. That would require, of course, a complete check 
across the Nation. I would say from my experience the Veterans’ 
Administration has leaned the other way. In many of our field 
aesae a supervisor has been supervising as many as 100 people, 

» 125 in some of these insurance operations, and that has been quite 
a : diffic ult chore. 

Mr. Davis. How far down the wader would it go? Do you have 
any group where you would have 1 supervisor over 5 people? 

Mr. Powers. The lowest in insurance is 1 to +f in the field offices. 

Mr. Davis. Do you think that that would be the lowest in the 
entire Administration? 

Mr. Powers. I would not want to say that it is. But it would 
be a pretty good gage of the Administration. 

Mr. Davis: I suppose that is one of the things that you do look at? 

Mr. Powers. Definitely. 

Mr. RosentTuar. I might say one of the policies that Mr. Higley 
adopted when he became Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs was the 
elimination of assistants to supervisors. He felt that there was 
entirely too much overhead. One of the first things that he did was 
to eliminate, reassign, or put to work—as you want to put it—assist- 
ants to supervisors. That is a program that is continuing. In the 
last 2 years it has been impossible to set up assistants, as has been 
the practice throughout the Government. 

Mr. Davis. I think that you certainly deserve commendation for 
that. 

How many employees are you bringing in a year? 

Mr. Powers. Approximately 3,000 per month. 

Mr. Davis. They are coming in from the outside? 

Mr. Powers. Yes; that is an estimate here. I would like to check 
that. 

Mr. Davis. Did you say 3,000 a month? 

Mr. Powers. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. That would be 36,000 a vear. 

Mr. Powers. Yes. That would include attendants, clerks, and 
food workers mostly in the hospitals. You will have to remember 
that 82 percent of our employees are in the Department of Medicine 
and Surgery. 

Mr. Davis. Does the Veterans’ Administration have a department 
of publicity, public relations, or propaganda, whatever you might 
want to call it? 

Mr. Powers. We have an Office of Information, sir. It is not a 
department. It is headed up by Mr. Norman Lodge. 

Mr. Davis. How many employees are in that department? 

Mr. Powers. Twenty information specialists and 20 clerical em- 
ployees. Only 12 professional and clerical employees are in the 
Washington area. 

Mr. Davis. What grades are represented in that 40? 

Mr. Rosentuau. I do not have the information. 
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Mr. Powers. I do not have the information with me, but I can 
obtain it, 


Mr. Davis. Very well. 

Mr. RosenTHAL. It is not a publicity department. It has been 
set up and works to give information to veterans on questions which 
come before the public. I am sure that you have all seen the 1- and 
2-minute squibs on the radio and television chains on ‘Here’s to 
Veterans.”” For example, veterans who write the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration office have been instructed to furnish their claim numbers. 
That is what those people are doing constantly—taking advantage 
of the free time and space donated by the broadcasting industry to 
inform veterans and their dependents of their rights and benefits. 

Mr. Davis. Give us a brief statement of just what functions they 
perform so we will have it in the record. 

Mr. Powers. We will do that. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Veterans’ Administration Information Service 


GS grade: Number | GS grade—Continued Number 
iden kee akae ee 1 Di pteetceha Cis asne amen cake 1 
ae hc ts teed eae poses ] lla oe cass tae cht Seen cee aaa 14 
Pcie baneia teeta adits or ae 14 Oe eect acre iene te or ptene ane 3 
it Seah nepudewentawe dik 4 —- 
Dealer ek a eeee ea oak Bete 1 Total personnel as of Nov. 8, 
nar thnia ic mnie aie meee mG 1 Pie mdticinnn nnd cease 6 40 


INFORMATION SERVICE 


The basic mission of Information Service is to keep veterans, their dependents, 
and the generai public informed of benefits administered by the VA anc the proper 
procedures to follow in applying for such benefits. Information Service formu- 
lates and recommends to the Administrator basic policies governing VA public 
information programs; counsels and advises the Administrator and other levels of 
management where public interest is involved in the determination of VA policy; 
reviews and coordinates programs for informing the public of VA’s activities in 
areas of special interest to the operating departments; keeps informed of and 
appraises for the Administrator the results of public information programs; 
develops and maintains relationsbip with national information outlets and 
contacts; obtains, assembles, and prepares and coordinates information for release 
through press, radio, and other media to advise veterans ans dependents on benefits 
administered by the VA and provides information concerning operations of the VA 
and offices where application for benefits may be made; reviews for possible policy 
conflicts and renders technical advice on the preparation of speeches, articles, 
pamphlets, posters, transcriptions, films, and other material for public distribution. 

In performing its functions, Information Service, as a matter of long-standing 
policy, never seeks to “sell” benefits to veterans or dependents, nor ever seeks to 
influence legislation. 

In promulgating information, Information Service not only helps the millions 
of veterans and their dependents to more fully understand the benefits duly pro- 
vided by law but also makes unnecessary countless inquiries which otherwise would 
impose an additional administrative workload on other VA offices and services. 
To the extent that beneficiaries are apprised of correct procedures to follow in 
dealing with tre VA, the costs of operating programs are reduced. 

Some examples of the ways in which Information Service aids in the conduct 
of our operating programs are as follows: 

1. ““Mystery mail.”’-—Communications from claimants lacking proper identifi- 
cation require extra processing to associate the correspondence with the proper 
name among the approximately 28 million names contained in the master index 
file. Information Service’s constant reiteration to claimants to give complete 
information, including the claim number, has helped to reduce the amount of 


‘‘mystery mail’ from 20 of each 100 pieces in 1948 to a present level of 14 of each 
100 pieces. 
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2. Insurance premium payments.—A GI insurance premium paid on a monthly 
basis calls for 12 VA processing actions each year. Payments made quarterly, 
semiannually, or annually save money for the veteran, and are a real economy 
to the Government. In 1946 practically all premiums were paid on a montbly 
basis. Assisting the Department of Insurence in its own direct mail approach 
to this administrative problem, Information Service has used every media means 
at its command to convert the more than 6 million policyholders from monthly 
payments to 1, 2, or 4 remittances per year. At the latest count, 2 out of every 5 
policyholders were remitting quarterly, semiannually or annually. 

3. Income questionnaires.—Through widespread publicity, which includes an 
explanation of reportable income and emphasis on the due deadline, Information 
Service expedites the timely return of annual VA income questionnaires that must 
be submitted in pension and death compensation cases, and also in connection 
with institutional on-farm training under the GI bills. Properly completed re- 
ports returned ahead of the deadline assures noninterruption of payments to 
claimants meeting the income qualifications, and reduce the administrative neces- 
sity for writing followup letters, and the closing and reopening of payee accounts. 

4, Keeping appointments.—Broken appointments at VA clinics rob other vet- 
erans of treatment time, and are costly to VA in lost staff production. Informa- 
tion Service helps to cut down the number of such incidents by repeating a fair- 
play admonition to veterans to keep their appointments promptly or, if necessary, 
to cancel appointments well in advance. 

5. Blood donors.—Where necessary, Information Service aids in maintaining 
VA hospital blood-bank supplies. Publicizing the need at one hospital had these 
results: Within a matter of hours after the publicity appeared, 47 persons donated 
blood, and within 24 hours, 185 pints of blood had been donated by as many 
persons. Thirty-eight pints of this blood were used the following morning in 
surgery cases. 


Mr. Davis. That completes my questioning. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Powers. First of all, I want to compliment 
the Veterans’ Administration on continuously working on the problem 
that we are particularly interested in, that is, manpower utilization. 
How many survey teams do you have in the Veterans’ Administration 
that contmuously work on this problem that we are talking about 
here? 

Mr. Powers. Are you referring to the internal audit system alone? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. To the study of better functioning, better ad- 
ministration, doing away with help not needed—the overall problem. 
Do you have teams that do that? 

Mr. Powers. Yes. But I will have Mr. Rosenthal tell you about 
his teams and the way they operate on internal audits. I would like 
again to emphasize that our chapter 3 program—the systematic re- 
view—provides every management official and all the way down to 
supervisors, with a set of principles, a set of instructions with respect 
to this systematic review. We have the overalk analysis and we have 
these additional programs, such as work measurement, reports, and 
special studies. Then we have the internal audit service, which Mr. 
Rosenthal heads up. He can tell you about the number of teams and 
the manner in which they travel. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. With regard to your continuing process, is that 
monthly reports by managers of installations? 

Mr. Powsrs. Yes, to their respective departments in Wasbington. 

Mr. ALexanpEeR. What is done with them? Do you have an 
analyzing team? ; 

Mr. RosrentHat. The staff in the central office gets the reports 
periodically and goes over them. In many instances they might cull 


out some idea applicable to many offices and spread that back to all 
the offices. 
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The Administrator semiannually gets a report from each depart- 
ment on what they have accomplished from this systematic review 
of operations—what they are getting out of it in terms of better 
management and efficiency. 

Mr. AtexanpDER. How many people are involved in the actual work- 
ing of that system, such as getting up reports and analyzing reports 
and so forth? 

Mr. Powers. Well, I do not think we can say that so many people 
are specifically involved in that, because each division head in a 
regional office or a service head in a hospital would be responsible for 
preparing these reports. It is sort of spread over the supervisory, or 
principal employees. 

ALEXANDER. To whom do these reports finally go and where is 
the matter of policy decided in regard to this? 

Mr. Powers. The reports come into the departmental heads in 
Washington, the Chief Medical Director, the Deputy Administrator 
for Veterans’ Benefits and the Deputy Administrator for Insurance. 
Final policy matter decisions would be made by the Administrator on 
the advice and with consultation of department heads. Of course, 
staff heads participate in their respective functional areas 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Let us get back to the actual survey teams. I 
believe you are head of the Internal Audit Service, Mr. Rosenthal? 

Mr. Rosen tua. Yes. 

Mr. ALeExanperR. What kind of teams do you have to go out and 
make inspections and audits? 

Mr. Rosentuat. Do you mean the composition of the teams and 
the number of people and where they go? Perhaps I might briefly 
tell you that what we are trying to do is to get a representative 
analysis of all the different kinds of offices we have. I might go back 
to the very first chart that was shown to the committee. Since we 
have three major operating departments, it was felt that the Internal 
Audit Service should be placed independently of those departments 
so that it could make an impartial, objective, unbiased, unprejudiced 
review of these activities down here [indicating]. So we are part of 
the Office of the Comptroller on the Administrator’s staff. The teams 
that we sent out are geared to the kind of installation, the size of 
installation, that we audit. It might be a team of 1 man or 5 people. 

Mr. Arexanper. They just look over the entire installation and 
make certain recommendations with regard to changes? Or do they 
study functions such as the preparation and serving of food and the 
cost of food for a particular hospital as compared to all other hospitals? 

Mr. Rosentuat. They would do both. They would take the 
hospital as a whole and see how effectively that hospital is acc ‘omplish- 
ing its mission and how economically it is accomplishing its mission. 
They might pick up information that might indicate and point to some 
trend that was taking place nationwide and that would then come 
into our office here in Washington. We, here in Washington, would 
fan it out to all the other teams in the field and ask them to look at 
the same thing to see if there might not be a pattera that we could 
develop nationwide on an item of that kind. 

Mr. Atexanper. Did you tell me how many people you have 
in your Department? 
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Mr. Rosentuat. No, sir; I did not. We have 44 in our Depart- 
ment; that includes myself, the stenographers and auditors. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Do you have it organized into teams? 

Mr. Rosentuau. No, sir; as I say, the assignments are made 
depending upon the type of office that we are going into and the type 
of project that we are developing. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. How many times would you inspect or audit a 
hospital during a year? 

Mr. Rosentuau. We still have not completed our first review of 
all the hospitals. We have been in business about 2 years now. 
We have tried to get a representative sample of all the different kinds 
of hospitals. So far we have reviewed the activities of 27 hospitals. 
Mr. ALEXANDER. How many hospitals do you operate? 

Mr. RosENTHAL. 173. 

Mr. Au EXANDER. Then you have not really gotten into this thing 
a very big way? 

Mr. RosentHAL. We have to the extent we can. You must 
recognize that we started from scratch in developing a program and 
recruiting our staff, training our people and showing them how to 
look and what to look for and so on. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Could you give us some specific examples of 
savings that you have been able to effectuate because of your teams? 

Mr. RosentTHA.. Since this committee is interested in manpower, 
I might say as a result of our aduits there has been a reduction of 
over 1,000 people in the various departments. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Specifically, could you give the information for 
the record? 

Mr. RosentHau. By offices? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Give us one or two specific illustrations. 

Mr. RosentHau. As the chairman mentioned, the activities differ 
from office to office. We may find in our review of one operation that 
there might be more supervisory work than is necessary. We might 
find that there are more clerks than are nece ssary, and then we would 
gear our efforts more in that direction than possibly in some other 
direction. 

In another hospital the emphasis might be on space utilization, 
which might be in excess of their needs. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Could you give us for the record some specific 
illustrations of some particular hospitals and the savings that were 
effectuated in those hospitals because of your recommendations? 

Mr. Rosenruan. Yes. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. And your surveys. 

Mr. RosenruHau. Yes. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Would you do that for us? 

Mr. Rosenruat. We made a review of the manpower utilization 
in our Veterans’ Benefit Office. While the actions on the recom- 
mendations we made are not completed, by the time they are com- 
pleted they will result in a reduction of over 400 people in that one 
office. More than 300, I believe, have already been removed from 
the rolls, and there is a reduction in force at the present time going 
on in that office. As an illustration of the results of a hospital survey, 
the following is submitted for the record: 


il 
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ILLUSTRATION OF MANPOWER SAVINGS AT A HOSPITAL 


During the audit of the VA hospital at Huntington, W. Va., conducted in 


September 1955, the following recommendations pertained to the utilization of 
manpower: 


(1) Elimination of a position of clerk-typist in the Office of the Engineering 
Officer. 


(2) Elimination of one position of guard-chauffeur. 


(3) Rescheduling of duty hours for telephone operators to provide better 
coverage of switchboard. 


(4) Elimination of a position of night cook. 


Mr. ALEXANDER. Have you ever made any comparison of the type 
of surveys you are making with the type that the Army and the Navy 
make with regard to their hospitals and with regard to their methods 
of surveys and checks? 

Mr. Rosentuau. Yes; I have had the opportunity of discussing this 
with some of their staff. 

I might say for your benefit, and for the benefit of the chairman, we 
feel that our program has gone beyond what the Army and the Air 
Force have gotten into. We have audited every single phase of admin- 
istration and management. We started out with the concept that our 
scope included the entire operation rather than taking one segment 
and feeling that our activity was limited to just balance sheet audits. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Do you feel that your methods of auditing and 
surveying could become a standard thing and could be used in Army 
and Navy installations, or other departments of Government? 

Mr. Rosentuat. I do not know to what extent they could be applied 
unless I was familiar with their particular operations. I would say 
that some of the approaches and general principles would be 
applicable. 

Mr. Powers. May I add that with regard to these studies you 
referred to, they are made mainly by the staff supervising officials 
here in Washington with the assistance of the area supervisors and 
hospital managers. In the Department of Medicine and Surgery in 
Washington we have organizational groups such as the tubercular 
service concerned with TB hospitals, the NP service, and so forth. 
In Washington are the men who direct the respective hospital 
services and it is their job constantly to study the operations of these 
hospitals from the standpoint of improvement. 

I want to bring that out because of the fact that while the internal 
audit is doing a very effective job it is limited in size of staff, and they 
cannot get around to survey hospitals every 6 months, or 9 months or 
year. They expect to expand that activity. 

Mr. Atexanper. I believe you said that you have 173 hospitals? 
Mr. RosentHa.. Yes. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Could you supply to the committee the beds by 
hospitals and the patient workload for each hospital as of September 
30, 1955? 

Mr. Powers. We have the figures and will be pleased to supply 
them. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I would like to ask you to give us the number of 
personnel—administrative and technical—assigned to each of the 
hospitals as of September 30, 1955. 

Mr. Powers. Yes, sir. 

(The information is as follows: ) 
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Operating beds, average daily patient load, and full-time equivalent employment in 
VA hospitals, October 1955 











Full-time equivalent employment ! 
; Average |— - — 
aie Operating aos . 
Hospital |  ‘heds 1 Ban «=F Hospital 
~ Total adminis- | Technical 4 
tration 3 
ME cust ccuncadahaacasudavewauns | 120, 431 | 110, 238 116, 167 7, 732 108, 435 
TB hospitals. .....-..---- i neal ambos a 8, 969 7, 827 9, 340 743 8, 597 
On aialll 55, 503 52, 826 37, 822 2, 259 35, 563 
ee kg Eee) Ve 5, 959 49, 585 69, 005 4, 730 64, 275 
TB HOSPITALS | 
i sn cieedvebonens 283 | 279 370 5 345 
a ene cade 237 189 279 32 247 
ec cemecaind 324 252 304 | 31 273 
tet nachos nessekaamine ees CE: | 500 | 469 496 39 57 
Ce, 20s Winn ndcccrenaeddacnccncenal 441 411 481 37 444 
Excelsior Springs, Mo..................... 250 208 240 | 28 212 
TE, SE oo ccc nonsueucsceecuss 222 | 187 248 | 25 223 
EE eteticicmeeeane | 241 | 214 182 21 161 
I er cen cane oper 449 408 442 37 405 
I, SOE iid wagcnteavebenensencs< 480 452 531 39 492 
ie cial 486 359 530 39 491 
PE BUR setigeicennctectnesbeccecese 300 | 277 | 325 | 25 | 300 
Re ceeeune 1, 500 1, 230 1, 511 | 82 | 1, 429 
scan 166 165 | 216 25 | 191 
Rutland Heights, Mass...................-| 590 | 555 | 583 39 544 
ok OS es 519 491 | 569 42 527 
eT kedducwoubal 534 452 | 494 | 39 455 
, | Ee eee | 402 369 482 40 442 
». || Sg Ae eens 407 346 424 | 36 388 
NN inc isumenauniguana oonwi 256 176 228 24 204 
Whipple, Ariz__--- Pee wkenaMamimaeh saad 382 335 405 38 | 367 
NP HOSPITALS | 
| 
American Lake, Wash...............-----. 904 868 | 504 39 555 
I I acnacine ieee beanies : 1, 716 1, 595 1, 407 75 1, 332 
ee i 2, 055 2, 022 1, 243 67 1, 176 
es oe bawaumeam 1, 803 1, 775 1, 048 64 984 
I eae 948 927 1, 087 56 1, 031 
I oe wi cidc cade crdinptnedanpibvanaoeres 1,700 | 1, 643 926 57 869 
Ce, CIO oe oc cnn caenss eee 2, 116 2, 045 1, 209 64 1, 145 
| ae ares 1, 913 1, 722 1, 117 60 1, 057 
a ones inas naam estyieniach wasn 1,729 1, 645 999 54 945 
SN cis ecrercin canes meraeena ee 2, 487 2, 349 1, 795 92 1, 703 
Se Ns I i oriccrinncier einai er ewnenein 781 666 465 36 429 
Fe cknanntintanncenanas 720 694 72 39 433 
I dant net nga ikon nies 1, 098 1, 062 664 43 621 
Jefferson Barracks, Mo._.-.-...-._- AR 544 499 579 48 531 
BOORTEIe, BOWE. nc ceeencns ae 1, 540 1, 527 925 54 871 
ewan 1, 065 988 826 57 769 
I ss cnenenin en 1, 125 1, 102 748 51 697 
Sho Soamwemantee 2, 009 1, 986 1, 374 68 1, 306 
TI I oo ek 1, 650 1, 602 1, 086 57 1, 029 
Montrose, N. Y- . biiiaes 1, 769 1,717 1, 184 9 1, 125 
Murfreesboro, Tenn. _---- 1, 085 1, 063 41 44 597 
Northampton, Mass...............-- 1, 105 1, 074 184 46 638 
North Little Rock, Ark. -_- 2, 062 1, 983 1, 311 65 1, 246 
ODN Bodo ansininn yg Saitama 2, 488 2, 417 1, 356 72 1, 284 
Palo Alto, Calif jon 1, 402 1, 335 899 55 R44 
Perry Point, Md_-_------ he oat 1, 830 1, 724 1, 158 70 1, 088 
go. Sh, ee 951 915 1, 001 57 944 
Roanoke, Va-_------- : , 2, 000 1, 859 1, 257 75 1, 182 
Roseburg, Oreg-_-_-.---- ihctese oak 670 632 387 33 354 
St. Cloud, Minn 1, 379 1, 324 740 43 697 
Salisbury, N. C_--.--- E 627 593 641 46 595 
Salt Lake City, Utah___- a 546 501 859 77 782 
Sepulveda, Calif 476 418 665 51 614 
Sheridan, Wyo--_-- 707 649 476 37 439 
Togus, Maine-- 869 762 696 50 646 
Tomah, Wis _ 1, 176 1, 143 652 4 607 
Topeka, Kans_---- 1, 250 1, 049 1, 342 70 1, 272 
Tuscaloosa, Ala__- 964 936 642 455 597 
Tuskegee, Ala_ 2, 204 2, 030 1, 472 91 1, 381 
WO Bi acadcaeenns 2, 040 1, 985 1, 195 47 1, 148 


See footnotes at end of table, p, 79. 
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Operating beds, average daily patient load, 


VA hospitals, October 


Hospital 


GM AND S HOSPITALS 


Albany, N. Y 
Albuquerque, N. Mex 
Alexandria, La 
Altoona, Pa 
Amarillo, Tex 

Ann Arbor, Mich 
Aspinwall, Pa 
Atlanta, Ga 

Bath, N. Y 

Bay Pines, Fla 
Beckley, W. Va 

Big Spring, Tex 
Biloxi, Miss 
Birmingham, Ala 
Boise, Idah 

Bonham, Tex 
Boston, Mas 

Bronx, N. ¥ 
Brooklyn, N. Y 
Buffalo, N.Y 
‘*heyenne, Wyo 
‘hieago, Il. (West Side 
‘hicago, Ill. (research 
incinnati, Ono 
‘larksburg, W. Va 

“le vel nd, Ohio 
‘olumbia, 8. C 

‘oral Gables, Fla 
dalla . I x 

davton. OF 


earborn, Mich 


tO RRR ee 


] 
I 
Denver, Col 

Des Moines, lowa 
Dublin, Ga 
Durham, N.C 
wight, Ill 


+ 
I 

Erie, 

Fargo, N. Dak 
Fayetteville, Ar 
Fayetteville, N.C 
Fort Harrison, Mont 
Fort Howard, Md 
Fort Logan, Colo 
Fort Thomas, Ky 

| ' 

I 








1 
la 
M lex 
M in l W. Va 
Mi nney, Tex 
Mi is, Tenn. (Kennedy 
Miles City, Mont 
Mi ~lis, M 
§ tes nd of table, 1 


nr eo © 6 Goeth Sorters, 


Operating 


1, 005 


00 
404 
200 
156 
364 
380 

s00 

342 
522 
196 
250 
189 
300 
228 


a 


923 


363 


, 000 


951 
151 
495 
176 
105 
184 


R52 


578 
0 
354 


YSY 


————— Se eee eee 


Total 


1, 076 


624 


_———— ee 
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26 
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Full-time equivalent employment ! 


Technical 4 


, 012 


590 
551 
231 
161 
509 
334 
394 
388 
555 
193 
233 
244 
526 
264 


, 154 
, 796 


, 161 


987 
178 
651 
688 
513 


215 


, 030 


590 
539 


404 


192 
, 040 
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426 
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Operating beds, average daily patient load, and full-time equivalent employment in 
VA hospitals, October 1955—Continued 


Full-time equivalent employment ! 


Operating Average = 
Hospital } vo daily pa- . 
reds | tient load 2 Hospital 
oo Total adminis- Technical ¢ 
tratio 
GM AND S HOSPITALS—continued 
Minot, N. Dak A } 40 42 107 17 90 
Montgomery, Ala | 285 247 330 37 293 
Mountain Home, Tenn_-.--- 600 552 537 27 510 
Muskogee, Okla. --- | 358 317 420 3t 8384 
Nashville, Tenn ; 520 502 707 61 646 
Newington, Conn... 300 247 381 30 35) 
New Orleans, La ; ; -| 492 150 629 33 596 
New York, N. Y- 907 770 1, 079 62 1.017 
Oakland, Calif 712 620 775 55 720 
Oklahoma City, Okla--- 72 446 609 47 562 
Omaha, Nebr 446 383 559 41 518 
Philadelphia, Pa--- 488 439 685 19 636 
Phoenix, Ariz 202 185 301 36 265 
Pittsburgh, Pa-___- 670 594 895 59 836 
Poplar Bluff, Mo ‘ 176 159 236 2 211 
Portland, Oreg 565 517 727 6 671 
Providence, R. I 393 341 At4 31 433 
Reno, Nev. ; 145 134 205 13 192 
Richmond, Va 1, 046 917 1, 33¢ 76 1, 260 
Saginaw, Mich__-_-. 5: | 217 200 276 28 248 
St. Louis, Mo- 194 435 675 is 627 
Salt Lake City, Utah 440 137 153 1 152 
San Francisco, Calif 200 369 597 4¢ 51 
San Juan, P. R i. 487 184 271 16 255 
Seattle, Wash _- 320 286 164 36 $28 
Shreveport, La 395 327 434 20 414 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak 226 202 200) 18 272 
Spokane, Wash 176 163 24 27 218 
Syracuse, N. Y_- 440 392 576 11 535 
Temple, Tex 800 689 787 A5 732 
Vancouver, Wash OT 443 74 43 $1 
Wadsworth, Kans i 791 724 87' 73 803 
Washington, D. C 309 280 37 12 495 
West Haven, Conn 675 59 893 62 831 
West Roxbury, Mass 304 261 475 27 448 
White River Junction, Vt- | 188 169 204 18 276 
Wichita, Kans | 252 207 317 2 297 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa_- 500 478 625 14 581 
Wilmington, Del. 300 26 397 2 72 
Wood, Wis 1, 275 1,115 1, 395 St 1, 309 
As of Oct. 24, 1955. Employment data inelude all personnel servi program 840 
Based on daily average patient load from Oct. 1 through Oct. 24, 1955 
Includes all personnel in Office of the Manager; Communication and Reeords Division: Finance Divi 
n; Personnel Division; and Supply Division 
‘ Includes physicians (except those in Office of Manager); dentist lurses; professional presonnel 


cians, and clerical personnel assigned to professional services; and all personnel in Registrar, Housek 
ind Engineering Divisions. 


Souree: Controller, Department of Medicine and Surgery, Reports and Statistics Serv , Veter 
Administration, Nov. 8, 1955. 


Mr. Anexanper. What effect, if any, has automation had on re- 
duction of force in the Veterans’ Administration? 
ir. RosuenrHAL. Automation is a rather broad term, but I assume 
that vou are thinking of mechanization generally. We in our insur- 
unce operations have mechanized to a great degree some of our basic 
operations such as dividend payments. We are now testing premium 
accounting on punch-card machines. We have done some research 
in electronics. That is the field in which a great deal more study will 
have to be made before we can decide whether it is feasible in our 
operations or not. I assume that you are thinking of Univac, or 
some of the IBM machines. 
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Mr. ALExANDER. Because of the fact that the insurance policies 
were given to the veterans, did that have anything to do with a 
reduction in force? 

Mr. Powers. Well, it stopped the—— 

Mr. ALeExANpDER. Was not the purpose in not collecting the fees to 
save money in the handling of the policies, and so forth? 

Mr. Powers. I think that you are referring to the fact that from a 
certain date a person going into the service automatically receives 
$10,000 worth of insurance and there were no longer any deductions 
from his pay check. 

Mr. SrrperMAN. Under Public Law 23, April 25, 1951, all of those 
going into the service would get the present indemnity. After they 
get out, they can apply for section 620 or 621 insurance under certain 
conditions. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I am interested in what effect that had on a 
reduction of personnel in your office. 

Mr. SrtperMAN. We have about 250,000 new issues a year. We 
have reduced considerably by improving methods and systems, by 
decentralization, mechanization, and so forth, and we have saved , 
about $900,000 as a result of mechanization in the last 3 years. For 7 
example, from the period of June 30, 1953, through August 31, 1955, 
there was a reduction of 4,477 employees throughout the Department 
of Insurance, field and central office. 

Mr. Powers. In some future date will we reach a point where we ; 2 
will run out? 





| 
3 
. 


E ; : ‘ 

Mr. SttperMan. As long as Public Law 23 is on the books, and I 

as presently written, we will not. ; ‘ 
Mr. ALEXANDER. I note on December 21, 1953, in the Department ; 


of Medicine you had 144,041 and then as of September 30, you had ‘ 
145,380. 

On your graph I understood you to say that you had an increase of 
about 6,000, or perhaps it was in the letter from the Administrator. 


Are those figures correct? i ; 
Mr. Powers. What was the date? : 
Mr. ALEXANDER. December 31, 1953. ; 
Mr. RosentHA.. One of the difficulties with statistics is that they , 

mean different things to different people. The statistics that we were 

asked to furnish to the committee were body counts. These [indicat- : f 


ing] are the number of actual people that are on the payroll. Most of 
the statistics that we use are in terms of man-years. That is par- 
ticularly true in our Department of Medicine and Surgery, where we ; | 
have a great many part-time specialists who come in for 1 or 2 hours a 


; s . t 
day, or 3 hoursaday. We have 18,000 part-time people in the Depart- i 
ment of Medicine and Surgery who are essentially specialists who , 
, 


come in for specific purposes such as cardiology, surgery, or that type 
of work. 

Mr. Atexanper. Do you count them at all? 

Mr. RosentHau. We do, but in equivalent man-years. If a man 
works 1 day a week, it would take 5 of those to make up 1 full-time 
employee. 

Mr. ALtexaNDER. Would not that average about the same one day . 
as another? 


Janeane t Lae’ 
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Mr. RosentHau. Well, itis varied because of our varying workload. 
We have actually increased the number of our part-time people 
because we find we can get a good deal better coverage that way 
rather than taking a man on full time. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Do you find because of this reduction you have 
decreased your efficiency or service to the veterans in any way? 

Mr. Powers. No, sir; the Department of Medicine and Surgery 
feels it has improved the medical service. I am sure as far as the 
administration of benefits is concerned and the handling of payments 
of insurance, we are as efficient as we have ever been in the Veterans’ 
Administration. However, that does not mean that we cannot go 
on improving still further. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Powers, while Mr. Alexander was questioning the 
witness I added up here the figures in the letter of October 19, the 
reductions that the Administrator said had been achieved in the period 
from June 30, 1953, to August 31, 1955, and that totals up to 9,206. 
That is on the first page of the letter. 

I have here figures showing the personnel employed by the Veterans’ 
Administration from 1950 on through September 1955. 

In June 1953, the figure you have here is 178,402; is that correct? 

Mr. Powsrs. I presume it is. I do not have the figures right here 
in front of me. 

Mr. Davis. Then the figure for September 1955 is 177,448. That 
does not tally with the figures that appear in the Administrator’s 
letter. 

Mr. RosentHau. May I say for the benefit of the chairman there 
is that difference because of the body count and man-years. 

Mr. Powers. That 9,000 that is set forth are reductions that 
occurred in the Department of Insurance field offices and—— 

Mr. Davis. I understand, and you said further that was offset by 
an addition of 6,436 employees in the Department of Medicine and 
Surgery due to the increased workload in the hospitals, but that still 
does not tally out, because that would show, according to the figures 
in the letter, a net reduction of 2,770, whereas, according to the figures 
that I have here, month by month and year by year, the actual reduc- 
tion is only 954 in that 2% year period. 

Mr. Powers. I would like to have an opportunity to check those 
figures further. I do not have them with me. 

Mr. Davis. I wish that you would. 

Mr. RosentHau. These reductions as set forth here in Mr. Higley’s 
letter are actual reductions, the number of employees on duty between 
these dates. 

Mr. Davis. There seems to be adiscrepancy. I wish that you would 
check that and supply the correct information for the record. 

(The information referred to follows:) 
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VA employment 


Total full and part-time_ 


Full-time 
Part-time- 


| Dec. 31, | June 30, 


1952 


1953 


--| 176,085 | 178,402 


..| 160,834 


162, 631 


Dec. 31, | Dec. 31, 
1953 1954 | 


181, 911 


177, 735 


165, 074 159, 927 | 


Aug. 31, 
1955 


177, 708 


159, 665 





15, 251 15, 771 16, 837 17, 808 18, 043 

Regular__-. | 7, 158 6, 956 (1) | @) (*) 

Consultants and attendings 7,323 8, O58 (1) (4) () 
Purchase and hire 770 | 757 669 469 425 
Total full-time equivalent __ (2) (2) (2) 165, 558 164, 75€ 
Full-time 160, 834 162, 631 165, 074 159, 927 159, 665 
Full-time equivalent of part-time 4, 050 4, 162 4,331 5, 631 5, 091 
Regular _- 3, 485 3, 411 3, 794 3, 628 3, 607 
Consultants and attendings (2) (2) (1 2) 1, 596 1, 106 
Purchase and hire 565 751 537 407 378 

Special table on reorganization changes: Full-time 

equivalent 3. .........- a 164, 319 166, 042 168, 868 163, 555 163, 272 
ON i al es 5 oo eitieiad 160, 834 162, 631 165, 074 159, 927 159, 665 
Full-time equivalent of part-time regular_____--- 3, 485 3, 411 3, 794 3, 628 3, 607 


| | 


1 Not. available 
2 Full-time equivalent of consultants and attendings not reported until December 1954. 
3’ Excludes full-time equivalent of consultants and attendings and purchase and hire. 


Note.—The reduction of 954 mentioned by Mr. Davis is the difference between the total full-and 
part-time employment of 178,402 as of June 30, 1953 and 177,448 as of Sept. 30, 1955. The saving of 2,770 
man-years is the difference between the full-time equivalent employment of 166,042 as of June 30, 1953, 
and 163,272 as of Aug. 31, 1955. The latter figures, namely, man-year equivalents, were the ones used by 
the Administrator in his letter of Oct. 19, 1955, to the subcommittee. 


Mr. Davis. Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Powers, did I understand, in response to a question 
earlier by Judge Davis, that you have seasonal employment in the 
Veterans’ Administration? The figures here seem to indicate it. 

Mr. Powers. Yes, but I do not know whether you would call it 
seasonal or not. It might be in terms of a variatioa in workload. 
That would occur mostly in the Department of Medicine and Surgery. 
With vour permission I would like to ask Mr. Schoen if he wishes to 
comment on that. Would you consider it a seasonal employment 
variation, or a workload variation? 

Mr. Scnorn. You mean hiring an individual for 2 or 3 months and 
laying him off? Is that what you mean by seasonal people? 

Mr. Gross. I do not know. Someone in your group used the ex- 
pression “seasonal employment.” 

Mr. Scuoren. There is a fluctuation related to workload. That 
fluctuation is not the hiring of an individual for a limited period of time. 
That fluctuation is achieved by hiring a full-time man to do a job 
during a peak period. There is a turnover in most hospitals. There 
are always people leaving and they take advantage of that attrition 
to keep the employment down during the period when the patient load 
is down as much as possible. 

Mr. Gross. These figures seem to indicate that there is a drop in 
employment in some cases in June and July. Does that indicate 
anything? 

Mr. Scuoen. Those are the low months. 

Mr. Gross. Why? 

Mr. Scuoren. Well, the most critical illnesses are always in the 
wintertime—pneumonia and the respiratory diseases. The patient 
load traditionally follows a curve of low in the summertime and that 
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curve begins to increase probably 2 or 3 percent between July on to 
December and January when there is a . pe “ak period. 

Mr. Gross. Would the vacation period have anything to do with 
this? 

Mr. Powers. It would not as far as personnel statistics are con- 
cerned. 

Mr. Gross. I just wondered what you meant. I could not under- 
stand how you could have a seasonal employment decrease or increase 
in the Veterans’ Administration. Mr. Schoen has given some indica- 
tion why you may have it. I just wondered if you had seasonal 
employment would it in any way be attributable to vacations. 

Mr. Powers. That word might have been used. I am sure it is 
accountable for the reason explained by Mr. Schoen. 

Mr. Gross. Perhaps you can enlighten me a bit on something else 
I am ignorant about. 

In your statement, Mr. Powers, you said that you have 105 em- 
ployees per 100 patients. I assume ths at is a charge against the patient 
load of all personnel; is that correct? 

Mr. Powers. All personnel i in the hospitals. 

Mr. Gross. All personnel. 

Mr. Powers. All personnel in the hospitals. 

Mr. Gross. What is the charge against the patie nt for those who 
directly care for the patients, if I can put it that way? 

Mr. Powers. We feel that all of the employees in the hospital are 
concerned with the care and treatment of the patients. 

Mr. Scuogen. That chart demonstrates the total employment we 
have. I think it was 116,000. Only 8,000 were in the administrative 
field of personnel, finance, supply, and activities of that sort, and 
engineering. 

Mr. Gross. Even those are charged to the care of the patients? 

Mr. Scuoren. Yes; they are. They are in the hospitals. I would say 
that the administrative personnel in the hospitals would run around 
6 or 7 eet 

a Gross. Do you know how that compares with private hospitals, 

r hospitals operated by the Army and the Ns avy’ 

a * ScHoEeNn. Generally speaking, to the extent that we can deter- 
mine comparability, we operate at about the same rel: met Og 

Mr. Gross. Are you speaking of the service hospitals or private 
hospitals? 

Mr. ScuHoren. Private. We do perform functions not normally 
performed by regular hospitals. For instance, we do have in our 
NP hospitals incompetent patients who have certain assets. Either 
they come from pensions or something else, and there will be 3 or 
4 people involved in just maintaining the accounting for these people. 
The Government in some cases is the custodian of the money paid 
to them. There are little functions we do like that which are not 
comparable. 

Mr. Gross. You are on a comparable basis insofar as other service 
hospitals are concerned; is that correct? 

Mr. ScHoren. Yes; as far as we can determine. 

Mr. Gross. Service hospitals? 

Mr. Scuoren. That is correct. 

Mr. Gross. I believe in response to a question by Mr. Davis you 
said that you could not arrive at any manpower or personnel goal 
that you could not give this committee any target that you were 
shooting at. 
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Mr. Powers. That is right; that is, we could not pull out a specific 
number, or something of that sort. 

Mr. Gross. You know that the Department of Defense has come 
up with a goal that they are shooting at with respect to personnel. 

Mr. Powers. I have seen it. 

Mr. Gross. And they have many, many times the personnel that 
you have in the Veterans’ Administration, and yet you say that you 
cannot come up with a figure for this committee. 

Mr. Powers. No, sir. 

* Mr. Gross. I regret that you cannot come up with a figure. Speak- 
ing as an individual member of the committee, I certainly will insist 
that departments and agencies that cannot come up at this time with 
some target be called before the committee and checked frequently 
to find out what is being done. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Murray. I have no questions. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Henderson. 

Mr. Henpverson. I was impressed by this ratio and the reduction 
from 110 employees per 100 patients to 105 employees per 100 patients. 
Do you have a similar ratio and a trend that you can give us with 
regard to some of the other services that you perform? For instance, 
the ratio as it existed at another date between the number of employees 
and the number of insurance policies that you were processing and 
the ratio as it is today? Also, the ratio between the number of 
persons employed in the Veterans’ Benefit Section and the number of 
veterans receiving benefits, as it was as of a certain date and as it is 
today? Do you have the same figures available for loan guaranties 
and the processing of those—something that we can see and put our 
fingers on and then be able to see where you have made reductions? 

Mr. Powers. If available we can get those for you and submit them. 

Mr. Henperson. Will you do that? 

Mr. Powers. Yes. 

(The information referred to follows: ) 


EmpLoyerE Ratios 


Ratios as requested by the subcommittee are not available. It has not been 
feasible to develop relationships between employees and the various types of work- 
loads in the Department of Veterans’ Benefits and the Department of Insurance 
on the same basis as employees to patients in the Department of Medicine and 
Surgery. The variety of benefits administered would make such ratios meaning- 
less and, in fact, would be misleading without a detailed analysis of the different 
workloads. Manpower effectiveness can be more accurately evaluated under the 
work measurement systems now in effect in the Departments of Veterans’ Benefits 
and Insurance. 

Statistics are available, however, in the Department of Insurance to show the 
comparative costs of servicing policyholders during the last 5 years. These 
statistics follow: 


— 
| Dep. artment 








Fiscal year I ar ae = oe of owe ae 
1951 1___ 2 catieial hes eb i 2 ee 6, 904, 473 | $46, 344, 000 | $6. 71 
1952! | 7, 574, 880 41, 956, 004 5. 54 
1953 2__ : specie aes oad 6, 609, 708 41, 494, 740 6. 28 
1954 2 so biiaidiar ata ocem ‘ a 6, 707, 000 37, 167, 976 5. 54 
1955 2__. ; 5 thie Cobia ‘ eidia soseapeanl 6, 472, 500 30, 160, 324 4. 66 














1 Excludes administrative, finance, personnel, and supply employees. 
2 Includes administrative, finance, personnel, and supply employees. 
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Mr. Henperson. Has there been any substantial function added 
to the Veterans’ Administration’s responsibilities load in recent years? 

Mr. Powers. New functions? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes. 

Mr. Rosentuaut. No. Do you mean the last 2, 3, 4, or 5 years? 

Mr. Henperson. In the last 5 years, any new functions? 

Mr. Rosenruau. None other than the usual changes in legislation. 
There have been no new basic functions that have been added to the 
Veterans’ Administration other than the passage of Public Law 550, 
which gives to the Korean veterans essentially the same type of 
benefits that were available to World War II veterans. 

Mr. Henprerson. Have any functions been taken away? 

Mr. Rosenruar. Not that I know of. 

Mr. Powers. Our workload in effect is set by the Congress. By 
virtue of congressional acts the Congress specifies what the veterans 
will be entitled to and what we must take care of. I do not know of 
any major changes except the one that Mr. Rosenthal mentioned 
with regard to the Korean veterans. 

Mr. Henverson. That is what I was trying to find out, whether 
there were any new functions added or taken away that might be 

responsible for some of these changes in personnel. 

Do you think that it would be helpful if you were to set a goal 
yourself with regard to the reduction of manpower? 

Mr. Powers. I do not see how it would be very helpful to us, sir, 
with all due respect. I am being honest. The Administrator has 
developed this continuing program. It is a controlled program and a 
continuing program. 

The most important factor in a program of this kind is the climate. 
When you can get the top official to support these activities and you 
get. the respective management officials all the way down the line to 
participate in them, you establish the right “climate” and then you 
get results. 

That has been the preaching, I might say, of Mr. Higley throughout 
his administration: to not only get these programs into effect, but to 
get the wholehearted support of everybody down the line with regard 
to the program. He feels that by doing so he will get results and I 
think that some of the results we have shown you here prove that 
has paid off. 

Mr. Henperson. With regard to this constant policing that you 
are doing by this office of internal audits, can you give any examples 
of spec ific reductions which are about to happen in the immediate 
future? Do you think that a month from now you will be able to do 
something as a result of the reports that you have received in the last 
2 or3 months? Is there anything specific that you can give us, Mr. 
Rosenthal? 

Mr. RosentTHat. As I mentioned in response to a question by 
Mr. Alexander, the reports are acted upon as they are prepared. We 
are in the process right now of completing a survey of one of the 
Central Office activities which, when consummated, will result in 
some reduction in manpower. The approach that we have taken is 
that this is a matter of development with the supervisors, the officials 
responsible, and usually we can convince them that our proposals are 
sound, or that our recommendations are sound. 
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In the Office of Assistant Administrator for Administration, whose 
Office we are reviewing at the present time, as far as the audit has 
gone to this date we have reached agreement on a reduction of over 
90 people. They have not gone off the rolls as yet, but they will 
now be put into the process of being reduced since agreements have 
been reached. 

Mr. Henperson. What, if any, resistance do you meet in your 
internal audit program? 

Mr. Rosenruat. You meet the usual kind, I would say, from 
people who are skeptical and dubious about what your intents and 
purposes are. We have practiced internal audit, not as a personnel 
reduction program, but as an improved management program. We 
have taken a positive approach to that. We have taken the attitude 
that we, as well as every first-line supervisor, are interested in doing 
a better job for the Veterans’ Administration and sometimes that 
means that we have to do with fewer people. But if we approach it 
on that basis we find that we have less resistance to our recommenda- 
tions, 

Mr. Henprerson. Now, specifically, in complying with the request 
of this committee for the selection of a specific function for a survey, 
you have chosen the vocational rehabilitation and education program. 

What positive steps have been taken in that direction? I realize 
that the time has been short, but what, if any, positive steps have 
been taken in that direction? 

Mr. Rosentuar. We spent a week in orientation, documenting that 
activity and looking into the background and the laws that set it up 
and the requirements that would govern the activities of this program, 
and then we fanned our people out into three particular offices to get 
an on-the-spot appraisal of how the work was being performed. We 
selected offices that would give us an excellent representation of the 
69 regional offices that we had in the country, recognizing we would 
not want to go to each and every one. We felt that if we were going 
to make a selection we should select a sufficient sample to indicate the 
different kinds of activities in them. In one area there might be a 
preponderance of veterans in a school of higher learning; in another 
area a preponderance of farm trainees; and in a third area, an indus- 
trial area, there might be a preponderance of on-the-job trainees. So 
we tried to select these offices on the basis of giving us a complete and 
full picture of the entire program. After the initial indoctrination we 
sent the people into the field. They are in the process now of fact 
gathering. As of today or tomorrow, they will be moving on to their 
next office to complete that fact gathering. 

Mr. Henprerson. How many people are involved? 

Mr. RosentHau. Seven people are working on this survey. 

Mr. Henperson. How long do you contemplate it will take to 
complete that particular program or project? 

Mr. RosentHar. Sometime around the first of the year. 

Mr. Jonansen. Do I understand that the general import of the 
testimony is that there has been a net reduction in the number of 
civilian employees in the Veterans’ Administration? 

Mr. Powers. We have shown personnel reduction in the staff ac- 
tivities plus the Department of Veterans Benefits and the Department 
of Insurance, but not in Medical. The total net has gone down; yes. 
Mr. JoHANSEN. As against 1954? 
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Mr. Powmrs. Yes. 

Mr. JoHANsEN. And as against 1953? 

Mr. Powsrs. Yes. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. I have figures here, which I understand are from 
the Civil Service Commission, which bear out that testimony with 
respect to the average month ly employment 

Mr. Davis. Would you yield for an interruption at that point? 

Mr. JoHansen. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. It depends on what part of 1954-53 you look at. 

I see here in 1954 several months with 177,000-plus and the same 
thing in 1953. 

In the September figure there are 177,148. 

Mr. JoHANsEN. I assume this is statistically valid. I took the 

iverage monthly figure by adding the 12 months together a divid- 
ing by 12 in the case of 753 and 754, and liv idiang by 9 in the ease of 755. 
They show the monthly average for ’55 for 9 months is 1,7 48 below 

the » 12-month average for ’54, 1,348 be ion the 12-month average for 
1,020 higher than the 9-month average for 1952 compared to 1955, 
= 1,084 higher than the 12-month average for 52. 

My question goes to the matter of the reasons for the obvious present 
higher level of employment over the low year out of the 6 years that we 
have recorded here—the reasons for the higher figure on the 9-month 
average for 1955 over both the 9-month comparable average and the 
12-month aggregate average for 1952 

Mr. Rosenruat. I think part of the difficulty comes from the fact 
that the figures you are using are the count furnished the Civil Service 
Commission. That enc ompasses full-time and par oon employment. 

A part-time employee is accounted for to the Civil Service Com- 
mission as a body, regardless of whether he pales 1 hoa of service 
or 40 hours of service nm any 1 week. 

Most of the figures we have given to the committee have been more 
realistic in that they have attempted to show man-years. That is 
where the dollar is going. 

In the chart which I had before the committee earlier when I made 
my presentation, you will recall that our emislowvaend in our staff 
offices and in the Department of Insurance and the Department of 
Veterans Benefits has been on a steady decline, whereas our employ- 
ment in the medical program necessarily has gone up. 

| don’t have the figures for 1952, but as of the dates we were asked 
to report on by the committee staff, in December of 1953, for example, 
we had in the Department of Veterans Benefits, 25,771. At the same 
period of time in 1954 it was 24,397, in August it was 24,072, and 
September shows 23,662 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Understand, I am not criticizing the witnesses for 
not having statistics which were not requested. 

I wonder if it would be possible, on the basis of the computation 
that you mi ake where by vou do not count each body as one, if on the 
basis of the computation vou made we could have included in the 
record comparable figures for 1952? 

In other words, if lam under a misapprehension that 1952 is the low 
year, and if [ am under the misapprehension that the present average 
on your basis of oes ation is higher re an the apparently low year 
of 1952, I think it is desirable that that be cleared up 

Mr. Si cetarn: Sir, if I might make this request. 
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We have furnished the committee with figures on both bases—the 
initial letter written to the chairman by the Administrator furnished a 
chart which, for the Administrator’s purpose, and that was something 
he used, converted all parttime people to equivalent man-years be- 
cause that is how he controls his dollars. That is how he knows 
where the money is going. 

Subsequent requests were on the same basis in order to assure 
comparability. We also furnished figures on the basis of body count 
furnished the Civil Service Commission. 

‘ We shall be glad to furnish the committee with any figures in any 
orm. 

Since we have furnished the committee statistics in both forms, if 
you would, sir, specify which form you would like them in, we will 
give them to you so they will be comparable all the way through. 

Mr. Gross. What we need is a common language we can all under- 
stand here. 

Mr. RosentHau. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Gross. I am not interested in bodies or man-years. I am 
interested, yes; but what I really want is who is on the payroll, how 
much they are being paid, and how many jobs we can cut out without 
impairing necessary services. Let us get down to common language 
we can understand. 

Mr. RosentHau. That is what we want to do. 

Mr. Davis. This chart shows it? 

Mr. RosentHat. That will not accord to the body count given the 
committee because that is converted into equivalent man-years. 
As I said, if 5 people work 1 hour each that is the equivalent of 1 full 
person. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Does that chart show 1952 is the low year of the 
series we have and it is lower than the average? 

Mr. Davis. No. This doesn’t deal with it by years. This is the 
same chart as the one on the stand. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. The only point I am trying to get at, gentlemen, is 
that undoubtedly the record shows there have aa decreases, net 
decreases as against the last 2 years. 

The question is that if there has been an increase over the year 1952 
I think it is highly pertinent to know the reasons. If there has not 
been an increase that is a different story. 

Mr. Powers. I have in my hand a statistical statement on per- 
sonnel, which I will be very pleased to supply you. 
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Full-time and part-time Veterans’ Administralion employees in pay status 


Number of employees 


End of month 



































Medical All other 
Total | (8000-9000 (1000-7000) 
programs programs 
1007-—-Werare (9008) os . -o oon - ose ee cns sens ; 226, 131 | 113, 686 
EE on ea i ie coecatineamemmean es ; 200, 731 111, 595 
1948—Jume.............. aarauedan DEES ES ET 195, 545 114, 695 | 
December... -....-.-- ae 203, 403 | | 
SEGRE ee Satna serie ee eee eee 195, 488 | 
EE I Se eee ae rae 195, 535 | 
RO hacen ccatawpnidcacaduecnekiosones same incall 188, 392 
ESE EE EET padadedons core oe a 187, 476 | 
es on oe dash aicus PED PREIS 182, 812 | 
NER id tnctepcnecnacmnnasicondasis nei a dapsone 178, 334 | 
ii cccntccwincenes« shies tele pasatedesied mutes 174, 597 
ee cea aca ipeakorenail 176, 085 
a sebudebinee nil 178, 402 | 40, 659 
September---..-- saree adaware eases sdiancnnaighten ln.gaes | 181, 220 | 39, 677 
| Department Department 
| we . . , > | Department 
of Medicine | Staff offices | of Veterans ; : 
End of month Total and Surgery (1000)! | Benefits | nme 
| (8000 +~-9000) (3000) \ 
1953—December---.-....--------- 181, 911 144, 041 | 3, 149 25, 771 8 
is circicnntidintnecrndininn 178, 857 143, 333 2, 960 24, 499 | s 
SL aihlw emigrant ntiaciha tens 177, 992 142, 465 | 2, 913 24, 660 7 
orate cndienn vacations 177, 698 142, 480 2, 880 24, 525 7 
I ie ir tacit sicrimanal 177, 661 142, 738 2, 863 24, 396 | 7 
RN icc nacarie nic mancernwe 177, 778 142, 980 | 2, 838 24, 400 7 
SES 178, 051 | 143, 344 | 2, 829 24, 398 | 7 
I rt cicranimccmaiaraiveal 177, 735 | 143, 112 | 2, 812 24, 397 7 
NO mec wncesnns 177, 806 143, 304 2, 785 24, 383 7 
| CE See 178, 052 143, 629 2, 766 24, 393 7 
ae 178, 378 | 144, 082 2, 710 24, 409 7 
CD inl man cen datiar dicing 178, 256 | 144, 151 2, 685 24, 340 7, 080 
Ne eter set eaceeuass cia 178, 052 | 144, 158 | 2, 651 24, 335 | 6, 908 
EE 177, 656 | 144, 000 2, 598 24, 309 4, 749 
cs sieraic amie een bebe Scarce 177, 592 | 144, 514 | 2, 504 24, 199 }, 375 
la aicsa cecaeien 177, 708 | 145, 063 2, 475 24, 072 6, 098 
OE iniiiacendnéanci« | 177, 448 145, 380 | 2, 429 23, 662 5, 977 
1 Programs 9510 and 9520 included in staff offices. 
Total employees on rolls, September 19565 
I a ahd ne dundee 218, 964 
ane es eet kee ene ion Seinen ad cadmas 177, 448 
eR oi 0S cick ud hich aes eh me aio d waimin ata 41, 516 
nh cs ed thie amine mam 40, 484 
Part-time employees not working during month (including w. a. e.)__-_- 126 
Employees on extended leave without pay, suspension, and furlough__-- -- 906 


The chart shows the numbers on duty, numbers of persons on duty. 
It does show there was a low point here in 1952. It had come down to 
a low point in 1952 and then started up. 

Alongside of that, in the second column, we have the medical 
personnel, and then we have “‘All other’ up until the end of 1953, at 
which time our statistics were then split with the reorganization into 
the departments. They were split into the various departments 
Department of Medicine, Department of Veterans’ Benefits, and so 
forth, so there is an even more thorough breakdown from December 
of 1953. 

If you will follow these statistics you will find that the increase was 
entirely in medical while the others were going down. 
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Mr. Jonansen. I don’t want to detract from what has been accom- 
plished which is good, but I want to make a general observation not 
related to VA alone. An improvement over something that is bad 
looks good, but if you don’t have the corresponding improvement, or 
at least a matching performance in comparison with something which 
was good, then the improvement becomes to some degree me saningless. 

Mr. Powers. We show increase in bed capacity and in average 
daily load of patients. That was going up with the increase in 
personnel, you see. 

Mr. Jonansen. I thought I understood that the work measurement 
standards being evolved relate to functions; is that correct? 

In other words, the earlier testimony seemed to be that your 
approach was primarily to organization in contradistinction to 
functions. 

I am wondering if the work measurement standards are not 
necessarily approaches in terms of functions? 

Mr. Powers. They would be geared to functions. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. So to that degree your approach coincides with the 
approach being made by the committee? 

Mr. Powers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JoHaNseN. That is all. 

Mr. Davis. In connection with your monthly average which you 
figured up there, Mr. Johansen, I understood Mr. Schoen to say that 
in the winter months diseases such as pneumonia, respiratory diseases, 
and the like caused an increase in the hiring of personnel in these 
hospitals. 

Your monthly average then would go up in the months of October, 
November, and December, wouldn’t it, if they are added? You have 
it for 9 months. 

Mr. Jonansen. I would say that on the basis of the comparable 
trends in the years we have for the last 3 months, yes, definitely. 

Mr. Davis. You stated to me and to Mr. Gross and to Mr. Hender- 
son, respectively, that the administration does not think it is advisable 
to set a goal as to what you think you can do in order to further reduce 
your personnel. 

I notice here in this compilation of figures which we have, going 
back to 1946, on January 31 the figure was 103,860, and on January 
1 of 1947 it had more than doubled up to 226,896. It has been up in 
the high figures ever since then. 

It has come down now to where we have in September 1955, 177,448. 

I want to emphasize what they have already told you, and that is 
that we think on this committee it is a feasible proposition to set a 
goal. I think you caa set one in the Veterans’ Administration. 

As I said yesterday when the Departmeat of Defense was here, 
we don’t mean to be the last word in manpower reduction. You 
people may have better ideas than we have about it. But we have 
set out in the field—we have furnished you—four particular steps 
which we think would be of considerable aid in cutting out useless 
maapower and duplication of functions. 

You say you do not think you can set a goal. I disagree with that. 
I think you could. 

You might aot reach it but you can set it and work toward it. 

This business of just coming up here now with a net result of 954, 
that is not too good. 
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We also said in this statement we furnished you that each supervisor, 
or head of each operating unit, should be asked to make an effort 
to determine where it might be possible to eliminate by transfer or 
attrition one or more positions. 

Have you done aything in that respect? Have you asked them to 
do that or to make an effort to do it? 

Mr. Powers. Yes; the objeciive is there in the letter which tie 
Administrator has issued and which was transmitted with his letter 
of yesterday. 

He states: 

Recently the Subcommittee on Manpows r Utilization has called the at 
of all agencies to the need for critically evaluating our use of manpower resources 
The interest of this subcommittee should be a stimulant to all « supervisors in 
lending every effort to insure that we are making the most prudent use of man- 
power. 


tention 


And he goes on to say that he is attaching a copy of the procedural 
outline which was delivered to us by the committee, and then he ends 
up: 

In order that I may be kept informed of the progress 
et cetera 


vou should submit to my offices on the 10th of each month 


a summary report of 
the achievements during the preceding month 


So that each department now will go down into its organizational 
units and they will be responsible for following this guideline and 
coming up with the report. 

Mr. Davis. That does not specifically say that the supervisor or 
head of each operating unit should make an effort to eliminate, if 
possible, by transfer or attrition, one or more field positions 

Am I to understand from paragraph 2 of this directive that they 
will be required to make that effort? 

Mr. Powers. Yes, sir; the objective is there, sir. Each supervisor 
is called upon to examine that in that respect. 

Mr. Davis. I don’t know whether they would get that impression 
from this paragraph 2 or not. I hope they will and I do hope you 
follow it up and specificatly point out to them that that should 
be done, that is, that that effort should be made. 

| have a feeling if that should be done, if every supervisor should 
be called on to review his own group and see if it is not possible to 
eliminate by transfer or by attrition one or more field positions, that 
we will certainly get some specific results right there. 

Mr. Rees? 

Mr. Rees. First I want to express appreciation for your presenta- 
tion of this matter this morning. I don’t want to take too much time. 

Referring to these figures which just have been presented, you call 
attention in your letter to a reduction of 9,206 in the Department 
of Insurance field offices, Department of Veterans’ Benefits field 
offices, and administrative offices in the Washington area; 9,206 in 
those particular areas. 

How many people are employed in those areas? Your total is 
177,000-plus emploved in September of 1955. How many of those 
are emploved in these areas you described in your letter of October 19? 

Mr. Powers. I would say approximately 42,000. As shown in 
this letter, Mr. Rees, it gave the number of e mploye es at the beginning 
and end of that period. 
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We have furnished the committee with figures on both bases—the 
initial letter written to the chairman by the Administrator furnished a 
chart which, for the Administrator’s purpose, and that was something 
he used, converted all parttime people to equivalent man-years be- 
cause that is how he controls his dollars. That is how he knows 
where the money is going. 

Subsequent requests were on the same basis in order to assure 
comparability. We also furnished figures on the basis of body count 
furnished the Civil Service Commission. 

We shall be glad to furnish the committee with any figures in any 
form. 

Since we have furnished the committee statistics in both forms, if 
you would, sir, specify which form you would like them in, we will 
give them to you so they will be comparable all the way through. 


Mr. Gross. What we need is a common language we can all under- 
stand here. 


Mr. RosentTHAL. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Gross. I am not interested in bodies or man-years. I am 
interested, yes; but what I really want is who is on the payroll, how 
much they are being paid, and how many jobs we can cut out without 
impairing necessary services. Let us get down to common language 
we can understand. 

Mr. RosrentuHau. That is what we want to do. 

Mr. Davis. This chart shows it? 

Mr. RosentHat. That will not accord to the body count given the 
committee because that is converted into equivalent man-years. 
As I said, if 5 people work 1 hour each that is the equivalent of 1 full 
person. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Does that chart show 1952 is the low year of the 
series we have and it is lower than the average? 

Mr. Davis. No. This doesn’t deal with it by years. This is the 
same chart as the one on the stand. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. The only point I am trying to get at, gentlemen, is 
that undoubtedly the record shows there have been decreases, net 
decreases as against the last 2 years. 

The question is that if there has been an increase over the year 1952 
I think it is highly pertinent to know the reasons. If there has not 
been an increase that is a different story. 

Mr. Powers. I have in my hand a statistical statement on per- 
sonnel, which I will be very pleased to supply you. 
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Full-time and part-time Veterans’ Administration employees in pay status 


Number of employees 


End of month 





























Medical All other 

Total | (8000-9000 (1000-7000) 

programs programs 
ORT — NN CON) 8 hn cence ccc eines a : 226, 131 | 113, 686 112, 445 
December... -..--- ae Mie SEs ele ee 200, 731 111, 595 89, 136 
1948—June____- adie actisen ala ace Souptc car tbcasniin ak cstais bad ote Ginaat 195, 545 114, 695 | 80, 850 
December. ..--.----- af a i Ze 203, 403 121, 923 81, 480 
SOGixncencpecccscasansucedssc. oy es 195, 488 | 123, 392 72, 096 
dd. . ocin ea nmastadnaideamenel 195, 535 | 125, 891 69, 644 
a on oe carrie enenuasieanhaentewae i | 188, 392 123, 587 64, 805 
Re anh. ko setenwsnee emitted these | 187, 476 125, 652 61, 824 
i he cic iinnbaatnepeimay : orld 182, 812 125, 787 57, 025 
a es ch lew enacbn Seas it ct eer 178, 334 | 130, 636 47, 698 
oe cite nesssecuax hintatt acai ie eraaad anes 174, 597 | 131, 919 42,678 
ee imi oaierenn 176, 085 134, 562 41, 523 
Stk th bbe cd se mcktonencbddwinndace cash kictate 178, 402 | 137, 743 40, 659 
a aan ee ees a waeanat 181, 220 141, 543 39, 677 

| Department Department | 7 .partment 

| of Medicine | Staff offices | of Veterans’ , ee 

End of month Total | and Surgery (1000) 1 Benefits of em € 

| (8000 9000) | (3000) (4000) 
| | 
1953—December.....------------ 181, 911 | 144, 041 3, 149 25, 771 8, 950 
I bnkn chmmedscrenwnncans 178, 857 143, 333 2, 960 24, 499 8, 065 
aS ERE RE 177, 992 142, 465 2,913 24, 660 7, 954 
BIS ia ddedunnsccwdknas | 177, 698 142, 480 2, 880 24, 525 7, 813 
0S Se 177, 661 142, 738 2, 863 24, 396 7, 664 
EE indidavaemaaycaecun 177, 778 142, 980 | 2, 838 24, 400 7, 560 
IIE ios ccc ntimsoumes 178, 051 | 143, 344 2, 829 24, 398 | 7, 480 
oe eae 177, 735 | 143, 112 | 2, 812 | 24, 397 7,414 
MOUNT. on witness comissce | 177, 806 | 143, 304 2, 785 24, 383 | 7, 334 
NCS, cn annddnmomnwee | 178, 052 | 143, 629 2, 766 24, 393 7, 264 
Nee hd concede orxictenc | 178, 378 | 144, 082 2, 710 24, 409 7,177 
sist ick eens ieittorep tina 178, 256 144, 151 3 24, 340 7, 080 
NO as eg cient cnet eeeepie caer an 178, 052 | 144, 158 2, 24, 335 6, 908 
aE a | 177, 656 | 144, 000 2, 24, 309 6, 749 
Ti isk:inniacinthesaabiacmnmnsinteaenine 177, 592 144, 514 3 24, 199 6, 375 
August. paneD unease eibenss 177, 708 | 145, 063 = 24, 072 6, 098 
ee | 177, 448 | 145, 380 2, 429 23, 662 5, 977 
1 Programs 9510 and 9520 included in staff offices. 
Total employees on rolls, September 1955 

PN NN nine bt danmnniel 218, 964 
RU het Nie etc oe en Sock een acu eenonaeeen 177, 448 
TaD OE BEN as on wee iane a nawewewesinn 41, 516 
We CUO nnd nsinen nse sanein eines enn ewe ceeser ene nesecen 40, 484 
Part-time employees not working during month (ine cluding a | 126 
Employees on extended leave without pay, suspension, and furlough__._- 906 


The chart shows the numbers on duty, numbers of persons on duty. 
It does show there was a low point here in 1952. It had come down to 
a low point in 1952 and then started up. 

Alongside of that, in the second column, we have the medical 
personnel, and then we have “All other’ up until the end of 1953, at 
which time our statistics were then split with the reorganization into 
the departments. They were split into the various departments 
Department of Medicine, Department of Veterans’ Benefits, and so 
forth, so there is an even more thorough breakdown from December 
of 1953. 

If you will follow these statistics you will find that the increase was 
entirely in medical while the others were going down. 
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Mr. Jonansen. I don’t want to detract from what has been accom- 
plished which is good, but I want to make a general observation not 
related to VA alone. An improvement over something that is bad 
looks good, but if vou don’t have the corresponding improvement, or 
at least a matching performance in comparison with something which 
was good, then the improvement becomes to some degree meaningless. 

Mr. Powers. We show increase in bed capacity and in average 
daily load of patients. That was going up with the increase in 
personnel, you see. 

Mr. Jonuansen. I thought I understood that the work measurement 
standards being evolved relate to functions; is that correct? 

In other words, the earlier testimony seemed to be that your 
approach was primarily to organization in contradistinction to 
functions. 

I am wondering if the work measurement standards are not 
necessarily approaches in terms of functions? 

Mr. Powers. They would be geared to functions. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. So to that degree your approach coincides with the 
approach being made by the committee? 

Mr. Powers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JoHaNnsen. That is all. 

Mr. Davis. In connection with your monthly average which you 
figured up there, Mr. Johansen, I understood Mr. Schoen to say that 
in the winter months diseases such as pneumonia, respiratory diseases, 
and the like caused an increase in the hiring of personnel in these 
hospitals. 

Your monthly average then would go up in the months of October, 
November, and December, wouldn’t it, if they are added? You have 
it for 9 months. 

Mr. Jonansen. I would say that on the basis of the comparable 
trends in the years we have for the last 3 months, yes, definitely. 

Mr. Davis. You stated to me and to Mr. Gross and to Mr. Hender- 
son, respectively, that the administration does not think it is advisable 
to set a goal as to what you think you can do in order to further reduce 
your personnel. 

I notice here in this compilation of figures which we have, going 
back to 1946, on January 31 the figure was 103,860, and on January 
1 of 1947 it had more than doubled up to 226,896. It has been up in 
the high figures ever since then. 

It has come down now to where we have in September 1955, 177,448. 

I want to emphasize what they have already told you, and that is 
that we think on this committee it is a feasible proposition to set a 
goal. I think you caa set one in the Veterans’ Administration. 

As I said yesterday when the Departmeat of Defense was here, 
we don’t mean to be the last word in manpower reduction. You 
people may have better ideas than we have about it. But we have 
set out in the field—we have furnished you—four particular steps 
which we think would be of considerable aid in cutting out useless 
maapower and duplication of functions. 

You say you do not think you can set a goal. I disagree with that. 
I think you could. 

You might aot reach it but you can set it and work toward it. 

This business of just coming up here now with a net result of 954, 
that is not too good. 
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We also said in this statement we furnished you that each supervisor, 

head of each operating unit, should be asked to make an effort 
to determine where it might be possible to eliminate by transfer or 
attrition One or more positions. 

Have you done aything in that respect? Have you asked them to 
do that or to make an effort to do it? 

Mr. Powers. Yes; the objeciive is there in the letter which the 
Administrator has issued and which was transmitted with his letter 
of yesterday. 

He states: 


Recently the Subcommittee on Manpower Utilization has called the attention 
of all agencies to the need for critically evaluating our use of manpower resources. 
The interest of this subcommittee should be a stimulant to all our supervisors in 


lending every effort to insure that we are making the most prudent use of man- 
power. 

And he goes on to say that he is attaching a copy of the proce ‘dural 
outline which was delivered to us by the committee, and then he ends 
up: 

In order that I may be kept informed of the progress 
et cetera 
you should submit to my offices on the 10th of each month a summary report of 
the achievements during the preceding month 
So that each department now will go down into its organizational 
units cal they will be responsible for following this guideline and 
coming up with the report. 

Mr. Davis. That does not specifically say that the supervisor or 
head of each operating unit should make an effort to eliminate, if 
possible, by transfer or attrition, one or more field positions. 

Am I to understand from paragraph 2 of this directive that they 
will be required to make that effort? 

Mr. Powers. Yes, sir; the objective is there, sir. Each supery isor 
is called upon to examine that in that respect. 

Mr. Davis. I don’t know whether they would get that impression 
from this paragraph 2 or not. I hope they will and I do hope you 
will follow it up and specifically point out to them that that should 
be done, that is, that that effort should be made. 

I have a feeling if that should be done, if every supervisor should 
be called on to review his own group and see if it is not possible to 
eliminate by transfer or by attrition one or more field positions, that 
we will certainly get some specific results right there. 

Mr. Rees? 

Mr. Ress. First I want to express appreciation for your presenta- 
tion of this matter this morning. I don’t want to take too much time. 

Referring to these figures which just have been presented, you call 
attention in your letter to a reduction of 9,206 in the Department 
of Insurance field offices, Department of Veterans’ Benefits field 
offices, and administrative offices in the Washington area; 9,206 in 
those particular areas. 

How many people are employed in those areas? Your total is 
177,000-plus" employed in September of 1955. How many of those 
are employed in these areas you described in your letter of October 19? 

Mr. Powers. I would say approximately 42,000. As shown in 
this letter, Mr. Rees, it gave the number of e mplovees at the beginning 
and end of that period. 
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Mr. Rees. 9,206 out of how many? 

Mr. Powers. Out of about 42,000. I would have to add up these 
figures. 

Mr. Ress. That would be a reduction of 25 percent. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. Powers. Yes, sir. In the first instance, central office reduction 
of 3,832, which is a reduction from 10,895 to 7,063, that was a reduc- 
tion of 35 percent. 

Mr. Ress. Yes. 

Mr. Powers. In the field offices of the Department of Veterans’ 
Benefits, when that reduction over that period was made of 2,967, 
it was a reduction from 25,000 down to 22,000, that was a reduction 
of 12 percent. 

The next listing in there, Department of Insurance, shows reduction 
of 32 percent. 

The net does not go down that much because the patient load, 
additional hospitals and patient loads coming in, increased. 

As J said earlier, our job is set by the Congress. We don’t control 
our workload. That comes into us as the result of veterans coming 
to us for the service and exercising their 1ights under the laws. 

Mr. Rees. You state the total reduction is offset by necessary 
addition of 6,436 employees? 

Mr. Powsrs. That is right. 

Mr. Rees. What I wanted to figure is this: 

Out of approximately some 42,000-odd you have reduced that figure 
by approximately 9,200. Is that about right? 

Mr. Powers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rees. But in the other areas you have not been able to reduce 
your numbers? 

Mr. Powers. Let me put it this way: While the workload was 
increasing in the medical field we could not reduce. In effect we did, 
because had we not effected improvements with respect to the methods 
of service and the way in which the hospitals are operated, as Mr. 
Rosenthal pointed out; I think he estimated that had we continued 
at the same rate of employee to patient.ratio and had we not made 
these improvements, we would have had to increase an additional 
5,097 employees. Therefore in effect that is a saving in the Depart- 
ment of Medicine and Surgery. 

Mr. Rees. In other words, if you had not effected any reductions 


in force you would have had to employ not 177,000 but perhaps 
182,000? 

Mr. Powers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rees. Or thereabouts? 

Mr. Powers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rees. I wanted that point made clear. 

In this discussion about the question of functional reduction, you 
can surely follow our suggestions as to areas of accounting and sup- 
plies; can you not? You seem not to favor what we call functional 
standards. I understood that to be your testimony. 

Mr. Rosentua.. I said we had never tried it on that basis and 
that was the reason we immediately got into this program of a func- 
tional survey, to see how effective it would be. It was not that we 


didn’t favor it but we had never approached the problem on that 
basis before. 


ae 
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Mr. Rees. I didn’t want the impression left vou are not in favor 
of it. 

Mr. Powers. No. 

Mr. Rees. You can certainly try it. 

Mr. Rosentuay. And we are trying it right now. 

Mr. Powers. And we will study it closely. If we can gain any- 
thing from it we will buy it. 

Mr. Rees. Do you have in your agency management training pro- 
grams for your supervisors, to shown them how to handle their work 
more efficiently? 

Mr. Powers. Yes, we have quite an extensive training program. 
We have training offices in each and every station responsible for 
assisting the line official in training, and, of course, the manager in 
management and supervisory practices. 

Every supervisor at one time or another has to go through super- 
visory training. It is required training. 

Mr. Rees. Have you any idea how many vou have trained? 

Mr. Powers. Hundreds of thousands over the vears in the super- 
visory training. 

Mr. Rees. How do you go about it with respect to hospital man- 
agers? Do you train them? 

Mr. Powers. Yes, sir. There is quite an extensive training pro- 
gram provided for hospital managers before they become hospital 
managers. I am afraid it might take too long to present it now, 
Mr. Rees. 

If you wish I can call on Mr. Schoen and he can highlight some of it. 

We have a very elaborate program on that. 

Mr. Rees. Some are doctors and some are not? 

Mr. Powers. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Rees. Those who are not doctors are trained as managers of 
hospitals? 

Mr. Powers. In hospital administration, yes. And some have 
had degrees and have had academic courses in that. 

Mr. Rees. You do so much book work, so-called. I think someone 
asked the question—are you giving attention to automatic machines 
where you can do that? 

Mr. Rosenruat. We have made considerable savings particularly 
in our large-scale insurance operations which lend themselves to this 
tvpe of activity, mechanization of most of the imsurance process 
activities in the district offices. That was one of the benefits which 
came about as a result of a centralization of some of these offices into 
three field locations. 

Mr. Powers. And those studies still are continuing in insurance, 

Mr. Rees. What consideration have you given to incentive awards, 
or do you have a program such as that? 

Mr. Powers. Yes, sir; we have a very active program of incentive 
awards. 

We have been in close coordination with the Civil Service Commis- 
sion on it. I had some information which I jotted down before I 
came over. 

Our incentive award program is decentralized to the field so that 
the field activities can make awards right in the field. 
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On individual awards they can go up to $300, group awards to 
$500, and then there is the processing through central office for 
general use. 

Not to go into further detail but I had this report we were just 
yesterday ‘afternoon going over. It arrived on my desk and I re- 
mained last evening to read it, and it was so interesting I remembered 
it. 

We had a 130 percent increased participation within the past year. 

There was 76 percent increase in number of suggestion awards, 
74 percent increase in number of performance awards, 112 percent 
increase in total amount paid out for all awards, and there was 154 
percent in dollar savings in the past fiscal year. 

Mr. Regs. A very good showing. 

Mr. Powers. We had a slight backlog in the central office a few 
months ago but we are now current, even on handling the incentive 
awards that come into the central office for application department- 
wide when they were already adopted in a station. Each manager 
has authority to adopt a labor-saving or that improved proc edure at 
the station, give an award for it and send it in to us. He must send 
it in to us for its application agencywide. 

Mr. Davis. What did you mean by saying there was a 154 percent 
decrease in dollars? 

Mr. Powers. Increase. If I said decrease I meant increase; 154 
percent increase in dollar savings as a result of these suggestions. 

Mr. Davis. What do you mean by 154 percent increase in dollar 
savings? 

Mr. Powers. As the suggestions and performance actions. are 
adopted, as you know, there is a price placed on what that suggestion 
or that performance is worth. 

Mr. Davis. That much increase because of the suggestions? 

Mr. Powers. That is right. In other words, we had a very large 
increase, considerable increase in the incentive award program, and 
yet the quality stayed high with a great increase in the participation. 
And, of course, we have been pushing this program very os 
over the past vear and getting greater participation. Quite often, ¢ 
the result of that, quality drops: yet the quality stayed up, whic h is is 
very gratifying. 

Mr. Rees. My attention has been called to the duplication and 
triplication, and whatever else there is, in effort in dealing with one 
of your separate bureaus or agencies. 

For example, take the educational program. Somebody down here 
in Washington is interested in that. Then it goes to a place where 
somebody handles it. Then it goes to three, four or a half dozen places 
before it gets to the fellow who really participates in the program. 

I wonder how carefully that thing has been studied? There are 
about a half dozen working on it when it looks to a Jayman who knows 
little about it that that thing can be reduced. 

Mr. Rosenruau. In our review of the vocational rehabilitation and 
education program we have taken as our project not only the activities 
in the field but likewise the staff activity right here in Washington to 
see to what extent those conditions exist and to what extent they can 
be reduced. 

Mr. Reers. You are giving attention to that? 

Mr. Rosentuat. Absolutely. 
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Mr. Powers. We have the central office and then traveling men out 
of an area office. They are part of the central office personnel so there 
is no additional layer there through which actions have to be funneled. 
Then there is the regional office, and that is the working shop. So you 
have in effect only two levels—one, the top planning and directional 
office, and the actual working office in the field. 

Mr. Rens. Whatever term you use, level or whatever it is, it appears 
to one who knows little about it that it goes through several hands 
before it is finally taken care of. I think it is a matter you can well 
give some attention to. 

Mr. Powers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ress. Going ‘back now to your figures, on the basis of the 
figures presented I think you have made a good showing, reductions of 
something over 9,000 in areas where additional activ ity is not required. 

I can well understand that where hospitals were being built and 
you had to perform additional services you had to employ additional 
employees. But I think your showing on a percentage basis is very 
good. 

However, I still think that this question of goals is not to be en- 
tirely neglected. 

I realize you may say, “Well, we will try to reach a goal of 6 percent 
or 10 percent”’ and if you do not reach it there may be some disappoint- 
ment. 

However, on the other hand it seems to me that it would be helpful 
if you would set some sort of goal and try to reach it. 

Send a directive, for instance, addressed to various activities 
throughout the country. I think it might help. 

Mr. Powers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ress. I know that is not the complete answer but I do think 
you have made a good showing here. ‘That doesn’t mean it cannot be 
improved upon. 

| believe Mr. Gross suggested that this is a continuing committee, 
and so far as I am concerned we are just asking for your continued 
cooperation in dealing with this problem of manpower. We need your 
help and we hope you need our help in dealing with it. 

Mr. Powers. I assure you that you have ‘the Administrator’s co- 
operation. 

Mr. Rees. 1am sure we do. We appreciate your presentation this 
morning. 

Mr. Murray. How many employees in your hospital and medical 
services? 

Mr. Powers. We had 145,380 employees in the Department of 
Medicine and Surgery. 

Mr. Murray. How does that compare with the last 2 or 3 years? 

Mr. Powers. It has been going up. It has been going up ste "adily 

I have a chart here which shows employment by Months, and it is 
a steady increase. 

Mr. Murray. Your patient load has increased correspondingly? 

Mr. Powers. Yes. 

Mr. Murray. How many hospitals are you operating now? 

Mr. RosentTHAL. 173, sir. 

Mr. Murray. How many were operating a year ago? 

Mr. RosentuHa. I don’t have the exact figure but in the 2-year 
period we have been talking about we have activated 23 new hospitals. 
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Mr. Murray. Are there new ones under construction? 

Mr. Rosenruau. Yes, there are. 

Mr. Powers. We had about 168 a year ago. 

Mr. Murray. Patient load has increased each year. Is_ that 
correct? 

Mr. Powers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murray. How about the increase in number of employees as 
compared to patient load? Has the increase been about the same? 

Mr. Powers. No, it has dropped. By virtue of this we have a 
decrease from 110 employees per 100 patients to 105 employees per 
100 patients, average daily patients. 

Mr. Murray. What is the total cost of the operation of your 
medical and hospital program? 

Mr. Rosentuat. About $700 million, sir. 

Mr. Murray. How many patients are there today in hospitals? 

Mr. Powers. 111,000 as of this date. 

Mr. Murray. You also have domiciliary patients? 

Mr. Powgrs. 17,000. 

Mr. Murray. Has there been an increase or decrease in that 
number? 

Mr. Powers. It is rather stable at the present time. 

Then there are the contract hospitals, 3,400 in contract hospitals. 

Mr. Murray. That is all. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Powers, getting back to the question of a goal, 
would it be possible for the Veterans’ Administration to give us some 
estimate of the results of your own manpower utilization program as 
to what you expect to accomplish, say, by July 1 of next year? 

Mr. Powers. I have discussed that with the Administrator and the 
staff, and we have gone over it, sir. 

It was our feeling that we could not come up with any specific 
figure which we felt would be reliable, because of the application of 
these control situations. 

In addition the Administrator felt he has established a climate in 
the approach to manpower utilization, which he felt was directed to a 
certain type of continuing program, and it might not be to our best 
interest to create any impression among e¢ mployees, as you do in goals, 
that it is a drive proposition for a short. period of time and then ev ery- 
body relaxes. 

Mr. Davis. I don’t think you need approach it in the manner of a 
drive. 

We have emphasized all the way through that we think that by 
attrition reasonable results can be accomplished and nobody need be 
afraid of that. That creates no problem because a person will retire, 
anyway. 

Don’t you as management think you could evaluate the situation 
and make some kind of estimate as to what you think can be accom- 
plished in just that way? 

Mr. Powers. You see, we have to have the people there to treat 
patients in the hospitals as they come in, and if applications for loans 
or appraisals come into our veterans’ benefits activities. That is 
prescribed for us. We cannot control the activities that come to us. 
Also we have to have the personnel there to deliver the necessary 
service to the veterans. We cannot impair service to veterans. 
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Consequently, what we are doing is to try to find ways and means 
of doing the same job or taking care of the increasing load with less 
money, “finding out where a procedure can be improved. 

Sometimes one improved step leads to another. As the result of a 
change made a year ago and as a result of further steps, we find 
another change can be made, or the supervisor will develop a means 
of reducing manpower in other respects. 

Then we have shifts in office activities and office loads that we take 
advantage of. If we could say that we could cut out 10 percent of our 
workload or that we can find certain of our workload which was nicely 
planned and something we would like to do, but which we can cut out 
and not do, then we could set a goal. But we have no control over 
the basic situation—that is, the service to veterans, aid to veterans, 
and we have to deliver the kind of service they want. 

Mr. Davis. With your experience over the years can you pretty 
well predict what your workload will be and cae it from that 
basis? 

Mr. Powers. I think we can, sir; yes, sir. Wecan try it. Wecan 
take a further look. 

Mr. Davis. I want to say myself that I think you have done a 
splendid job in cutting down your percentage of employees in medical 
services from the ratio of 110 to 105 per 100 patients. I do not think 
that that has resulted in any lessening of services to the veterans, and 
so far as I know it has not. 

Mr. Pownrs. We can assure you of that. 

Mr. Davis. If you kept the same number of patients in your hos- 
pitals that would heve resulted in a reduction of something like 5,000 
personnel? 

Mr. Powers. That is right. 

Mr. Davis. Of course you have had an increase, and you may have 
an increase in the year ahead. I don’t know about that. 

I understand the Veterans’ Administration is planning to increase 
the operating beds. Is there a plan to increase the number of operat- 
ing beds? 

Mr. Powers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murray. How many applications for hospitals are on file right 
now ? 

Mr. Rosentruav. That varies with the particular hospital, Mr. 
Murray. Right now we have 19,460 on our waiting list. 

Mr. Murray. They are non-service-connected veterans? 

Mr. Rosenruau,. Eligible applicants on the waiting list, nonservice 
connected. 

Mr. Murray. You are able to take care of all service-connected 
patients? 

Mr. RoseNTHAL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murray. How many NP hospitals do you have? 

Mr. Powers. Forty. 

Mr. Murray. And the load there has been increasing over the last 
few years? 

Mr. RosentuHau. They have been operating pretty much at capac- 
ity. As the new hospitals come in, for example, Mr. Alexander knows 
of the new NP hospital in Salisbury. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I want to know how many mental patients are on 
the waiting list. 
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Mr. Scuoen. As of this date, October 10, in the NP hospitals there 
were 13,519 NP patients, patients awaiting admission to the NP 
hospitals. 

Then there are possibly another thousand awaiting admission. 
There would be something in the neighborhood of fourteen or fifteen 
thousand. About three-quarte rs of our total waiting list for admis- 
sion is in the NP field. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. We have about 973 beds and are using about 650 
of them. You are planning to completely use those beds at Salis- 
bury? 

Mr. Scuoen. The basic problem there is the question of providing 
professional staff, getting psychiatrists and other people. 

We have recently moved patients from Tuscaloosa to Salisbury. 

Mr. ALeExanprEr. I am familiar with that. Are you planning to 
fill the hospital? 

Mr. Scuoen. If it is staffed it will be fully utilized; yes, sir. 

Mr. Murray. You are having trouble getting trained psychia- 
trists? 

Mr. Powers. All the medical professions, including nurses as well 
as dentists and physicians. 

Mr. Rees. You have beds to take care of a good share of these on 
the waiting list, but you do not have medical staffs to take care of 
them. Is that right? 

Mr. Scuoen. You were speaking with reference to the NP field? 

Mr. Rees. Empty beds in hospitals. 

Mr. Scuoen. There are not enough beds to accommodate 19,000 
people. The big problem is in the NP beds, that is the fact they 
cannot get staffs even if you built the hospitals. You would not have 
the facilities or trained professional people to care for them. 

Mr. Rees. Even if we built the hospitals you would not have the 
staffs? 

Mr. Scuoen. The problem in Salisbury is the problem of having a 
hospital constructed and then trying to encourage and develop a 
program in which eeeoy pe ople. will go to that hospital. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I do not want to throw any reflection on the 
hospital there. It has only been in operation about 2% years and 
they are about two-thirds to their capacity. 

Mr. Scuoen. That is right. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. With a little push from the top we will have the 
hospital staff, because there is a need for it. 

Mr. Scnoren. That is correct. We have a program of training 
psychiatrists on a career basis within the Veterans’ Administration, 
where they will be certified by the American Board. As that program 
develops, in which they sign a contract for 5 years’ service and 
receive a 3-year internship, they feel that that will alleviate some of 
these critical areas such as Salisbury. 

Mr. Davis. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Powers, we thank you and those who accompanied you very 
much for your coming and testifying. We appreciate very much the 
cooperative spirit on the part of the Veterans’ Administration. 

Mr. Powers. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity of 
being here. 

Mr. Davis. The committee will recess now until 2:30 

(Thereupon, at 1:02 p. m., Thursday, November 3, 1955, a recess 
was taken until 2:30 p. m., of the same day.) 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


(The subcommittee reconvened at 2:30 p. m., pursuant to recess.) 

Mr. Davis. The subcommittee will come to order, please. 

The next department to appear before the subcommittee is that of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. Representing that Department we 
have today Mr. Fordyce W. Luikart, Director of Administration; 
Mr. James F. Kelly, Deputy Controller; Mr. Milton Hall, Deputy 
Director of Personnel; and Mr. Bernard Popick, in charge of the 
Functional Survey. 


STATEMENT OF FORDYCE W. LUIKART, DIRECTOR OF ADMIN- 
ISTRATION; ACCOMPANIED BY JAMES F. KELLY, DEPUTY 
CONTROLLER; BERNARD POPICK, IN CHARGE OF THE FUNC- 
TIONAL SURVEY; AND MILTON HALL, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF 
PERSONNEL, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE 


Mr. Lurxartr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: I 
should like to introduce my associates, who have come up with me. 
Mr. James Kelly, Deputy Controller and Budget Officer. Mr. Bernard 
Popick, in charge of our Functional Survey. And Mr. Milton Hall, 
who is our Deputy Director of Personnel. 

Mr. Davis. We are glad to have you with us. Have a seat, Mr. 
Luikart. I believe you have a prepared statement. 

Mr. LurKart. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. Proceed with it, please. 

Mr. Lurxartr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, Mr. 
Folsom, Secretary of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, has asked me to represent him at this hearing in response 
to your request of October 15. 

I think it might be helpful to the committee if I were to do two 
things: to read, for the benefit of any who are present who may not 
have had the opportunity to read it, Mr. Folsom’s letter of October 26 
to your committee, and then to supplement this statement of the 
Secretary with a number of comments which will help to put in 
perspective the various activities of the Department. 

Following is Mr. Folsom’s letter of October 26, 1955: 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in response to your letter of Ovtober 13, 1955, 
asking for information as to actions taken by this Department on the suggested 
steps for manpower control contained in your memorandum entitled, ‘‘Seminar 
on Manpower Utilization in the Federal Government.” 

The principal objective which you and your subcommittee have before you, 
as I understand it, is that the programs of the Federal Government should be 


administered in the most efficient and economical manner to the end that there be 
no waste of manpower or money. 

I subscribe fully to that objective. Since assuming the post of Secretary of this 
Department on August 1, 1955, I have expressed repeatedly to the people here my 
desire that we do everything possible to insure that the programs for which we 
are held accountable are administered at the lowest possible cost to achieve the 
established objectives as authorized and directed by the Congress without im- 
pairment of services to the people of this country. 

To attain that goal, in addition to the established programs of budget review 
and management improvement, I have requested that certain steps be taken. 
Those steps may be described collectively as a request on the principal officers of 
the Department for a continuing review of activities and solution of major organ- 
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ization and management problems within their jurisdictions so that administrative 
costs may be kept at an economic minimum. 

Specifically, as a part of the measures taken, I have authorized the establishment 
of an office of internal audit and an office of management policy. Each of these 
offices with a very small staff in the Office of the Secretary will be of assistance to 
our program managers throughout the Department in achieving the best possible 
management of their responsibilities and will, together with other established 
management review processes, provide assurance to me that management through- 
out this Department is as efficient as possible. 

In addition, we are instituting personnel utilization audits in selected parts of the 
Department. Certain operations of the Department already have established 
ratios of people needed for specific operations. These have been carefully developed 
over the years and are being applied. I refer specifically to such staffing ratios 
in many repetitive processes in the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
in certain personnel operations, in voucher examination, and in Public Health 
Service hospitals. In certain other operations where we do not have such staffing 
ratios, personnel utilization audits may be helpful in developing them. 

This specific program, the conduct of personnel utilization audits, is, I believe, 
in tune with the objectives and methods of improving management which your 
committee has in mind. 

Having recently assumed office as Secretary of this Department, it is incumbent 
upon me to proceed wisely in reviewing programs and in taking steps to strengthen 
the management of our programs. The programs of this Department, some of 
which are expanding, are staffed within appropriations authorized by the Con- 
gress after careful review of the need by both the executive and legislative 
branches. To take action precipitously to reduce or “‘freeze’’ personnel without 
-areful reappraisal of need might seriously im) air vital services which Congress 
has directed to be rendered to the people of our country. The program I have 
outlined above seems to me to be a sound course of action and not out of line with 
the basic objectives of your committee. 

Speaking specifically to the four suggested steps in your memorandum, I have 
the following comments: 

1. Freeze order.—The immediate issuance of a freeze order on personnel hirings 
without the facts as to personnel needs and use of present staff would be an 
action which presumes that we have more people on the roll than are required to 
discharge the responsibilities assigned. This is a particularly risky step to take 
in connection with our health, education, and welfare programs which have bec. 
given specific mandates to expand by recent actions of Congress. Expanded 
medical research, improved Indian health services, and expanded services under 
the old-age and survivors insurance law are examples of such specifically 
authorized and essential increases. These are programs which touch the lives of 
all our citizens and any impairment of services, especially recently authorized 
expanded services, would be undesirable. 

2. Review of delegations of authority.—It is my understanding that this Depart- 
ment has arrived at the present system of delegations of authority, particularly 
for hiring people, after considerable experience and study extending over a number 
of years. Nevertheless, I am having further studies made of this subject with the 
hope of further improving the delegation arrangements affecting my office and the 
operating units throughout the Department. Experience dictates, however, that 
good personnel utilization does not necessarily result from highly centralized 
control of operations relating to hiring people. Good utilization basically is the 
product of good supervision at each level. In the conduct of our utilization 
audits, it is our hope that supervisors will be given additional help in this area of 
management. 

3. Establishment of specific numerica goal for the reduction of manpower.—As 
stated previously, this Department already has established in some areas ratios 
of people needed to man certain operations. In other operations that is not true 
but we hope that our personnel audits will give us greater guidance in this respect. 

4. Functional and personnel utilization audits.—As indicated above, we have 
already decided to conduct personnel utilization audits on a selected basis through- 
out the Department. 

Again I should like to assure you of my wholehearted agreement with your 
objective that the cost of doing the business of Government represented by the 
number of people on the payroll should be carefully scrutinized on a continuing 
basis. The efficient utilization of manpower has been under continuous review 
in this Department for a number of years. The President himself has often urged 
all departments and agencies of the Government to conserve funds to the utmost 
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of their ability by careful utilization of manpower. Furthermore it is my objective 
that no part of the taxpayers’ dollar authorized for programs of this Department 
be spent for any unnecessary personnel or other administrative costs. On the 
other hand, I am equally vigorous in my position that the programs assigned by 
the Congress to this Department shall be fully executed. 
Sincerely yours, 
M. B. Fousom, Secretary. 


As I indicated previously, Mr. Chairman, I think it would be helpful 
to the committee if I were to indicate in approximate terms how the 
personnel of our Department is now deployed to accomplish our 
numerous missions. 

Of the 44,700 persons employed in our Department, approximately 
90 percent are engaged in two types of programs—health programs and 
the operation of the world’s largest insurance enterprise, ‘“Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance.” About 52 percent are engaged in health activ- 
ities, and 38 percent in the insurance program. Let me describe each 
of these briefly. 

As I have used the term “health activities,’ it includes all the 
activities of the Public Health Service and St. Elizabeths Hospital and 
Freedmen’s Hospital here in the District of Columbia. The range of 
health activities is tremendous. In the Public Health Service we have 
70 hospitals, the largest medical research institution in the world, 
programs which seek to find solutions to water and air pollution prob- 
lems, and numerous other activities. I think it would be helpful to 
describe two of these more specifically as illustrations of the Depart- 
ment’s growing programs. 

Responsibility for improving the health of Indians was transferred 
to our Department on last July 1, with the clear expectation that very 
substantial effects would be made to improve the poor health condi- 
tions among the Indian population. The average age at death of 
Indians is only 36 years as compared with 61 years for the general 
population. This situation obviously calls for a considerably expanded 
health program for Indians to not only raise the level of the present 
medical care program but also to embark on greater preventive 
measures looking to the reduction in morbidity. Since taking over 
the program on July 1, we have added approximately 3,900 people. 
[ would like to interpolate and to explain that that includes the 3,400 
transferred from the Bureau of Indian Affairs and an addition of 
about 500 since that time under authorities granted by the Congress. 
The needs for expanded services are great. Our purpose in this 
program is to use every Federal dollar available to provide the maxi- 
mum degree of increased health services for Indians. 

Similarly, in medical research, there is an evergrowing need and 
opportunity for expanding the research work on cancer, heart disease, 
mental health, and so on. Our program in this area has been expand- 
ing continuously for many years and we have not yet reached the 
stopping point. Our job here, as well as in most other programs of the 
Department, is one of rendering the maximum return for every Federal 
dollar spent. The majority of the employees of the Public Health 
Service are in these 2 activities and 14 other hospitals. 

As I indicated, 38 percent of our employees are in the Bureau of 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance which has developed a well-deserved 
reputation for being one of the most efficient insurance operations in 
the world. Most of the operations of that Bureau are conducted on 
the basis of careful workload analyses and projects. As an example, 
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the Bureau knows from long experience just how many wage items 
can and should be posted by machine operators per day and per 
week, and they see that efficiency standards are maintained. The 
job of the Bureau was greatly increased a year ago by the 1954 
amendments to the Social Security Act, adding upwards of 10 million 
more covered workers, changing the benefit formulae and other pro- 
visions of the act. The Bureau is barely able to meet their present 
heavy workload but is constantly working toward improving the 
efficiency of their operation. The Commissioner of Social Security, 
Mr. Schottland, would be very happy to have members or staff 
representatives of the committee visit the headquarters of the Bureau 
in Baltimore, where there are more than 5,000 employees, to examine 
at first hand the extraordinarily effective methods of management 
and efficiency used by the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance. 

With 90 percent of the Department’s operations engaged in health 
and insurance activities, this leaves less than 4,500 employees to 
perform all other functions of the Department: the Office of Educa- 
tion, the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, the Children’s Bureau, 
the Bureau of Public Assistance, the Food and Drug Administration, 
and a number of other functions. While the opportunity for man- 
power savings can always be said to be present, the opportunity for 
large savings in these programs, where the demands for services far 
outstrip the capacity of our organizations to provide the services, is 
obviously not great. 

In spite of the fact that the opportunities for manpower savings— 
either numerically or percentagewise—cannot compare with some 
other departments, Mr. Folsom is deeply interested in the purpose of 
achieving the most effective use of manpower and the elimination of 
all unnecessary redtape. We are proceeding in accordance with the 
plan which was outlined in the Secretary’s letter. We shall continue 
along these lines. We are confident that the results will be to raise 
the level of usefulness and efficiency of the various operating units 
within the Department. 

Thank you very much for the opportunity to present this statement. 
I will be glad, with the aid of my associates, to attempt to answer your 
questions. 

T should like to add one other word, Mr. Chairman. In essence I 
think the Department should say we cannot come to the committee 
and claim we have any numerical goal which is a net decrease of 
present employment. Faced as we are with the nature of the pro- 
grams and authorized expansions ours, I think, is the problem of 
making sure that those expansions are as frugal as practicable to 
accomplish the objectives as stated by the Congress in the authorities 
given for these expansions. 

Mr. Davis. That is a very good statement, Mr. Luikart. I think 
you presented your case very well. How long have you been with 
that Department? 

Mr. Lurxart. Just 2 years and 2 months. 

Mr. Davis. How many employees were added over there at head- 
quarters when this new department was set up and when this con- 
solidation took place? 

Mr. Lurkxart. I do not have that exact figure. Let me check. 

It became a department in 1953. On the 31st of December of that 
year there were 861 in the Office of the Secretary, and by the next 
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year there were 878 only. In other words, an increase in the year 
only of 17. 

Mr. Davis. 17. 

Mr. Lurxart. That was less than it was in 1952. 

Mr. Davis. What is the number there now? 

Mr. Lurkart. 914 in the Office of the Secretary. 

Mr. Davis. 914. 

Mr. Lurkarr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. I note that the Secretary in his letter refers to estab- 
lishing a freeze—just what is his term?—precipitously. He says: 

To take action precipitously to reduce or freeze personnel without careful re- 

appraisal of need might seriously impair vital services * * *, 
I do not know whether you understood or not what our subcommittee 
was driving at in connection with that. What we thought about was 
that that would insure an orderly program of reduction, if such a 
program is feasible and in order. If it is not in order there is no harm 
done by establishing a freeze, that I can see, because we did not 
suggest that reductions be made except where they were appropriate 
and where there were unnecessary employees or where there was 
duplication of functions. 

With the thought in mind that necessary employees would be taken 
on, I do not see where estabJishing a freeze order would do any harm 
at all. I do not call that taking precipitous action. It simply is a 
precaution which I think can very well be taken by anybody who has 
in mind reviewing the situation and taking what action can reasonably 
be taken to reduce, if it is possible to reduce. 

Do you see anything wrong with that? 

Mr. Lurkart. No. I think that is a very valid point of view. I 
think the Secretary’s concern, Mr. Chairman, was in connection with a 
number of the programs of the Department—the Indian service for 
one and the old age and survivors insurance for one—where there was 
a projected increase in some of those programs to meet in the fiscal 
year 1956 some of the objectives. 

Mr. Davis. I am saying there is nothing wrong with setting up a 
system to have a look before anybody is hired. 

Mr. Lurxarr. I think he also felt, after reviewing the budgets, that 
they were careful enough in their budget reviews to have projected 
the positions required for the coming fiscal year in these programs, and 
that that would be the best approach or best limitation that could be 
used, 

Mr. Davis. I understand from the communications we have had and 
the contacts which we have had with your Department over there 
that you have never had a management program in that Department; 
is that correct? 

Mr. Lurkart. That is a little difficult to answer, and I may take a 
little while to answer it fully in the sense of the whole Department. 
Just briefly, the Department, as you know, is composed of about six 
major constituents, some of which have long independent traditions— 
The Public Health Service, the Social Security Administration, the 
Office of Education, and so on. 

In the Office of the Administrator, formerly the FSA Adminis- 
trator, now the Office of the Secretary there have been certain limita- 
tions on the staff to develop a management program. That is not 
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to say that there have not been rather carefully worked out manage- 
ment programs in a large constituent like the Public Health Service 
or in certain parts of the Social Security Administration, such as the 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance. Ours is a department 
that operates largely on decentralized basis, with the Secretary’s 
Office providing leadership, guidance, and certain controls necessary 
to assist the constituents in their jobs. Some of the constituents are 
very well manned in the areas of management, such as Public Health 
and Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, and have continuing manage- 
ment programs. 

_ Mr. Davis. In that connection I refer you to the fifth paragraph 
in the Secretary’s letter, in which he says: 
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Specifically, as a part of the measures taken, I have authorized the establish- 
ment of an Office of Internal Audit and an Office of Management Policy. 

Mr. Lurxarr. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Davis. I assume on that that there had been no such office 
there prior to that time. 
Mr. Lurkarr. That is right. To speak specifically to those, the 
Department in its former status as an agency did not have those. 

Mr. Davis. In the next paragraph it is stated: 

In addition, we are instituting personnel utilization audits in selected parts of 
the Department. 

That being the case, I assumed that this was all new and was a new 
program being put into operation. 

Mr. Lurkarr. Yes; those parts of the program are new. 

Mr. Davis. We thought also in connection with that that if they 
expected to get any tangible result from it they would be willing to 
set a peg down right here and say: 

We will start from this point, since it is a new program, and we will freeze every- 
thing right here and review everything and see to it that anyone hired from this 
point on really ought to be hired, and let it be reviewed by someone on a level high 
enough to see that the program is actually being carried through. 

Does that seem to you to be sound? 

Mr. LurKxarrt. I think with reasonable certainty, Mr. Chairman, 
except from the standpoint of the Secretary’s position on certain of 
the research programs in the health field and the Indian health service 
problem, and on certain obligations to meet the new work loads in the 
insurance field. The Congress has expanded these programs and au- 
thorized, supposedly, the necessary personnel to meet those expanded 
workloads. Those had been budgeted very carefully, and the number 
of people needed to carry on that work load had been projected. I 
think the Secretary felt it would be very risky to freeze those with 
these constantly increasing workloads. 

Mr. Davis. Of course you are talking now about new functions. 
There are a number of functions performed over there that are not 
new functions, which have been carried on all the time. That, of 
course, should be taken into consideration when you are making up 
the program. 

With reference to the new services being put on you, from the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, I note that some figures are given in here 
about the average life of an Indian as compared with the average life 
of other Americans. I have studied the Indian employment situation 
some. I remember several years ago I had occasion to look into it, 
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and though I may be in error slightly as to the figures, I found at that 
time, I believe, where there was one Federal employee for every 28 
Indians, and that is too many Federal employees for the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. I think that that thing has just been used as a place 
to put in political appointees purely for the purpose of giving some- 
body a job. 

Of course I, like everybody else, would like to see the Indian health 
properly cared for and ev erything done to provide them with improved 
living conditions, to give them better health opportunities and so on, 
but I think the whole situation ought to be studied some, to look at 
it as a whole to see if there is not room to cut some of this down in- 
stead of contimually adding on. I do not say that to criticize what 
this Department has done, because it is laid in your lap and you have 
to handle it. Certainly I think there is a good opportunity to look at 
the operations of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, to take the health 
activities along with it, and to look over the whole thing and see if it 
is not possible there to make some reduction. 

Mr. Lurkart. May I make a comment, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lurkart. Right along the line of your suggestion, in making 
the transfer last year and in appropriating funds for the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs for 1956 the Congress added an amount - money and 
gave a charter to the Public Health Service to make a very careful 
study of the level of Indian health, to raise it, as it state d in its report, 
from its very deplorable state, and to report to the Congress first this 
fall on needed health facilities, and by next fall on the total report of 
what is needed to correct these problems in the Indian health. <A 
rather sizable amount—lI think $250,000—was given to the Depart- 
ment to make this study, showing the concern of the Congress about 
this problem. 

Mr. Davis. How many Indians are in that state? 

Mr. Luikxart. I am not sure of the figure. About 400,000. 

Mr. Davis. Including Alaska? 

Mr. Luikart. That is including Alaska. 

Mr. Davis. They count the Eskimos as Indians. 

Mr. Ketuiy. Alaskan natives are eligible in the program. 

Mr. Davis. Why is that? 

Mr. Lurkarr. That is the interpretation of the law. 

Mr. Davis. I noticed when I was checking up to see how many 
employees there were per Indian they had included the Eskimos. 

Mr. Lurkart. The bulk of the Indians in this country are in the 
17 Western States. A few are in the East, but the Indian problem is 
largely west of the Mississippi. 

Mr. Davis. We have been advised by your Department that 
has recently established your Office of Inte ad Audit and Ofhee cf 
Management Policy. That is within the Office of the Secreta 
it not? 

Mr. Lurkarr. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. Was the initiation of this management-improvement 
program at the departmental level? 

Mr. Luirxarr. This is the reflection of the attempt on the part of 
the Secretary’s Office to provide small offices to help initiate certain 
management programs. The internal-audit program, I should explain, 
is largely concerned with a fiscal audit. The Department has not 
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had sufficient staff to set up a system of formal audits either on an 
annual or periodic basis. That is one thing Mr. Folsom established 
immediately after coming in. 

The management policy office is also to be a small office at the 
secretary’s level to prov ide leadership and guidance to ~ constitu- 
ents, and to advise their management staffs and render service to 
them on major organization and staffing problems. It im the job of 
this office, were it already implemented, to provide the leadership for 
these personnel utilization services. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Luikart, how many people are in this program of 
management policy? 

Mr. Lurxart. The management policy office will be implemented 
with three people only. 

Mr. Davis. What will be their principal duty? 

Mr. Luixart. One of their first tasks will be the giudance of these 
personnel utilization audits. That is one of the first major programs. 
Primarily it was thought of as an office that was needed to render 
assistance to the constituents as they identified some of their prob- 
lems. We conducted a survey throughout the department last year 
and learned from the constituents they have rather major organiza- 
tion and management and staffing problems, where they need to turn 
to expertness and if we had it in the secretar y’s office they could get 
an objective and dispassionate view of the problem. It is the secre- 
tary’s idea to create that kind of office with high-grade personnel to 
assist already established staffs in the constituents, such as the Public 
Health Service and the OASI. 

The Internal Audit Office will also be very small. Again, it will 
not do full audits in Public Health Service or OASI. They are com- 
petent to do it. It will be their job to see that they have the proper 
staffing to execute their programs properly. For the smaller con- 
stituents they will conduct the audits. The size of that is to be 
roughly six, including clerical personnel. 

Mr. Davis. In the whole OASI program describe what kind of 
audits are made, what kind of review processes there are, and what 
arrangements and programs they have to effect the purpose of efficient 
operation and to eliminate any unnecessary employees. 

Mr. Lurxart. Yes. I will do it in as much detail as I am able to, 
Mr. Chairman. I think it might be better to submit some of the 
information for the record in detailed fashion. 

Roughly, the OASI has a rather sizable staff of management people, 
from 100 to 200, who are constantly working at improving processes 
and procedures in the insurance processes, the keeping of wage 
records, the keeping of accounts, and the payment function. 

Mr. Davis. 100 to 200? 

Mr. Lurkart. Somewhere between 100 and 200. That is what is 
called the management staff. 

Mr. Davis. Are they in Baltimore? 

Mr. Luixart. Largely in Baltimore, and working throughout the 
country, because they are highly decentralized with six large area 
offices where payments are made and many other local offices where 
applications are filed and information is given. 

Thev are constantly relating unit costs to production. Their 
budgets that are presented to Congress are constantly built on, 
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“What is the cost for doing this kind of business and the number of 
people and staff needed to conduct that?” 

As evidence of the kind of thing they have been able to do I think 
it would be best to describe it this way: Without that constant work 
to effect improvements and with the workload they would have to 
have today, 30 percent more than the number of people that it takes 
to do the job today, on the basis of their procedures, processes, and 
standards compared with what they had in 1950. It is roughly a 
30-percent increase in efficiency. 

Mr. Davis. How long has that program been in effect and operation? 

Mr. Lurxarr. I think since they started in 1935. 

Mr. Davis. Could you give us some specific instances on results 
which they have obtained? 

Mr. Lurkarr. I will be glad to. I will have to submit them for the 
record. I do not have them here to give to you. I do make the 
general statement that over all they have increased efficiency roughly 
30 percent. 

(The information is as follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


EXAMPLES OF SPECIFIC INSTANCES ON RESULTS WHICH HAVE BEEN OBTAINED 
THROUGH IMPROVEMENTS IN PROCEDURES, FROCESSES, AND WORK METHODS 
IMPROVEMENTS DURING THE PERIOD 1959-55 


Some specific illustrations of procedural improvements which have resulted in 
substantial savings to the Bureau are: 
Use of electronic calculators to compute benefit amounts 

Prior to January 1951, OASI benefits were computed manually in district offices. 
Electronic calculators have been put in use in the Bureau’s central accounting 
division at a total rental of $20,000 per year. The machines can read punched 
information from cards and compute benefit amounts at a speed of 6,000 per hour 
Bureau-wide, the net savings have been in excess of $100,000 annually 


Combined benefit checks 


A major improvement resulting in annual savings of $800,000 was the conver- 
sion of Bureau records to permit the issuance of a single check for all children of a 
family unit rather than separate checks for each child. 

Revised computation procedure 

Under the 1950 amendments to the Social Security Act, it became necessary to 
make two separate computations of benefit amounts, one on the basis of wages 
after 1986 and another on the basis of wages after 1950. The law requires that 
the beneficiary receive the higher amount \ procedure was developed which 
took advantage of the fact that in most cases wages reported after 1950 would 
vield a higher benefit. ‘The benefit based on wages reported after 1936 is computed 
at the highest possible amount and then compared to the 1950 computation. In 
most eases ‘‘after 1950’’ wages will yield a higher amount eliminating detailed 
computation of ‘‘after 1936’’ wages. Application of the “trial computation’’ 
resulting in savings of over $100,000 in the peak year of 1953 and annual savings 
of between $86,000 and $97,000 in the following vears. 

Economies in service to beneficiaries 

By combining form letters which the Bureau used to notify beneficiaries of 
resumption or suspension ot benefits with forms used to notify the Treasury 
Department to resume or suspend benefits, the Bureau was able to budget savings 
of $151,000 beginning with fiseal year 1953 

Also in connection with service to beneficiaries, a study was conducted to 
determine the minimum amount of beneficiary information to be maintained in 
district offices. As a result of the study, copies of certain beneficiary notices are 
no longer sent to district offices. Because of this change, savings of $200,000 
were reflected in the Bureau’s 1953 and 1954 budget estimates 
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Improved method of preparing letters to employers who do not report correctly 


Prior to July 1, 1950, ‘‘collector letters’? were mailed by Directors of Internal 
Revenue to employers who failed to furnish account numbers for one or more 
employees listed on their tax returns. The letters were prepared manually by 
the Internal Revenue Service, with copies being mailed to OASI district offices 
for follow-up where no reply was received. This procedure involved manual 
preparation of the letters by the Internal Revenue Service, mailing to employers, 
forwarding no-reply cases to OSAI district offices, and sorting and filing letters 
for district office action. 

Effective with tax returns for the quarter ended June 30, 1950, the Bureau pre- 
pared mechanical listings of incomplete or incorrect items. The listings are 
mailed directly to the employers. This method relieved the Internal Revenue 
Service of a manual job which delayed processing of tax returns and eliminated 
cumbersome filing and sorting of carbon copies in OAST district offices. Filing 
and sorting are now done automatically as the listings are prepared by tabulating 
machines. Savings to the Government are at least $100,000 annually. 

Change in certification procedure 

Beginning November 1, 1954, the Bureau discontinued the preparation of 
detailed schedules of payment for the Treasury Department. Under revised 
procedures, the Treasury Department prepared initial payment checks and ad- 
dressograph plates for recurring monthly benefit payments directly from award 
forms. This change eliminated the need for typing the names, addresses, and 
other payment information for approximately 2,800,000 pavees in 1956 Annual 
savings of $100,000 resulted from the change. 

Use of Federal records centers for storage 

In order to reduce space and equipment needs in the Bureau’s area offices, the 
Bureau now uses the Federal records centers for storage of inactive claims folders. 
Savings of $128,500 were realized in fiscal vear 1954 as @ result of this change. 

Mr. Davis. Now, in the Public Health Service in your statement 
you said you have 70 hospitals? 

Mr. Luikarr. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. Have you established standards there as to workload 
and the number of employees required per patient or per bed? 

Mr. Lurkarr. Yes; I would like to attempt to answer it generally 
and ask Mr. Kelly, if he might, put in any more details. 

Over the years generally in connection with the budget process 
there has been a general staffing standard related to patient ‘load which 
is set as a desirable standard. I think in the professional judgment 
of our medical people the present ratio, which we now have, is probably 
at a level where if it went below that it would seriously impair the 
kind of medical services that are rendered. That staffing standard 
followed in connection with the budget review process each year. 

Mr. Davis. I would like to have, if you are prepared to give it, the 
ratio of employees to patients. 

Mr. Lurkarr. I am not sure that I can give it to vou. St. Eliza- 
beths is a mental hospital. That happens to be roughly 1 employee 


to 3 patients. I think that ratio for other hospitals is slightly larger 


although it may hold good for the two psychiatric hospitals in the 
Public Health Service. The other 12, aside from the Indian service 
hospitals, would have a different staffing arrangement or ratio. 

Mr. Keuriy. Slightly more than 1-1. 

Mr. Davis. Will you get that information and place it in the record 
at this point? 

Mr. Luikarr. Yes. 


(The information referred to is as follows:) 
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Department of Health, Education, and Welfare—Summary of hospital staff 
relationship to patient load 


Number of Beds occu- Total inna patient staff 
Died is ) > 
beds set up Oot 5 19 tient staff I 10 pa 
it 
PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE HOSPITALS 
Non-Indian hospitals_-_--. 7, 191 5, 980 5, 788 
General 4,173 3, 338 4,418 132 
Cuberculosis 4 13 26 82 
Neuropsychiatric 2, 313 2,019 874 13 
Leprosarium S51 310 1 
Indian hospitals 2, 800 2, 510 3. 048 
ener il 2 21 o O22 2 { l , 120 
luberculosis 5M) 1X8 139 
NON-PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE HOSPITAL 
St. Elizabeths (N P)-- 7, SOK 2 
rotal 17, 291 15, 70 11, 453 XXX 


As of Aug. 31, 1955, for Indian | ospit ils 
Includes outpatient staff for Indian hospitals, 


Mr. Davis. I notice in the letter from the Secretary, on page 3 of 
your statement, in the paragraph next to the bottom of the page, 
No. 4: 

Functional ana personnel utilization audits——As indicated above, we have 
already decidea to conduct personnel vtilization audits on a selective basis 
tl roughout the Department. 

We have suggested in the paragraph to which that is an answer that 
each supervisor be asked to make an effort in his operations to see if it 
is possible to eliminate one position, either through attrition or transfer. 

Do you see anything wrong in an undertaking to make an effort to 
accomplish that? 

Mr. Luikarr. I certainly see nothing wrong in making the effort. 

Mr. Davis. What does the answer mean as given us in the Secre- 
tary’s letter? 

Mr. Lurkartr. We thought, sir, this was a fairly adequate response 
to the objectives and purposes “of the co mmittee. We are organizing 
at the present time a number of survey teams who will cover selecte d 
units in each of the constituents of the departments for ~ purpose of 
determining whether the staffing patterns are too large or too small. 

Mr. Dav iS The difference between that and our amit is that 
ours would have reached every supervisor and every group whereas 
yours on a selected basis woul 1 not. 

Mr. Lurkarr. That is the general tone established throughout the 
Department, that each supervisor is expected to do the job he has to 
do with the minimum number of employees. 

Mr. Davis. That applies all the way through Government. | 
think it is obvious to all of us who would take the trouble to look 
into it a little at this time that they are not doing it 100 percent 
throughout the Government. There is plenty of room for improve- 
ment. It strikes me that the way to improve is to get down to basic 


facts and take then specific steps and that is what we suggested be 
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done in these four suggestions that we have made. We thought they 
were reasonable. I do not see any objection to them, do you? 

Mr. Lurkartr. No. We have had, dating back a number of years 
past, a directive put into the hands of each ‘of our supervisors on how 
to get work done with fewer people. That is put into the hands of 
all supervisors and has been for years. 

Mr. Davis. If you could count on every supervisor to do what ‘ 
ought to do, that is one thing. If our suggestions were followed, i 
would be possible for your people conducting the audit to step in 
there and check on it and see whether or not the supervisors had 
been doing what they were requested to do. 

Are you willing to do that? 

Mr. Lurkarr. Issue such a statement? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. Lurkarr. Certainly I think the Secretary would be delighted 
to issue a statement to encourage exactly that. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you. I would appreciate your following through 
on it, 

Did you have a recent management study made over there by 
Cresap, McCormick & Paget? 

Mr. Lurkarr. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. What was the purpose then of that study? 

Mr. Lurkartr. The study was conducted in the year 1954, and 
completed last December. It was done to assist the new Secretary 
of the new department to take a look at the general administrative 
management activities in the department, but primarily it was 
directed to the organization of those activities in the Secretary’s 
Office; due to the limitation of funds and time, we had for the conduct 
of the study, it was largely concerned with the organization of those 
management activities in the Secretary’s Office. A number of recom- 
mendations were made and some of these are now being implemented. 

Mr. Davis. The nine hundred-some employees? 

Mr. Lurkart. Yes; and what should be the role of the Secretary’s 
Office in management throughout the department, it being a new 
department. 

Mr. Davis. What recommendations have been made? What was 
the nature of the recommendations? 

Mr. Lurkarr. Generally speaking, the nature of their recommen- 
dations was to identify the three principal areas of management that 
the Secretary’s Office should be concerned with—No. 1, rendering 
certain common services, and they recommended those be done on a 
fee for service basis if possible; No. 2, the leadership and establishment 
of controls in the fiscal-management area, and ae recommended the 
establishment of an office of comptroller; and No. 3, greater leadership 
and aid to the constituents in management improvement, and that is 
represented in the establishment of the a of management policy. 
The department did, during the past year, insofar as it was able within 
the budget, establish an office of cimitcclins and established an 
office of administration, but has not been able until now to implement 
the office of management policy or the internal audit office. It is 
now in the process of doing so. 

Mr. Davis. Did that survey deal in any way with a saving of 
manpower? 
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Mr. Lurkartr. To a degree. It pointed to areas which should be 
looked at, although primarily the study was for the building of an 
organization in the Secretary’s Office which, if built, might be very 
instrumental in assisting in this problem of better utilization of 
manpower. 

Mr. Davis. Did this not deal specifically then with any manpower 
reductions? 

Mr. Luikart. No; except in 1 or 2 instances. 

Mr. Davis. What were they? 

Mr. Lurxart. For instance, they pointed to the possibility of dollar 
savings rather than manpower reductions in our Federal credit union 
bureau which, as you know, is the general examiner and supervisor of 
Federal credit unions, and they suggested the possibility there were 
certain personnel and management services being rendered by the 
department, that supposedly should be self-sustaining, at the rate of 
some $50,000 a year that might be transferred and charged against 
the Federal credit union. There is a ve ry serious problem whether or 
not that can be done without seriously impairing the Federal credit 
union program at this stage, though in the future it might be done. 
That has not yet been accomplished. 

Mr. Davis. What others? You said that there were two. 

Mr. Lurxart. They also pointed in another instance to a dual or- 
ganization for administrative services, one for departmental services 
here in Washington and one for the field service and the possibility 
of slight manpower saving of 3, 4, or 5 positions if the 2 were combined. 

Mr. Davis. Did you think that that was a good suggestion? 

Mr. Lurxart. That results in strong differences of opinion within 
the competence of the staff in the Secretary’s Office. There are good 
arguments on both sides. It has not yet been accomplished. 

Mr. Davis. So those two functions then have not been combined? 

Mr. Lurkart. That is right. 

Mr. Davis. With reference to the functions of providing medical 
services to Indians, has the department made any studies vet of the 
operations of that new function? 

Mr. Lurkart. Quite extensively, although I am not sure that I am 
competent to describe that in detail. As a matter of fact, it was 
known in the summer of 1954 by action of the Congress that the 
transfer was to take place on the following Julv 1, which was this 
past July 1. Therefore, the Public Health Service throughout that 
vear did an extensive planning job for the transfer which did involve 
getting deeply enough into the service to understand some of the 
problems that it would take on. I hope that answers your question 
were rather extensive surveys made? 

Mr. Davis. Do you have your plans pretty well worked out in the 

Public Health Service? 

Mr. Lurkart. Very well. 

Mr. Davis. Did I understand you to say that there were transferred 
over some 4,000 and then you have added about 500 more employees? 

Mr. Luixarr. Approximately 3,400 were transferred over and the 
projected figure for the end of the vear is to go to 4,500. We have 
arrived at around 3,900; in other words, 500 of that increase. 

Mr. Davis. Now, the first function which the department has 
selected for survey is records management. That involves a relatively 
small number of personnel. 
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Mr. Lurkxart. That is right. 

Mr. Davis. How many? 

Mr. Lurkarr. About 550. 

Mr. Davis. Why was that relatively small function selected? 

Mr. Lurkarr. For a number of reasons. It happened to be an 
area that cut across the whole department where there are possibilities 
of rather large savings, even in terms of space and equipment, since 
we do have large records. 

Secondly, there has been quite a bit of push given to that area, and 
a new look by the Hoover Commission paperwork report which we are 
very much interested in pushing. Those are primarily the reasons, 
plus the fact that we were intending to build on top of that and have 
started to build on top of that our personnel utilization surveys. 
This was merely picked as a function we were very much interested 
in in response to your specific request for a functional survey. We 
are adding others through the personnel utilization survey 

Mr. Davis. That was not one of the suggestions made by this firm 
who made the study, Cresap, McCormick «& Paget _as to where changes 
might be made? 

Mr. Lurkart. No. My recollection is rather poor. This was 
pointed to as a possible saving area, the records problem, and they 
noted in passing some of the things they saw in some of the constituent 
organizations. 

Mr. Davis. What amount of sav ings would you contemplate might 
result, or might be accomplished, from an analysis of the operations 
necessary to carry out this function? 

Mr. Lurxarr. I think, Mr. Chairman, at this stage of it it would be 
difficult for me to state how much we contemplate. Mr. Popick is 
in charge of the surveys and he is here. I do not think we could 
state that we anticipate any amount right at this stage. We are not 
that far. 

Mr. Davis. Could you give us a progress report on this and advise 
us what has been accomplished up to this time? 

Mr. Poptcx. I might say in connection with the first point, the 
possible sources of manpower savings we could see from this survey 
would come from a possible streamlining of the procedures and proc- 
esses used in the records and management function. We expect to 
make a thorough review of those processes and out of that we could 
see a streamlining of procedures which in turn would result in a need 
for a smaller amount of manpower. 

Secondly, a part of the time of a number of persons is being applied 
to the records management function. It might be that a consolida- 
tion of these activities could result in some savings. We are just 
speculating a bit on this. We are not sure of that. Those are the 
potentialities for savings in reviewing the records-management activi- 
ties. 

Up to this time our regular records-management activity has pro- 
duced sizable savings. We cannot say how much in terms of manpower 
savings, but in terms of equipment that has been freed, space that 
has been freed, records that have been disposed of, and records that 
have been sold for waste and the proceeds therefrom returned to the 
Treasury, we have had a sizable amount of savings in those areas. 
I can tell you in more detail if you wish to know the amount of those 
savings in square feet and dollars and cents. 
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Mr. Davis. I am not particularly interested in that. 

Mr. Gross. I did not get the identity of the witness now speaking. 

Mr. Poricx. I am the team captain in charge of the functional 
survey that we are referring to here. 

Mr. Davis. When did you get into that survey, Mr. Popick? 
When did you start to work? 

Mr. Porickx. Immediately after we made the reply to the committee 
identifying the function that we would survey and the people who 
would be involved in that survey. 

Mr. Davis. How many are serving with you? 

Mr. Popicx. Well, the group that we have come to call the steering 
committee, which represents the team captain and a deputy, plus 
representatives of each of the constituents—there are 2 of us in the 
Office of the Secretary and 7 representatives of the constituents who 
constitute the steering committee for this survey. 

Mr. Davis. When do you anticipate that your survey will be 
completed? 

Mr. Popickx. Approximately the end of December, or early in 
January. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Luikart, has consideration been given to including 
other functions or organization segments in your additional survey? 

Mr. Lurxart. Yes. As I indicated before, we have had our first 
organizational meeting of individuals representing each of our six 
constituents, plus representatives of the Secretary’s Office, to get 
underway the conduct of utilization surveys in various parts of the 
Department on the basis of a two-man team per organization unit. 
We are having our next meeting within a week to get the identifica- 
tion of the areas to be surveyed and the number of teams that we will 
put on the surveys. 

Mr. Davis. What will be the number of personnel involved in such 
survey? 

Mr. Lurkarr. We are not sure yet. We will know next week what 
the total number will be and whether it will be a dozen teams of 2 
people each, or 10 teams of 2 people each. I am not sure, but it will 
be around that figure. 

Mr. Davis. I would like to request you to be sure to keep our com- 
mittee informed of the results. 

Mr. Lurxart. We intend to do that. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Luikart, there has been a rather substantial in- 
crease in personnel in the Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Division. 
I believe the figure is 3,667 between September 1 of last year and 
September of this year. 

Mr. Lurkart. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. Now, prior to September 1, 1954, what was the ratio of 
persons insured to personnel employed in that Division? 

Mr. Lurkart. I will have to supply that figure, sir. I do not 
have it. 

Mr. Davis. Then you would not have it for September 30 of this 
vear? 

Mr. Lurkart. No. 

Mr. Davis. Would you supply the information for both of the 
vears? 

Mr. Lurkart. Yes. 

(The information referred to is as follows: ) 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


2. WHAT WAS THE RATIO OF PERSONS COVERED TO PERSONNEL EMPLOYED IN 
BOASI, SEPTEMBER 1, 1954, AND SEPTEMBER 1, 1955? 


On September 1, 1954, the Bureau employed 14,231 persons and on September 
, 1955, employed 17,856 persons. Of the latter total 1,552 people were needed to 
carry out the new disability freeze provisions provided for by the 1954 amend- 

ments. In addition, the statutory formula for computing benefit amounts was 
changed so that up to 5 years could be disregarded in computing the average 
monthly wage for benefit purposes. This required new procedures and retraining 
operating personnel. The benefit formula as provided in the new law resulted 
in a need for 360 additional employees. On September 1, 1955, there were 1,912 
employees which had no relationship to the number of persons covered by the 
program. Thus on September 1, 1955, the Bureau employed 15,944 employees 
comparable to the number employed on September 1, 1954, an increase of 12.0 
percent. 

On September 1, 1954, 46,570,000 persons were covered by the program and on 
September 1, 1955, an estimated 56,846,000 were covered, an increase of 22.1 
percent. The ratio of persons covered to personnel employed by the Bureau on 
September 1, 1954, was 3,272 to 1. The comparable ratio on September 1, 1955, 
using the 15,944 employees which relate to number of persons covered by the 
program, was 3,565 to 1. 


Mr. Keiiy. I wonder if I might suggest that we would like to 
include a statement in the record that might give you some indexes 
of the relationship of workload to staff that are somewhat better than 
covered employment because a big segment of the work relates to 
the number of claimants in a particular year. 

Mr. Davis. We would be glad to have you put any information in 
that you feel is relevant. 

(The information referred to is as follows: ) 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
3. STATEMENT OF INDEXES OF WORKLOAD TO STAFF 


The old-age and survivors insurance program has been one of constant growth. 
Beginning in 1937 as strictly an old-age program, survivors benefits were added in 
1939. In 1950 coverage was extended to approximately 10 million additional 
persons, including the self-employed, agricultural, and household workers, some 
groups of Federal, State, and local workers, and employees of nonprofit institu- 
tions. The 1954 amendments extended coverage to an additional 10 million 
people, making the current total about 56,846,000. They also added a disability 
freeze provision designed to protect the benefit rights of individuals during periods 
of prolor zed total disability. 

Aside from the growth stemming from new legislation, the growth of the total 
population, expansion of the natioral economy, and the increase in life expectancy 
have contributed to the growth of the program. Further expansion of the 
Bureau’s program will result if the next session of the Congress enacts legislation 
already approved by the House. 

It should be noted from the previous discussion that the volume of the Bureau’s 
work is beyond its own control and stems from benefit rights established by 
statute, growth of population, economic conditions, ete. 

The Bureau has endeavored to administer the program with the utmost economy 
and has absorbed a large portion of the cost of the expanded program. Recent 
experience of the Bureau as a whole in realization of improved productivity, and 
examples of improved productivity in specific areas are shown in the following 
tables: 
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A. Fiscal year 1955 actual eaperience as compared with fiscal year 1954 actual 
€2 perte nce 


Percentage varia- 


Man-years 
Man-years tion in 1955 


a Man- Work- 
1954 1955 years load 
Bureau total_-._-..-.-- 13, 982.9 | 16, 363.4 +17.2 +21. 1 
Maintaining accounts of earnings in the Division of Accounting 
Operations. -- 3, 337. 6 3, 139. 7 —5.9 —-2.2 
Monthly re certification of payments to beneficiaries by area 
aS - RR aa 261.3 276. 0 +5. 6 +15.0 


B. Fiscal year 1956 operating budget as compared with fiscal year 1955 actual 
ex perience 


Percentage varia- 


Man-years ; A 
{an-years tion in 1956 





ORK ans Man- | Work- 
1955 1956 years | load 
Bureau total __--_--- 16, 363.4 | 17, 646.4 +7.8 +9. 1 
Maintaining accounts of earnings i in the Division of Accounting 
Operations_ : ee res ; 3, 139. 7 3, 328.9 +6. 0 +8. 6 
Claims awarded in area offices__. 313. 7 308. 9 —1.5 | +4.4 
Monthly recertification of payme nts to beneficiaries by area 
Gathsis 5s Siscatha coca nanan heals a Scum ties auiwaiet eddie 276.0 290. 2 +5. 1 +12.2 


Mr. Davis. In your statement on page 6, Mr. Luikart, you say: 


Most of the operations of that Bureau are conducted on the basis of careful 
workload analyses and projects. 


You are speaking of the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance. 


As an example, the Bureau knows from long experience just how many wage 
items can and should be posted by machine operators per day and per week, and 
they see that efficiency standards are maintained. 

Could you give us any specific information about those standards 
and whether or not the standards are improving, remaining static, or 
depreciating? 

Mr. Lurkart. No. I think the answer to the latter is that they 
are improving. With the amount of workload that they have today 
they would require many more people to do it than they had 5 years 
ago on the same basis. 

“Mr. Davis. Would it be possible for you to give us a statement for 
the record? 

Mr. Lurkart. Yes. We can supply for you a number of these 
specific ratios and standards of personnel to workload. 

(The information referred to is as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EpuUCcATION, AND WELFARE 


4. SPECIFIC INFORMATION ABOUT STANDARDS THAT HAVE BEEN ESTABLISHED IN 
BOASI FOR PRODUCTIVITY OF MACHINE OPERATIONS PER DAY OR PER WEEK 
AND WHETHER OR NOT THESE STANDARDS ARE IMPROVING, REMAINING STEADY 
OR DEPRECIATING 


The Division of Accounting Operations has more than 1,000 operations for 
which daily production standards have been established. <A substantial number 
of these operations are mechanical operations. The cost for these operations is 
reflected in the budget in terms of workloads and daily production rates. Over 
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a period of several vears, standards for the machine operations generally have 
increased. Listed below are examples of actual daily production rates for the 
period April-June 1955 as compared with the period April—June 1951. 


a ; 
- ; ee Actual, April Actual, April- 

Machine Operation June 1955 June 1951 
Puncher-_._- w-ccesse-------.| PUnChing wage items. ... cies wae 2, 869 2, 683 
Tabulator : ai ....| Annual wage listing _--_- sede 37, 465 23, 677 
Microfilm camera__-------- .| Filming annual wage listing _- saatammiecaeda 11, 613 7, 984 
Sorter ; ...--| Sort employer report cards--.......-.-- 206, 817 167, 049 


Mr. Davis. When will you have available the list of personnel of 
the utilization audits? 

Mr. Lurkartr. We will have them available about a week from 
Friday, both the areas to be surveyed and the number of people to 
conduct the survey. 

Mr. Davis. Will those surveys be directed at establishing additional 
ratios of personnel to workload? 

Mr. Lurkartr. Wherever that is possible it will certainly be one of 
the purposes of those surveys. 

Mr. Davis. Do you have any further specific suggestions such as 
the change in reports required by a that might lighten the old-age 
and survivors insurance workload, or level out the peaks of the work- 
load? 

Mr. Ketuiy. I might comment on that. The Bureau of Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance is now undertaking two major studies 
which are directed toward that end. One, they are working with the 
Treasury Department in an effort to determine whether or not you 
can work out a feasible system of annual reporting instead of quarterly 
reporting for employers which would signific antly reduce the amount 
of recordation work that has to be done. 

Mr. Davis. What would be your estimate of the effect of a change 
of that kind? 

Mr. Ketiy. Well, the effect really would be with respect to the 
trust fund out of which these administrative expenditures are made. 
There would be a fairly substantial dollar savings. In terms of 
savings in manpower in the Bureau of Old Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance, probably none would occur because the problem of the timing 
of the change in workload. The entire annual job falling at one 
time of the vear, would require the same size staff, and if the staff 
did not do it in the early part of the year the records would not be 
available for the processing of claims. But it has been thought that 
if this system of annual reporting can be worked out that the Treas- 
ury Department will be able to obtain from this same OASI staff a 
service in the review of the income tax returns of people covered by 
the Social Security insurance by comparing their account against the 
employer’s return and the employee’s return, which will be extremely 
beneficial and valuable in obtaining unreported income. So the net 
savings to the Federal Government might be significant. It would 
be a real management improvement in the processing of the work if it 
could be worked out. There are a lot of problems to be worked out. 

Mr. Davis. Could reports for social security deductions and the 
deductions for taxes made by the employers be combined? 
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Mr. Ketuiy. That is what we are trying to combine, the annual tax 
returns of the employer and the quarterly return he now makes for 
social security purposes. 

Mr. Davis. How many reports would that eliminate on the part 
of the employers if you could combine them in that way? 

Mr. Porickx. The employer would be filing 1 report a year instead 
of 4 for social security. 

Mr. Davis. That would eliminate three. 

Mr. Popicx. Yes, except for people who leave his employment 
during the year. He would still have to file a report for that individual 
at the time that he leaves his employment. But for an individual 
who remains throughout the year, one report at the end of the vear 
would serve both for social security purposes and income tax reporting 
purposes. 

Mr. Ketry. As I recall it, it is about a two-thirds decrease in the 
posting, but I do not remember the total figure. 

The other thing I want to mention they are doing, they have under- 
taken a 3-year study of the provision of the law. 

The Bureau has undertaken a study that may take as much as 3 
vears to get all of their key operating people to review carefully every 
provision of the law as it now stands, including the amendments that 
have been made, to identify whether or not there are technical changes 
in the law which may be made that would simplify their work. There 
are many, many complications in the law as it has been amended 
from year to year. Different kinds of people have been covered. A 
concerted effort is being made to review the law and all of its provi- 
sions by the people who ac tually have to do the work to see whether 
or not simplifications, or technical amendments to the law would 
make possible savings and simplification in the administrative proc- 
esses. That study is now underway. 

Mr. Davis. When do you anticipate you will have completed that 
study? 

Mr. Ke ty. It is anticipated it would be about a 3-year under- 
taking, but that does not mean that it would be 3 years before any 
results would be forthcoming. It is hoped they will come across 
something that would simplify things and as they do recommend the 
change to the Congress. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Luikart, do you have any type of incentive- 
award program in your department? 

Mr. Lurkart. We do. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. What has been your experience with respect to 
results? 

Mr. Lurkarr. [ am not sure that I am prepared to give you any 
figures as to results. We do have some figures as to the number of 
suggestions and the results in terms of savings. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Could you give me savings that have been made 
because of suggestions? 

Mr. Lurkart. Cash awards were made to 172 employees in this 
past year totaling $8,925, and there have been estimated savings of 
$74,000 for the 7-month period from November 30 to June 30, 1955. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Are you putting any top level importance on 
this incentive program? 

Mr. Luikart. Yes; we are, more so than there was in the past. 
I think that there has been a weakness to a degree in terms of the 
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top-level push on this program until this past year. Now we have 
Assistant Secretary Mintener in charge of our general incentive- 
awards board. He is very much inte rested. 

The board is meeting quite frequently to plan programs to encourage 
the operation of the program—much more than formerly. 

Mr. ALexanper. If I understood you correctly, Indian Affairs 
were put under the public-health program. 

Mr. Luixart. The medical services. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. How many Federal employees did you transfer 
from that department to yours? 

Mr. Lurkxart. About 3,400, or a little over. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. You said that you had to add more to render the 
proper service? 

Mr. Lurkart. We have already done that. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. How many more? 

Mr. Lurkart. We have already added, as of a recent date, 500 
more. The projected figure will be around 500 more than that, or a 
total of 4,500, for the medical services only, formerly in the Indian 
Affairs Bureau. 

Mr. ALEexanper. I notice as of August 31 for each year from 1946 
there has been a progressive increase in Federal employees, from about 
32,000 to almost 45,000. 

Mr. Lurkarr. Yes. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. What has that been attributed to mostly? 

Mr. Lurkart. I am afraid that I would have to insert into the record 
some of the facts. There have been transfers in and out of the depart- 
ment. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. This is the net number that you had on that par- 
ticular date? 

Mr. Luikart. Yes; but some of the changes might reflect transfers 
of functions. For instance, we had the Bureau of Employees’ Com- 
pensation transferred out and then there was the recent transfer in of 
this last year. The big jump from August 31, 1954, to August 31, 
1955, represented three principal areas, the transfer in of the Indian 
Affairs Medical Service, the expanded medical research program 
through the continued expansion of the staffing of the clinical center 
at Bethesda. 

Mr. ALExanpER. Did I understand you to say that prior to just 
recently you never had any functional survey of what we term here 
broadly “manpower utilization’’? 

Mr. Lurkartr. To my knowledge, in the past 2 years that I have 
been with the department, we have not had the equivalent kind of 
survey. We have had general management surveys and reviews of 
organizations. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Were their reports made monthly to higher-ups? 
Did you have actual teams going out and making a study of the 
problem? 

Mr. Lurkart. Not in the same sense that this program we are 
talking about is. We have had major continuing surveys such as the 
Bureau of Old- Age and Survivors Insurance, by its management 
people, not nec essarily on the team basis that we are talking about 
here, but to get at the problem of improved processes and reductions 
in cost of operation. In the Public Health Service they have had two 
major problems in the last 2 years that they have devoted most of 
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their attention to. No. 1, the reorganization of one of the principal 
bureaus, the Bureau of State Services, which was reduced from 16 
divisions to 8, largely to meet the problem of reducing personnel and 
to utilize the remaining personnel in the best manner possible. The 
second major task they have had in the last year has been the transfer 
of Indian Affairs. They have devoted most of their attention to those 
two in the past 2% years. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Now in several branches of the Public Health 
Service at what level would the person have the authority to do the 
hiring? 

Mr. Lurkarr. We first delegate authority to hire to 58 officers 
throughout the department. The level may go down to the section 
level for certain levels of employment. For instance, chiefs of area 
offices in the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance may hire a 
GS-9 and below. I would like to have some of this inserted in the 
record. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I would appreciate it if you would put the infor- 
mation in the record at this time. 

(The information is as follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
PERSONNEL MANUAL TRANSMITTAL SHEET 
Departmentwide No. 391, September 7, 1955 


Chapter D1, personnel instruction 1 


Remove Insert 


a | 
j } 
Pages Dated Pages Dated 
| 


PEN-AND-INK CHANGE 


P3 HEW personnel instruction 1 


Cross out entire section on ‘‘Cases Which Must Come to the Administ1ator for 
Approval.”’ (Starts at bottom of p. 1 and continues on p. 2.) 


REMARKS 


Certain journals (SF—50) formerly sent for approval of the Director of Adminis- 
tration will now be signed by constituent heads, regional directors, or the Director 
of Personnel. Subordinate officials will continue to sign journals for actioas in 
lower grades. (Pars. 3 and 4.) 

Requests (SF-—52) to fill positions in schedule C and grade {4 or higher and 
equivalent salary levels and to suspend or effect involuntary separations from 
such positions must still come to the office of the secietary. This does not apply 
to appointments and contracts for temporary or intermittent services of experts 
and consultants under section 15 of the Administrative Expenses Act. (Par. 7. 

The Director of Personnel and regional directors will not sign journals | (except 
in nondiscretionary cases) without prior approval of the request (SF—52) by 
appropriate officials. Previous tequirements as to actions concerning e phavens 
in or under the supervision of regional offices remain in effect. (Pars. 8-10.) 

Recommendations for action taken outside the Department will still come to 
the office of the secretary. General restrictions applying to all the delegations are 
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stated, and provision is made for further restrictions on delegations to subordi- 
nate officials, with the approval of the Director of Administration. (Pars. 2, 6, 
and 11.) 

This delegation does not change requirements for approval of classifications, 
covered in P2 Personnel Instruction 1. 

Delegations superseded.—This instruction supersedes subdelegation 9a and the 
following delegations and amendments thereto: 3, 3-1, 3-2, 3-4, 3-5, 3-6, 3-7, 
3-8, 3-9, and 3-10. (Delegation 3-3 was previously superseded by a revision of 
3-2; 3-6 concerning Philippine rehabilitation program, Public Health Service, 
became obsolete in November 1950.) 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
CHAPTER D1—DELEGATIONS OF AUTHORITY 
PERSONNEL INSTRUCTION 1—APPOINTING AUTHORITY 


CONTENTS 


Section 


Page 
Purpose 1 
Scope ; l 
Redelegations not limited by grade or salary 2 
Redelegations limited to certain grades and salaries 3 
Restrictions applying to redelegations 7 
Nondiscretionary actions d , 


Purpose 


1. This instruction redelegates appointing authority aelegated by the Secretary 
to the Director of Administration by Interim Department Order 9 dated Septem- 
ber 29, 1954. 


Scope 

2. This instruction covers only areas in which the Secretary has authority to 
take final action with respect to personnel, exclusive of the Public Health Service 
commissioned officers. It does not cover actions for which authority to take final 
action is vested in officials or agencies outside the Department. In such cases, 
any recommendation for action shall be prepared for 

(a) The signature of the Secretary for 

(1) Nominations for appointment by the President, or by the President by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

(2) Reeommendations to the Civil Service Commission for approval under 
Civil Service Regulation 2.502 (j) (undue hardship or inequity) of promotion that 
constitutes an exception to restriction of section 1310 of Publie Law 253, 82d 
Congress, as amended (Whitten amendment). 

(6) The signature of the Director of Administration for— 

(1) Recommendations to the Civil Service Commission for appointment to 
(and establishment of salary for) professional and scientific positions to effectuate 
research and development activities, Public Health Service, under Pubiie Law 
692, Slst Congress. 


Redelegations not limited by grade or salary 


3. Authority delegated to the Director of Administration to (1) take final 
action to appoint, promote, demote, reassign, suspend, and effect involuntary 
separations of personnel in positions in the competitive and excepted services, 
both depaitmental and field, and (2) to procure the temporary or intermittent 
services of experts and consultants under section 15 of the Administrative Ex- 
penses Act of 1946, as amended (Public Law 600, 79th Cong.), when authority 
to use this section is in the current appropriation act for the Department, is 
redelegated within defined areas of authority to officials specified below, subject 
to restrictions stated in sections 6 and 7 hereof, and with respect to the Director 
of Personnel and the Deputy Director of Personnel, also subject to section 8 
hereof: 
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To whom delegated irea of authority 
a) Director of Personne! ; _ Office of the Secretary. 
Deputy Director of Personnel 
b) Commissioner ee Social Security Administration, 


Deputy Commissioner 
c) Surgeon General_ ; 
Deputy Surgeon General 
Executive Officer 
Chief, Deputy Chief, and Assist- 
ant Chief, Division of Person- 
nel 
d) Commissioner - — —- 
Deputy Commissioner 
Executive Officer 
(6) Be en. Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. 
Deputy Director 
Administrative Officer 
(f) I ee ee et White House Conference on Education. 
g) Superintendent ; ... St. Elizabeths Hospital. 
Assistant Superintendent 
First Assistant Physician 
(h) Commissioner. - - ~~ 
Deputy Commissioner 
Executive Officer 
Chief, Personnel and Organiza- 
tion Section 


ae Public Health Service. 


es Food and Drug Administration. 


— __ Office of Education " 


Redelegations limited to certain grades and sa‘aries 

+. Authority delegated to the Director of Administration to take final action 
to appoint, promote, demote, and reassign personnel in the competitive and ex- 
cepted services to positions of the grades specified within defined areas of authority 
and to effect suspensions and involuntary separations of personnel from such posi- 
tions, is redelegated to officials specified below, subject to restrictions stated in 
sections 6 and 9 hereof, and with respect to regional directors, also subject to 
sections 5 and 10 hereof: 


‘ Grades er Va- 
lo whom delegated Area of authority aes les (or juiva 
lent salary levels 


fa) Regional directors, executive assist- | Immediate staff, including grant-in-aid | GS-13 
ants wudit, surplus property utilization, and 
State merit systems staff; and all seere- 
tarial, stenographic, and clerical em- 
ployees assigned to personnel stationed 
in or detailed to a regional office, irre- 
spective of the organizational unit to 
which assigned or the appropriation 
from which paid 
Positions in the field service within their | GS-9 and below. 
respective regions, as defined in see. 5 


hb) Director, Deputy Director, person- | Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insur- | GS-11 and below. 
nel officer ance 
c) Chiefs, area offices : Respective area offices, Bureau of Old-Age GS-9 and below 
and Survivors Insurance oe 
(d) Director, executive officer Bureau of Public Assistance GS-11 and below 
é) Director Bureau of Federal Credit Unions Do 
f) Chief Children’s Bureau Do 
(@) Director, executive officer, personnel | National Institutes of Health GS-13 and below 
officer 
h) Medical officer in charge, adminis- | Respective USPHS hospitals, including Do 
trative officer. outpatient clinics which haye been 


designated as sections of clinical branches 
of hospitals, outpatient offices, and 
designated physicians’ offices listed in 
A4 PHS Instruction 2 


i) Medical officer in charge, adminis- | Outpatient clinics at New York, N. Y Do 
trative officer. San Juan, P. R 

(j) Medical officer in charge, adminis- | Division of Foreign Quarantine, Activities Do 
trative officer. in the European area 

k) Medical officer in charge, adminis- | U. S. Quarantine stations at Rosebank, 1) 
trative officer Staten Island, N. Y., San Juan, P. R 


Baltimore, Md 
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Grades (or equiva- 


To whom delegated Area of authority lent salary levels) 


(1) Medical officer in charge, adminis- | U. S. Quarantine Station, E] Paso, Tex., | GS-13 and below. 


trative officer at U. S. Quarantine and minor stations under its supervisory 
Station, El Paso, Tex control; farm placement program activi- 
ties, Mexico border area. | 
(m) Medical officer in charge, adminis- | National Institute of Mental Health, Do. 
trative officer at USPHS Hospital, Addiction Research Center, Lexington, 
Lexington, Ky Ky. 
(n) Medical officer in charge, adminis- | Outpatient clinics at Los Angeles, Calif., Do 
trative officer at USPHS Hospital, San Pedro, Calif., San Diego, Calif 
San Francisco, Calif Quarantine stations at San Francisco, 
Calif., San Diego, Calif., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


Quarantine substations at Eureka, Cailif., 
Fort Bragg, Calif., Oakland, Calif., 
Calexico, Calif., San Isidro, Calif., Port 
Hueneme, Calif., San Luis Obispo, 
Calif., Long Beach, Calif. 
Medical] officer in charge, adminis- | Outpatient clinic at Portland, Maine | Do. 
trative officer at USPHS Hospital, | Quarantine stations at Boston, Mass., 
Boston, Mass Portland, Maine 
Quarantine substations at Calais, Maine, 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, Quebec, Province 
of Quebec, Canada. 


p) Chief, executive officer, personnel | Communicable Disease Center, Atlanta, Do. 
officer. | <n, 

q) Officer in charge, Venereal Disease | Venereal Disease Research Laboratory, | Do. 
Research Laboratory, personnel Chamblee, Ga. 
officer, Communicable Disease | | 
Center. | 

(r) Officer in charge, executive officer, | Robert A. Taft Sanitary Engineering Cen- Do. 
administrative officer, personnel | ter, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
officer. 

(s) Officer in charge, deputy officer, at | Occupational Health Field Headquarters, Do. 
Occupational Health Field Head- Cincinnati, Ohio. 


quarters, personne] officer, Robert | 
A. Taft Sanitary Engineering Cen- 


ter. | 

(t) Superintendent, assistant superin- | Freedmen’s Hospital_..............--.---- Do.! 
tendent. | 

(u) Area medical officers, executive offi- | Indian Health area offices and installations | Do. 
cers, personnel officers at the fol- or activities within the areas. 


lowing Indian health area offices 
Aberdeen, S. Dak., Albuquerque, 
N. Mex.; Juneau, Alaska; Okla | 
homa City, Okla.; Phoenix, Ariz.; | 
Portland, Oreg. | 
(ct) Subarea medical officers, administra- | Indian health subarea offices and installa- | GS-11 and below. 
tive officers at the following Indian tions or activities within the subareas. | 
health installations: Anchorage 
Alaska; Bemidji, Minn.; Billings, 
Mont.; Mount Edgecumbe, Alas- 
ka; Window Rock, Ariz. 


(w) Medical officers in charge, adminis- | Indian health hospitals and sanitariums Do 
trative officers at the following and installations or activities under the | 
Indian health installations: Kiowa jurisdiction of the hospitals or sanitari- 
Hospital, Lawton, Okla.; Shaw- ums, 


nee Hospital, Shawnee, Okla.; 
Talihina Hospital, Talihina, Okla. 

Tacoma Medical Center, Tacoma, | Tacoma Medical Center and other Indian | Do. 
Wash, health activities in the States of Wash- | 

ington, Oregon, and Idaho with the ex- | 

ception of the Portland area office. 





1 Except positions of assistant superintendent, personnel officer, supply officer, budget and finance officer, 
chief engineer, chief dietitian, director, nursing services, director, nursing education. 


5. The authority delegated to regional directors includes positions up to and 
including GS~9 or its equivalent on the staffs of all components of the Office of the 
Secretary and of all Department constituents except the following: 

(a) Public Health Service: 

National Institutes of Health 
Bureau of Medical Services: 
Division of Foreign Quarantine 
Division of Hospitals 
Division of Indian Health 
Division of Dental Resources 
Division of Nursing Resources 
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(a) Public Health Service—Continued 
Bureau of State Services: 
Communicable Disease Center 
Robert A. Taft Sanitary Engineering Center 
Division of General Health Services 
Artic Health Research Center 
Division of Special Health Services: 
Occupational Health Branch 
Tuberculosis Branch 
Chronic Disease Branch 
Heart Disease Control Branch 
VD Research Laboratory, Chamblee, Ga. 
VD Research Laboratory, Chapel Hill, N. ¢ 
and all positions established under cooperative agreement to which 
persons are appointed under schedule A 6.123 (h) (5) of the Civil Service 
Commission Rules and Regulations. 

b) Social Security Administiation: Area offices of the Bureau of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance. 

(c) Food and Drug Administration. 

Restrictions applying to redelegations 

6. The authority delegated herein shall be exercised in accordance with the 
tollowing: 

(a) Applicable provisions of law, regulations, and Department Instructions 
including Secretary’s Instruction 54-7 of June 30, 1954) shall be observed. 

(b) Recommendations to the Civil Service Commission for disability retire- 
ment not applied for by the employee shall be prepared for the signature of the 
Director of Administration, and approved by the Civil Service Commission, 
before such retirement is effected. 

c) Where an action is proposed by one appointing authority involving a 
change to a lower grade of an emplovee then serving under another appointing 
authority, the concurrence of the appointing authority for the position from 
which the employee is being changed shall be obtained before the action is effected. 

7. txcept as to actions taken pursuant to section 15 of the Administrative 
Kxpenses Act of 1946, as amended, the authority delegated by section 3 hereof 
is subject to the following restrictions: 

(a) All selections for filling schedule C positions and positions in grades GS—14 
or above (and equivalent salary levels) shall receive the prior approval of the 
Secretary or Under Secretary. 

(6) Recommendations to suspend or effect involuntary separations from 
schedule C positions and positions in GS-14 or above (and equivalent salary 
levels) shall be approved by the Secretary or Under Secretary before any such 
action is effected. 

&. In exercising the authority delegated in section 3a hereof, the Director of 
Personnel shall effect actions in the Office of the Secretary only where the recom- 
mendation for the action has been approved as follows: 


Position Recommendation approved by 
(a) In Immediate Office of Secretary Director of Admivistration and Secretary 
or Under Secretary or report- or Under Secretary (or his respective 
ing to either. designee 
(b) Other positions GS-10 and higher Head of appropriate staff office and Direc- 
(or equiv alent salary levels), tor of Administration (or his respective 
and services of experts and designee 


consultants obtained pursuant 
to section 15 of the Adminis- 
trative Expenses Act of 1946, 
as amended. 
Other positions GS-9 and below Head of appropriate staff office (or his 
(or equivalent salary levels). designee 


For the purpose of this section and section 10a, ‘‘head cf staff office’’ means the 
following: Assistant Secretary for Program Analvsis; Assistant Secretary for 
Federal-State Relations; Executive Secretary; Director of Security; Director of 
Publications and Reports; Legislative Liaison Officer; General Counsel; Comp- 
troller; Director of Administration. 
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9, In exercising the authority delegated in section 4 hereof for actions con- 
cerning personnel iu or under the supervision of a regional office: 

(a) The concurrence of the appropriate regional director shall be obtained for 
actions affecting a regional representative, regional medical director, or equivalent; 

(b) For other proposed actions affecting civi.ian personnel in regional offices, 
prior notification shall be given the regional director, together with available 
information concerning the proposed appointee; 

(c) For actions affecting other field personnel above GS-9, under regional office 
supervision, recommendations originating in the field shall be with the concurrence 
of the regional director. 

10. Regional directors within their defined areas of authority shall effect actions 
to fill positions or suspend or involuntarily separate personnel in accordance with 
the following: 

(a) Any proposed action to fill a position on their immediate staffs at GS-11 
or above or equivalent grades requires the prior approval of the head of the 
appropriate staff office and the Director of Administration. 

(b) Prior notification of intended regional office action to fill a position above 
GS-7 must be given the appropriate headquarters office, where such procedure 
is requested by the latter. The regional representative concerned, after consulta- 
tion with the regional director, will initiate the proposed action. 

(c) Any proposed action to fill a position covered by section 5 which is outside 
the regional office must be recommended by the appropriate regional representa- 
tive or other designated representative of the bureau in which the position is 
located. The regional director will review, for concurrence, the proposed action 
to determine whether it is in accordance with Department personnel policy. 

11. Heads of constituent organizations may, with the approval of the Director 
of Administration, place additional restrictions on the exercise of the above author- 
ities by subordinate officials of their constituent organizations. Such restrictions 
shall be prepared as constituent supplements in this chapter, and will be sub- 
mitted to the Director of Administration through the Director of Personnel 
Nondiscretionary actions 

12. Officials designated in sections 3 and 4 are authorized to take necessary 
action, without prior approval, in nondiscretionary cases. This authority applies 
without restriction as to grade to all the organization units for which each official 
has appointing authority at any grade. Nondiscretionary cases include: 

(a) Separation by reason of resignation, mandatory or optional retirement, 
entrance into military service, failure to return from military furlough, or death. 

(b) Change of name. 

(c) Change in position designation or series as result of classification action, 
without change in grade or organizational location. 

(d) Actions required by general instructions of the Civil Service Commission 
to conform to changes in law or regulations, such as mandatory conversions to 
career or career-conditional appointments. (Does not include individual actions 
ordered as result of classification postaudits, Commission inspections, or security 
investigations. ) 

Mr. ALexanper. | understand this program has not gotten down 
to the people who do the hiring yet, just what we are trying to do here. 
Did I understand you correctly to say that you are going to get it 
out to them? 

Mr. Lurkarr. Issue a statement; ves. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I wonder if you could tell me what effect new 
machinery and devices are going to have, or are having, on the num- 
ber of employees that you may have to use. 

Mr. Lurkarr. In general terms, in the Bureau of Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance, we probably have the largest collection of machine 
operations of any single spot in the world. ‘That has been on a grow- 
ing basis since 1935. There are tremendous machine operations in 
that outfit. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Are you getting any new improvements that are 
going to save manpower? 

Mr. Lurkartr. Yes. There is constantly new improvement. $1 
million a year roughly is going into electronic equipment. 
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Mr. ALexanper. How much do you figure you will save in per- 
sonnel? Do you have any figures on that? How many people will 
you save by putting in $1 million of equipment? 

Mr. Ketity. The Social Security Act as we now understand it, 
probably could not have come into being had it not been for the then 
development of the machines for mass handling of data that existed 
back in 1935 and 1936. The hand-posted records system would have 
been just out of the question for maintaining such a system. That 
system has expanded each year and the improvements in machines 
have more than kept pace. Not only since 1950 to date has there 
been a 30-percent decrease in staff relationship to manpower, but each 
vear the Bureau actually predicts in its budget that it will do 3 percent 
better next year than it is doing this year. This is largely due to 
methods and procedure improvements and machine utilization. 
Today they have two new electronic machines, these electronic com- 
puters utilize tape instead of cards. They are experimenting now how 
it can best be utilized in their system. They are performing a con- 
siderable amount of statistical processing on it, which, if they did not 
utilize the new equipment, would take considerable more personnel 
than are engaged in it. 

Mr. Gross. I want to come back to the figure on employment. 

When did the medical end of the Bureau of Indian Affairs come 
over to you? 

Mr. Lurxarr. July 1. 

Mr. Gross. This year? 

Mr. Lurkartr. Yes. 

Mr. Gross. And that accounted for an increase of 3,400? 

Mr. Lurkart. Right. 

Mr. Gross. To what do we attribute the remainder of the 8,000 
increase? 

Mr. Lurkart. The principal areas of increase are in the Bureau of 
Old Age and Survivors Insurance. 

Mr. Gross. How many? 

Mr. Lurkarr. 3,625, the change since June 30, 1954, to staff the 
outfit to handle the 1954 amendment to the act, and then increasing 
st ne of the clinical center at Bethesda, which was opened about 
2 years ago and has a program of expansion until it is fully staffed. 

aa Gross. How many there? 

Mr. Lurkxart. I am not certain that I can identify the exact num- 
ber. I think during the past year it was approximately 1,800. 

Mr. Gross. You are well over an increase of 8,000? 

Mr. Lurkart. I will have to get that figure corrected. The 
difficulty in trying to give you a figure on the clinical center at Bethesda 
is that it has been an expanding program constantly and they have 
opened up parts of the hospital for the past 2 years. | am not sure for 
any one period, without getting the figures, what it has been. 

Mr. Gross. I guess that is about right. 

Mr. Lurkart. Those are the three principal areas, the OASI, the 
Clinical Center, and the Indian Service. 

Mr. Ketiy. That would be 8,800 and this is about 8,700. 

Mr. Gross. Your figures show about 36,655, and 44,712, a few 
over 8,000. Your increase is about 8,800. 

Mr. Lurkart. I have given you the wrong figure for one of the 
areas. 


o 
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(The following information was submitted later to clarify the cause 


for the increase in employment: ) 
Ex; i , » or the in ease a? staff for the Dy partme? t of Heal h, kd 
ne 3O, 1954, t ) 


We fare from Ju o Sept. 30. 1955 


Tot 1) t DLOYV sel ) 1955 
Tot Dep ‘ pior ent, J QO, 1954 
t 4 ¢ ( DOV ‘ ad oe the 15- ) ve qd Jin ‘) 
Sept O, 1955 


health program There was transferred on Julv 1, 1955, from the 
partment of the Interior, Bureau of Incian Affairs, to the Public 


T 
iJ 
Health Service of this Department, responsibility for Indian health 


t ies his pl ram | iia T ital emplovment on Septembe r 30. 
1955, of 3.951, all of which constitute an inerease to this Department 
Opening the new elinieal cents The National Institutes of Health, 
vhich is the primary research arm of the Public Health Service 
has been expanding its direct research activities. The new Clinica 
( ter at Bethesda, Md., has made possible a large scale tean 

proach to research, and the gra¢ ual opening and staffing of this 
iility accé t for an inereas staff of 


xpansion of the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance: The Bu- 


: _ ‘Y 

of Old-Age and Survivors Insursnce has ¢ xpanded its stati 

? + respect to e need eoverage and in pro ed benefits 
I ~ ! ; 7 , 

uthorized the 1954 amendments to the Social Seecuritv Act 


cre — ? mWInts ) 


panded enforcement of t e Pure Food and Drug Acts: Che Food and 


Drug Administration has increased its staff as part of a planned 
rogram for strengthened administration of the laws it enforces 

i} increases are related to a long-term program recently rec 
a itizet agcvisoryv CO mittee following an intensive 

study of the operations The increase amounts to 

Saint Elizabeths Hospital: lt July of this veal there was ope ied at 
Saint blizabeths Hospital : ew admission and intensive treatment 
huilding. This facility required an inerease in staff but is designed 


odernize and improve the treatment of mental paitents with a 

view toward effecting a decrease in the average length of patiert stay 

} resultant economy. The t increase during this period 

amounts to 

All other: Staffing adjustments throughout the rest of the Department 

resulted in a net inerease of 358 including the expanded program of 

vocational rehabilitation, the opening of the Taft Memorial in¢gi- 

neering Center of the Public Health Service in Cinecirnati, Ohio, 

and the increased workload in the examination of the Federal 
credit unions 


Total increases _- 
Reporting adjustment: Decrease because of reporting adjustment 
results from the discontinuance of reporting Howard University ard 
Gallaudet College staff as they are not Federalemployees. Decrease 
Net increase i 


4.995 


3, 951 


S21] 


LOS 


1, 249 


7, 995 


Mr. Gross. Do vou happen to know a Dr. Franklin A. Dunham 


in the Department of Education? 
Mr. Lurkart. I do not know him. 
Mr. Hauu. I happen to know him. 


Mr. Gross. Do vou have him in the Department of Education? 


Mr. Hauu. Yes. 
Mr. Gross. At about $10,400 a year, or more? 


an 


~~ — 
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Mr. Hat. I do not know his salary. It would be something in 
that neighborhood. 

Mr. Gross. He is in television and radio work; is that correct? 

Mr. Hauu. That is correct. 

Mr. Gross. And he is the executive secretary of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union? 

Mr. Hauu. | understand so. 

Mr. Gross. How does he manipulate both jobs to the credit of 
the Bureau of Education’ 

Mr. Hau. I only know him by unofficial acquaintanceship 

Mr. Gross. We are dealing here with manpower utilizatio 
wonder how he can handle two jobs, and why 


Mr. Hauu. | would not be in a position to answer that on. 

Mr. Gross. Would you like to give me a memorandum concerning 
the activities of the centleman how much time espe ic Ive 
secretary of the Interparliamentary Union, and so forth? IL woul 
appreciate having it. You do not have to put it in the record, but | 
would appreciate having i If he was drawing $10,400, aeeordinge to 
the Federal Register in 1952, he 1s probablv drawing mort 2 
now. I do not know how he can serve two masters mnder ho 
many more vou have over there like that 

Mr Lu ART. | vili be glad to give vou a pe sonal memo dum o1 
that. I know nothing about the case, si 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Murray? 

Mr. Murray. I have no questions 

Mr. Henperson. Going back briefiv to this Indian health function 
the 1,000 people that are being added to that proevram, al hey replac 
ing 1,000 people some place else in some other department 

Mr. Lurkarr. No. How much would be replacement I do no 
know, but they are largely additions 

Mr. Henperson. In other words, 1,000 people are being put to thi 


Indian effort? 

Mr. Lurxarr. Yes, to staff the program as authorized 

Mr. Henperson. And that will make about 4,500 people on the 
health program for how many Indians? 

Mr. Lurkarr. About 400,000, roughly. 

Mr. Henperson. That would be a ratio of 1 per 100 Indians, or 
something of that nature? 

Mr. Lurkart. Yes. 

Mr. Henperson. Do vou contemplate that the Department will 
take on any increased functions in the immediate future? Do you 
know of any plans underway to add any functions to the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare? 

Mr. Lurkarr. Additional functions or expansion of present ones? 

Mr. Henperson. Additional functions? 

Mr. Lurkarr. I would be projecting, and I do not know of any 
projects—I know of no additional functions 

Mr. Henprerson. |] just wonder if there are any plans in mind for 
adding new duties. 

Mr. Lurkarr. | am saving that in the sense of adding any new 
duties to the Department. 

Mr. Henperson. I just had one notice that we have had three 
groups here, each of them having a hospital function, and since we 
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are speaking of duplication of nn is there any thought being given 
to a combination of that effort—a bed is a bed, a sick man is a sick 
man, and is there any thought as to the combining of those 3 efforts 
under 1 head? 

_ Mr. Lurkarr. There has been in the past. I do not know if there 
is any currently. As you recall, the Hoover Commission report of 
1948 and 1949 recommended a combination of hospital services. 
This time they did not. Clearly, I think they recommended the 
continuation of the Public Health Service hospitals as the *y exist, but 
| do not know if there is any current movement being put forward for 
a combination of different hospital operations of the various depart- 
ments. 

Mr. Henprrson. I have one other question. Do you contemplate 
that there will be additional workload in this survivors insurance 
field? 

Mr. Lurkarr. Yes, we do. 

Mr. Ketiy. That program will not have matured for quite some 
years to come. The number of claims and the number of persons on 
the claims roll will increase for quite a number of years, so that the 
program will be undergoing an expansion. 

Mr. Henprerson. Then in nearly every field in which you are 
dealing you are a growing department. Is that right? 

Mr. Ketxy. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Henprerson. And any talk of reduction of manpower insofar 
as your department is concerned is purely academic. Is that so? 

Mr. Lurkarr. Unless responsibility and services were taken away 
or reduced. 

Mr. Henperson. Then you could not possibly give a goal in reduc- 
tion of manpower? 

Mr. Lurkart. That is correct. I said at the beginning that I 
think the secretary’s position and the position of our department is 
that we could not give a reduction, a goal of a net reduction of our 
personnel. 

Mr. Henperson. And the only effort you can make, then, is to 
make better use of the men that you employ? 

Mr. Lurkart. Exactly. Our major effort is directed in this 
expansion to make sure it is done at the most economical rate and 
through the best utilization of personnel. 
ge Mr. Henperson. That completes my questioning, Mr. Chairman. 
w Mr. Davis. Mr. Johansen? 

» Mr. Jonansen. You have answered just now the first question [| 
was going to ask. In other words, it is the feeling that you cannot 
set or establish a specific numerical goal for reduction of manpower? 

Mr. Lurkart. Exactly. 

Mr. Jouansen. As I understand it from the testimony which has 
been given, there have been 2 or 3 instances in which it bas been stated 
that as a result, number one, of these teams which study the pro- 
cedures and constantly are surveying them, or this group of 100 to 
200, and as a result of mechanical equipment which has been installed, 
you have been able to testify that there have been certain percentages 
of savings or efficiency not otherwise possible? 

Mr. Lurxarr. That is correct. 

Mr. JoHaNnseEN. It is a little difficult for me to reconcile the fact 
that you can estimate what the workload would have been if you had 
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not done this or had not introduced these methods or equipment, and 
yet at least on terms of your present workload you are unable to 
project even the most modest percentage of reduction of manpower in 
the future based on the same devices. 

How do you reconcile that? 

Mr. Lurxarr. Perhaps Mr. Kelly will be able to help, but I will 
attempt to answer the question this way: The nature of the workload, 
the processes of the workload, are pretty well defined in this insurance 
process. There has been an expansion in the number of units. Over 
the vears there has been constant attention to the number of people 
needed to attack those units and do the job. 

With the expanded number of units which have to be worked on we 
can use comparatively fewer people than we would have had to use 
prior to the improvements to do the expanded workload. ‘That is a 
constant process, going forward, trying to do more work with fewer 
man-hours per unit as the workload increases. 

Mr. JonansEn. Is there the remotest basis for forecasting for the 
future what you have forecast with respect to the past? 

Mr. Ketzy. There are two answers for that on the Bureau of Old- 
Age and Survivors Insurance. 

One, the budgets for that organization have for the past several 
vears computed out the current cost of operation for each of their 
processes, and then applied that cost to the anticipated number of 
processes for the budget year, and taken the total and reduced it by 
3 percent on the basis that they anticipate an improved productivity 
of 3 percent a year. So for that purpose they have actually antici- 
pated a reduction in manpower requirements. 

In this particular fiscal year the Congress gave us $86 million to 
operate that Bureau against an estimate of $88 million. The workload 
estimates are holding up pretty much as predicted. 

Two things are occurring: One, certain backlogs are developing in 
connection with a new process which was set up in the 1954 amend- 
ments to the Social Security Act, the so-called disability freeze, where 
persons’ wage records are frozen for the period of their dis ibility, and 
that period excluded in computing their benefits at the time they are 
eligible as beneficiaries. 

Secondly, the processing of claims has had to be done with a little 
bit less thoroughness than the Bureau would like to undertake them. 

That lesser thoroughness we think may reflect itself in more costly 
results in future years. If vou take a little more time with a claimant 
now at the time he files a claim and make him realize his obligations 
to report his earnings and notify the Bureau of certain othe: changes 
in status, you are more likely to be notified, where if you go through 
that process too hurriedly it is possibl» that you are not going to be 
notified of the changes which subse ‘quently occur. 

However, the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance is of 
necessity this year going to perform more work with its current staff 
than at any time in its history, and to a greater extent than it 
predicted. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. The next question relates to a matter of history 
with which I should perhaps be familiar. At the time the whole proj- 
ect of the creation of the new Department was under consideration, 
was there any thought expressed, any hope expressed or any promise 
indicated, that one of the effects of the consolidation of these various 
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agencies and functions and their unification in the Department would 
be a possible savings in manpower? 

Mr. Lurkarr. I think, sir, as I recall it, and I was related somewhat 
to some of the planning which went on in that area, that there was 
some hope that there might be further savings in the consolidated 
department through the establishment of more common services. 
That was an expressed statement of hope, common administrative 
services. 

Mr. JoHANsEN. Was there, concomitant with that, the hope that 
there would be some economies in manpower? 

Mr. Lurkart. I think that would be implied. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Are we to conclude from the record before us that 
that was of the variety of hope being deferred maketh the heart sick? 

Mr. Lurkart. Perhaps. We still feel as a result of our survey last 
year there are still possibilities of at least better service and perhaps 
some savings. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. But not reducible to the point that you could even 
spare a 3-percent promise? 

Mr. Lurxart. That is right. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. One final question. Do I understand that part of 
the analysis which is being made or which has been requested by the 
committee, and I understand is being made, is in the functional field? 
Would you refresh my memory as to what area you selected for that? 

Mr. Lurkart. Records management function throughout the 
Department. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. What percentage of the personnel of the entire 
Department does that represent? 

Mr. Lurkart. | think we indicated over 1 percent, between 1 and 
2 percent. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Was that selected because there was a feeling that 
even in that microcosm there might be some reduction of manpower 
realized through the functional approach? 

Mr. Lurkart. A possibility, but it was also selected because it was 
an area where we felt we would like to know more about it, and there 
is large impact throughout the Department because of the large 
number of record- keeping processes we have, because of this spring- 
board we might get a lot of leads into pay dirt in our record-keeping 
functions. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. That is all. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Rees? 

Mr. Rees. You were transferred from Civil Service to your present 
agency? 

Mr. Lurkxarr. Yes. 

Mr. Rees. So you should be quite well informed by reason of your 
experience. 

In line with Mr. Johansen’s inquiry about reductions in force, the 
fact of the matter is that you are asking for more employment in the 
next fiscal year, are you not? 

Mr. Lurkartr. More employment authorized in this fiscal year. 

Mr. Regs. So next year you will be asking the Bureau of the 
Budget to approve funds for more employees. Is that right? 

Mr. Lurkarr. That budget still is pending, sir. 

Mr. Ruzs. Is it fair to ask you about how many more employees 
you will ask for? 
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Mr. Lurkart. My answer would have to be that that is the Presi- 
dent’s budget and I am not at liberty to disclose the President’s 
budget. 

Mr. Rees. I wondered how many people you would ask money for 
in the next fiscal year. 

Mr. Lurkarr. [ really don’t know what the figure is. 

Mr. Rees. You don’t know? 

Mr. Lurkart. No, sir. 

Mr. Rees. Is there anybody here representing your agency who 
does know? 

Mr. Ketty. I think the answer is; one, we are not supposed to dis- 
close what the Department’s request to the Bureau of the Budget is 
until after the Bureau of the Budget and the President have had a 
chance to examine it. 

Mr. Ress. In other words, you den’t tell anybody? I don’t know 
why that should be a secret. I don’t understand it. 

Mr. Keury. Well, in fact— 

Mr. Rees. Let us say—how many do you think you will need? 

Mr. Ketty. Because of the recent change in the Secretary of our 
Department, the entire budget for 1957 is being re-examined and there 
are parts of it on which no decisions have been made. We do not 
have a total departmental request as yet. 

Mr. Rees. You don’t have a request yet? 

Mr. Ketiy. Not in toto. 

Mr. Rees. You are not in shape even to advise us on that? 

Mr. Keutiy. We are actually behind budget dates. 

Mr. Rees. Would it be between two and three or four thousand 
maybe, just between us? 

Mr. Lurkart. I wouldn’t be in a position to answer that. 

Mr. Ress. I wondered why you couldn’t tell us. I can tell from 
your testimony here that vou are going to ask for more money, you 
will need to, for this expanded program. 

Mr. Ketry. I think in keeping with what Mr. Luikart said, it is 
true that the nature of the programs in this department are such that 
most are expanding, and that is so for a period of time. 

Mr. Rees. I would judge from what vou have said that vour expan- 
sion will be rather great and you will ask for a good many more 
employees. 

Mr. Ketuiy. The really sizable expansion probably has occurred 
within the last 18 months because of the enactment of the modifica- 
tion to the Social Security Act and the transfer of the Indian health 
program to the Department. 

Mr. Rees. Let us assume you will ask for two or three thousand. 
Are you going out and take people who have been employed in Gov- 
ernment or get new people? 

Mr. Lurkart. I think, sir, we would attempt to do it as usual, on 
the basis of the recruitment of the best qualified we ean find, whether 
within or without Government. 

Mr. Ress. In other agencies we are talking about reductions in 
force. 

Mr. Lurkartr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ress. I hope when you go out to get these two or three 
thousand people you will utilize every effort to see that those people 
are hired so far as you can use them. 
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Mr. Lurkart. We will certainly do that. 

Mr. Rees. You have been on the Civil Service Commission and | 
am sure you are quite familiar with the problem. Iam sure you would 
propose and promote it, getting qualified people as far as you can who 
already have been employed by the Government. 

Mr. Lurkarr. Right, sir. 

Mr. Rees. Something has been said about the Indian Affairs. You 
have a health service program already set up without the Indians. 
Can’t you use that, can’t you apply that with respect to Indians, or do 
you have to do something else? I am thinking of not expanding the 
agency but reducing the force to some extent. 

Mr. Lurkarr. I believe— 

Mr. Rees. Most of it is health. 

Mr. Lurxkartr. They looked into the legal question of whether or 
not present United States Public Health Service hospitals could be 
used to treat Indians. I think the law prevents that, the nature of the 
law establishing the marine hospitals which defines the nature of the 
people who may be served, and Indians could not be served there. 
We therefore cannot use the existing facilities for Indians, however 
they would be of limited help because of their location. 

Mr. Rees. Would vou suggest we amend the law? 

Mr. Lurkarr. I believe the Surgeon General would have to answer 
that in terms of whether or not it would be of great assistance, due to 
the location of the Public Health Service hospitals, geographically, 
and so on. 

Mr. Keury. I think the problem of the Indian health program is 
this: 

The Public Health Service carries on a program in conjunction with 
the States related to the public health of the population in general, 
and there are matching funds to conduct health programs throughout 
the country, and the States are performing them. 

The Indians who live on reservations are not treated in the same 
manner as other citizens and have become a responsibility of the 
Federal Government. 

There has been marked improvement in different States taking over 
as the health of the Indian in that particular State has reached a 
stage where they are comparable with the citizen. The program is 
designed really to bring the health services up to that point where thev 
can gradually be integrated with the State programs for public health. 

Mr. Ress. It was suggested when the legislation was considered 
they would be integrated. That is why I wonder now. 

Mr. Lurkarr. That is one of the long-range hopes. 

Mr. Rees. Does the Secretary have authority now to transfer from 
one branch to another in your agency, that is, to transfer, we will say, 
from the OAST to Public Health? 

Mr. Lurkarr. Funds? 

Mr. Rees. No; individuals. 

Mr. Lurkarr. Yes; and we do so. 

Mr. Rees. | think that is all. The committee will continue to 
watch this thing, of course. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Hatu. It may be significant that there has been a reduction 
from 1952 as shown in this chart, down through 1954, from 37,681 to 
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35,000 over a 3-vear period. Then with these additional programs 
it shot up. 

Mr. Rees. We recognize that and we give the agency credit for it 
too. 

But now, because of the recent enactment of laws by Congress, it 
will require additional employment. 

I want to be sure that because you have a reason to put on more 
employees that you don’t go all out on this thing. 

Mr. Lurxarr. And that is our concern, also. 

Mr. Davis. Getting back to the question Mr. Rees asked about the 
number of questionnaires vou think you will need for next year, we 
were discussing here a while ago the proposition of cutting down on 
some of the forms sent in. Where they are sent in quarte rly now we 
discussed the possibility of having one annual form sent in. 

How many reports are now made? How many OASI reports are 
made now? 

Mr. Ketuy. Something over 60 million a year. 

Mr. Davis. You mean per quearter? 

Mr. Ketty. I think in the neighborhood of 15 million but I don’t 
know. 

Mr. Davis. If you multiply that by 4 it would be 60 million or 
more. If you cut that down by putting in 1 annual form to take 
the place of that, it would cut it down by about 45 million, wouldn’t 
it? 

Mr. Ketiy. The reduction will be about two-thirds. You would 
not get a full 4 to 1 ratio. 

Mr. Davis. You would get close to it, would you not? 

Mr. Poricx. Each time an employee leaves his employer, that em- 
ployer would be required to submit a report on that man’s earnings 
from the first of the year to the time he left. That would add to the 
number of reports other than his regular annual reports. 

Mr. Davis. Suppose he does that now, also? 

Mr. Popicx. He does it on a quarterly basis. 

Mr. Davis. He does it now. The fact that he does it now would 
indicate that that would not add any more bookwork if you got the 
quarterly form changed to an annual form. He still would be doing 
the same thing then that he does now, would he not? 

Mr. Poricx. I am not sure I follow. 

Mr. Davis. Well, we will say there are 60 million of these quarterly 
forms sent in. If aman moves now, that is one extra form to be sent 
in already, is it not? 

Mr. Popicx. Not today; no. If a man moves now the employer 
reports him on his regular quarterly report. 

Mr. Davis. One of 15 million? 

Mr. Popick. That is right. That is why the reduction would not 
be completely 4 to 1. 

Mr. Davis. Taking if for what it would be, two-thirds of 60 million, 
that would be 40 million saved. 

How much would that amount to in saving of manpower? 

Mr. Popickx. I am not in a position to estimate that. 

Mr. Davis. We are talking about doing what can be done in saving 
manpower. Why don’t you get to work on that and find out? There 
is a possibility of saving some, is it not? 
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Mr. Keutiy. This has been a comprehensive study going on for 
2 years between our Department and the Treasury Department. 

‘Mr. Davis. Why does it take 2 years to determine whether or not a 
thing like that can be done? Who is working on it and how often do 
they work on it? 

Mr. Keury. There is a staff which has been engaged in this, working 
both with our Department and the Treasury Department. There are 
a number of complications. 

For example, many of the State unemployment compensation pro- 
grams throughout the United States are dependent on the present 
social security reports. If you change the social security report you 
have to be sure that you have not upset a lot of other programs that 
are dependent upon these same forms and reports. 

Mr. Davis. If they really would get to work on it they could work 
it out in a month without any trouble, couldn’t they? 

Mr. Ketry. In the event it is adopted the Congress will have to 
enact 

Mr. Davis. I understand that. But if they really get to work on 
it they could work it out in a short time, couldn’t they? 

Mr. Popick. There is a bill in Congress, as you know, to carry forth 
this plan of eliminating the reports and consolidating the social secu- 
rity return with the income tax returns. 

Mr. Davis. Has it been worked out? 

Mr. Popicx. The bill has been introduced. I think it is a 
reflection— 

Mr. Davis. Has it been worked out? Has a plan been developed 
to take care of it? Has a report been made on it so that Congress 
can act on it? 

Mr. Keuuy. It is my understanding that early in the next session 
of Congress there will be a report endorsing the legislation with some 
amendments. 

Whether or not that actually will occur finally, I don’t know. But 
the movement is in the direction of being able to make such a report. 

Mr. Davis. Wouldn’t that effect a substantial saving if it could be 
effectively worked out? 

Mr. Keuty. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Popick. Savings might not be all in the Bureau of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance, however. This plan being worked on is not 
solely in terms of eliminating these reports for social security purposes. 
It is linked up with a consolidation plan for elimination of returns for 
income tax purposes, and one of the things that does require so much 
comprehensive study is this consolidation. 

Mr. Davis. You don’t have anything to do with income tax, do 
you? 

Mr. Popick. No; but the plan is— 

Mr. Davis. Then why don’t you work out, and don’t take this as 
criticism, some system of helping out the situation? Since you are 
not concerned with income tax why don’t you work out something 
which applies to your Department and save some personnel? 

Mr. Lurkarr. I think the principal savings involved in this is the 
coordination of the two. 

Mr. Davis. Wouldn’t there be considerable saving if you worked 
out one which would eliminate 40 million forms per year in your 
Department? Wouldn’t that in itself be considerable saving? 
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Mr. Lurxarr. Undoubtedly it would. 

Mr. Ketuy. The Treasury is charged with responsibility of collect- 
ing the social security tax. The Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance is charged with the responsibility for reporting the wages 
on which that tax is collected. 

The problem with which we are faced is—— 

Mr. Davis. Reports come to you, do they not? 

Mr. Ketrty. Come into the Treasury Department. The Treasury 
Department forwards them for recording. 

Mr. Davis. When you get 60 million reports every vear 

Mr. Ketuy. Whatever that figure is which we would like to change 
if the 60 million figure which I guessed is incorrect. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


6. HOW MANY WAGE REPORTS ARE WE RECEIVING NOW AND HOW MANY WOULD 
WE RECEIVE UNDER THE JOINT ANNUAL REPORTING? 

Ir the current fiscal year we will receive an estimated 238 million reports on 
wage items included on 21,875,000 separate documents. Under joint annual 
reporting our be:t estimate is that we would receive 125,600,000 reports on wage 
items included cn 14 million separate documents in fiseal year 1958. However, 
10,600,000 of these reports are for individuals who would have no taxable wages 
under the old-age and survivors insurance program. This leaves a net figure of 
115 million reports to be processed in this Bureau’s regular operations. This is 
not a 75-percent reduction from the estimate of 238 million for the current fiscal 
year, because under the joint annual reporting plan separation reports would 
have to be filed by an employer each time an employee terminates. 

Mr. Davis. Why can’t vou eliminate 40 million of them and effect 
a saving in manpower which would result from it? 

Mr. Ketty. This report supports the tax which the employer is 
paying to the Treasury Department. The Treasury Department has 
to agree that they are going to receive the money under some other 
system, because they are the ones charged with collecting the tax. 

Mr. Gross. If it is put on an annual basis the money wouldn’t 
come in so fast and therefore it couldn’t be spent so fast. Isn’t that 
right? 

Mr. Poprcx. I am sorry, but I believe there will be provision for 
paying the tax more frequently than reporting the wages. In other 
words, there will be a requirement for periodic payment of the tax. 
I believe that is true although I am not completely familiar with the 
plan. 

Mr. Lurxart. In view of your interest I wonder, since we are not 
fully competent to answer all these questions, if it would not be 
better if we give you a statement of the present status and projec ‘ted 
possibilities of this program, where we stand and what the possibility 
is for the future? 

Mr. Davis. I wish you would. 

Let me ask another question about it now. Do I understand, then, 
that instead of 60 million reports coming in, simply addressed to 
OASI, as a matter of fact there are 120 million, 60 million to the 
Treasury Department and 60 million to your Bureau? 

Mr. Popick. No. 

Mr. Davis. Isn’t it 120 million? 

Mr. Kextiy. They send those reports over to us. 

Mr. Davis. So it results in 120 million handlings. 

Mr. Lurkarr. That is right. 
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Mr. Davis. If that could be cut down so far as your Department is 
concerned to one-third and save 40 million of them, that would result 
in quite a substantial saving, would it not? 

Mr. Lurkart. I think we will be glad to give you a statement of 
exactly what the potential of this program is and the status of it. 

Mr. Davis. I-would appreciate that. 

(The information requested is as follows: ) 

7. WILL YOU GIVE US A STATEMENT OF EXACTLY WHAT THE JOINT ANNUAL REPORTING 

PLAN IS, THE POTENTIAL OF THIS PROGRAM FOR SAVINGS, AND THE STATUS OF iT? 


What the consolidated reporting plan is 


Under the consolidated reporting plan, withholding tax statements (form W-—2) 
filed by the employer with ERs each year for each employee subject to income- 
tax withholding would be used by the Department of Health, Hducation, and 
Welfare for maintaining the wage records necessary under the OASI program. 
The present detailed quarterly wage reports filed by employers for OASI pur- 
poses would be eliminated. The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
and the Department of the Treasury would enter into an agreement under which 
the Department of Health, Kducation, and Welfare would receive from IRS 
the employee’s copy of the income-tax withholding statement which he files with 
his income-tax return, and would mechanically collate the information from the 
employer and employee filed copies. Discrepancies noted in this complete 
matching operation would be reported to the IRS for followup. 

Employers would continue to pay withheld taxes to the Government monthly 
or quarterly, depending on the amounts withheld, as at present. Hmplovees 
would continue to file income-tax returns as under existing law. 


Benefits to be derived from adoption of the plan 


Employers would benefit by being able to file a single report for each employee 
for both income-tax withholding and _ social-security wage record purposes, 
eliminating the quarterly reports for OASI purposes. 

Employees covered by both the withholding-tax system and social security 
would benefit by being able to check the accuracy of the employer’s report of 
earnings for social-security purposes each year. The employee would make 
notations of correction on his copy of the W-2 if an error has been made in his 
account number or the spelling of his name. Differences between the employer 
and employee filed returns as they affect the wages reported for OASI purposes 
would be investigated and corrected. At present, employees wishing to check 
the accuracy of their OASI wage records have to write in for a statement of their 
account. Only a small proportion of emplovees do this each year. 

The Government would benefit (1) by a reduction in processing operations for 
old-age and survivors insurance purposes, (2) through obtaining a greater measure 
of completeness and accuracy in the recording of wage records necessary to the 
administration of the old-age and survivors insurance program, and (3) from a 
more positive system of review of the accuracy and completeness of employer 
social security tax returns and employee income-tax returns. These advantages 
will be realized without increased administrative costs and will result in increased 
tax receipts by identifying in a more systematic manner omissions or errors in 
tax returns. It is too early to be precise in cost estimating and such estimates 
will have to await the development of detailed procedures and processes. 


Present status of consolidated reporting plan 


Legislation is required to put the OASI insured status and related provisions on 
an annual rather than on the present quarterly basis, and to provide a statutory 
basis: (1) for the forwarding to the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare of the withholding tax forms W—2 needed for OASI wage record purposes 
and the tax verification function, and (2) for the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare’s budgetary requests for operations relating to the withholding- 
tax function. H. R. 7770 introduced on July 30, 1955, by Mr. Jenkins, contains 
the legislative provisions for the consolidated reporting plan. Hearings have not 
been held on this bill. 
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Mr. Murray. Secretary Folsom is in charge of this agency; is that 
right? 

Mr. Luikarr. Yes. 

Mr. Murray. I have great confidence in Secretary Folsom. | 
don’t think there is a more capable or experienced and effective admin- 
istrator in the Government today than Secretary Folsom. It seems 
to me he can work this out with the Treasury. 

Mr. Lurkart. I think he is very interested in it and you will find 
it will be pushed to a conclusion as rapidly as possible because of 
that interest. 

Mr. Davis. It just occurs to me that it shouldn’t take 2 years to 
work that out. 

Mr. Murray. Secretary Folsom has been in office 3 months now? 

Mr. Lurkarr. Just about that; yes. 

Mr. Davis. Didn’t someone say vou have been working on it 
2 vears? 

Mr. Lurkarr. A joint study; ves. 

Mr. Davis. You have been working on it for a considerable period 
of time? 

Mr. Keiiy. We expect to make a report on it at the next session 
of Congress. 

Mr. Davis. I would think, also, that not only would it be a great 
saving to put the OASI into the Treasury Department but it would 
be a saving to the people who have to fill these things out and send 
them in. 

Mr. Luikart. That is the principal benefit involved. 

Mr. Davis. I would like to ask you if you will give us for the record 
a breakdown as to the number of hospitals of general purpose and the 
number of special hospitals which you operate to make up that 
number of 70 hospitals? 

Mr. Lurkart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. I would like to ask you to supply us with a bed count 
and patient workload for each hospital as of September 30. 

Mr. Lurkart. Is the latter the ratio of employees to patients that 
you are getting at? 

Mr. Davis. Yes; by hospitals. 

Mr. Lurkarr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Also the number of personnel separately, and the 
administrative personnel and technical personnel assigned to each 
hospital as of September 30. 

Mr. Luikarr. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


Number of beds set up, beds occupied, inpatient staff as of Oct. 1, 1955, number of 
employees per 100 inpatients and outpatient information, operation of hospitals, 
non-Indian hospitals 


| Beds Inpatient staff as of Nun- | 





| Num- | ccu- | Oct. 1, 1955 ber of ay | 
her of pied —— Ae 8 inpa- | daily Outpa- 
Hospital | beds | 28 of tient | outpa- | tient 
re up as of Tech- Admin-| staff | tient staff 4 
Oct. 5, | nical istra- | Total 2) per 100 | visits 
| 1955 , tive! | patients)" *| 
(1) | @® | ® | @ (5) (6) 7m | ® | @) 
at miiaoen | |] —  —  ——} —— | —— 
GENERAL | 
Baltimore os y 366 283 315 108 | 423 150 217 45 
Boston -_ _-_. sees . 260 | 195 184 | 79 263 135 | 129 27 
Chicago. 158 136 105 | 68 173} = 127 | 60 16 
Detroit ae 173 165 | 132 | 63 195 | 118 62 14 
Galveston 160 131 100 52 152 116 106 17 
Memphis 143 SS 72 | 36 108 | 123 | 33 7 
New Orleans i 396 343 260 | 103 363 106 | 287 } 43 
Norfolk. ; : 253 229} 171 | 71 242 106 138 | 29 
San Francisco. -__-_-- Te 470 | 349 305 116 421 121 | 258 54 
Savannah 160 99 89 31| 120} 121] 46 | 8 
Seattle ete Ae ee -| 342 274 254 97 351 | 128] 255 49 
Staten Island__.............__- | gsil| 635 637 240 877} 138] 371 74 
Freedmen’s,> Washington, D. C. | 
(general and TB) __ paca es | asi] 411 533 197| 730] 178] 278 109 
SPECIAL 
' ' 
Carville (eprosarium) -- -- al 351 | 310 129 | 111 240 | 77 0 0 
Fort Worth (NP)-_.._-- 4 985 | 824 346 | 75) 421 | 51 | 0 0 
Lexington (NP) a ale | ne 1, 195 366 87 453 38 0 0 
Manhattan Beach (TB)--- ‘ 354 | 313 185 71 | 256 82 15 3 
St. Elizabeths, Washington, D. C. | | | | | 
FE EN 7,300 | 7,210 | 2,056 | 561 | 2,617 | 36 | 0 0 
t 


1 Includes plant operation and maintenance, housekeeping, laundry, communications, supply, finance, 
and personnel. 

2 Excludes 133.0 man-years of part-time employment. 

3 Average outpatient visit per workday for September. 

4 Excluded from total shown in col. 6. In addition, certain services are furnished by inpatient personnel 
not included in the count of the outpatient staff. 

5 This hospital is affiliated with Howard University. The employee data include 80 student nurses, 56 
interns, residents, and other students. If this staff were excluded the ratio of employees per 100 patients 
would be 145. 
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INDIAN Heattn HospItTats 


Number of beds set up, beds occupied, number of employees as of Sept. 30, 1955, ratio 
of employees to patient and average daily outpatient workload for r Indian health 


hospitals 
Employees as of A verage 
Beds Sept. 30, 1955 Number | daily out- 
Number | occupied |_- a a ks of em- patient 
Hospitals of beds as of ployees Wo! 
set up Aug. 31, at per 100 load 
1955 Technical Adminis- Total patients August 
trative 1955 
(1) (2) (3) (4 (5) (6) (7) 8 
GENERAL 
Cheyenne River_--...-- ‘. 12 11 21 4 25 227 17 
Pine Ridge--- ‘ 25 30 34 6 40 133 8 
Rosebud - 25 20 28 ) 33 165 21 
Yankton- 10 YW 15 2 17 189 10 
Sisston 20 22 20 t 24 109 22 
Standing Rock- 25 21 23 1 27 129 16 
lurtle Mountain Siaibade 22 14 23 5 28 200 ” 
Winnebago. .---- 14 18 24 5 29 161 12 
Cass Lake---- 11 s 20 4 24 300 24 
Fond Du Lac... 9 9 16 $ 20 222 3 
Red Lake 2 8 19 3 22 275 20 
White Earth. ‘ 9 6 15 3 18 300 18 
Mescalero- 14 15 18 2 20 53 7 
Santa Fe ‘ -cueece 46 33 29 3 32 69 43 
Zuni --- i : 20 20 22 1 23 115 12 
Eastern Navajo-- ‘i 43 37 45 3 48 130 21 
Navajo Medical Center : 200 174 141 17 158 91 62 
Northern Navajo... 35 28 29 2 31 111 33 
Western Navajo--_..----- 38 32 47 3 50 156 40 
Winslow - . 34 2 30 6 36 150 10 
Clinton ; ; 17 10 18 6 24 240 7 
Kiowa_- : 65 45 60 ll 71 158 31 
P awnee-Pone: ® ‘ 18 13 19 3 22 169 4 
Cherokee._.-- i, ——" 10 7 18 18 257 26 
Choctaw 7 15 15 20 1 21 140 10 
Claremore . 40 44 41 5 46 105 24 
V. Hastings_-_- 4) 40) 44 5 49 123 32 
Talihina 170 133 146 31 177 133 18 
Colorado River - - - 10 6 20 20 333 10 
Fort Apache... 25 14 31 31 221 18 
Hopi = 2 28 28 4 32 114 15 
Phoenix Medical Center 150 156 147 14 161 103 24 
Pima 23 23 26 2 2s 122 25 
San Carlos : 20 22 24 1 25 114 27 
San Xavier 25 22 25 2 27 23 15 
Walker River : 25 17 24 2 26 153 3 
Western Shoshone z 8 6 18 1 19 317 6 
Fort Yuma. -.- 6 12 15 l 16 133 7 
Hoopa Valley~_- 8 3 16 2 18 300 8 
Colville ; 10 s 18 1 19 238 ~ 
Blackfeet ‘ | 17 28 24 6 30 107 33 
Crow ; 19 18 23 5 28 156 19 
Fort Belknap- - 17 12 24 2 26 217 10 
Fort Peck_.-- ; 15 13 15 l 16 123 14 
Barrow ee oa 13 3 18 10 28 2 933 9 
Bethel - - --- ie ; ; 50 48 59 20 79 165 31 
Juneau... si ? 40 30 32 l 33 110 8 
Kanakanak - --- pect 45 28 29 9 38 136 10 
Kotzebue J iclea é 35 37 28 8 36 97 18 
Anchorage - - 247 282 274 49 23 115 10 
Mount Edgecumbe ------ 350 334 297 87 384 115 27 
Tanana-_._. . ; 30 26 27 7 34 131 30 
SPECIAL | 
Sioux Sanatorium (TB) ---- 110 91 56 16 72 79 3 
4 lbuquerque Sanatorium (TB)- 105 73 57 10 67 92 4 
Shawnee Sanatorium (TB) --- 100 77 72 16 88 114 3 
Tacoma Hospital (TB) -- -- 275 247 186 25 211 85 2 


Personnel who handle outpatient load are included in total in col. 6. Outpatient workloads are very 
high at all hospitals. There are no data currently available to permit an exact identification of personnel 
performing outpatient services. 

Average occupancy during fiscal 1955 was 9, or a ratio of 311 employees per 100 patients. 
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Mr. Davis. Has someone asked you about your incentive award 
programs? In those incentive awards have you ever had one which 
suggested a reduction of personnel? 

Mr. Lurkxarr. I don’t recall offhand that we have had any in 
recent years. I will have to check to see whether we have. 

(The information referred to is as follows: ) 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EpucATION, AND WELFARE 
INCENTIVE AWARDS 


Two employees of the Bureau of State Services in Public Health Service shared 
a $350 award for a suggestion which abolished six positions in the headquarters 
budget and fiscal branch at an annual savings of $18,000. The suggestion 
proposed a simpler method for projecting personnel costs and better financial 
reporting and made possible an organizational consolidation of two units con- 
cerned with the same information. 


A suggestion for two changes in the method of processing employer wage 
reports was received in the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance. These 
changes involved tbe use of collating machines to select wage cards which were 
formerly selected by hand and resulted in a saving of 12 employees which per- 
mitted their reassignment to other operations. A further example was the adop- 
tion of a simpler method of making accurate certification of earnings records on 
OASI claims which resulted in savings of 15 man-vears. 

The cumulative effect of all suggestions is the ability to accomplish more 
functions with the same or a lesser number of employees. In fiscal years 1954 
and 1955, under the Department’s Incentive Awards program, 763 employees 
were awarded $23,528 for their suggestions which resulted in an estimated annual 
savings of $304,081. During the same period awards for superior work per- 
formance were given to (a) an additional 321 employees in the form of salary 
increases; and (b) 292 employees in the form of cash. 

Mr. Davis. Are there any other questions? 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Chairman, I have an observation. I would like 
to make it off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Davis. Before I get completely off this form business, would 
it be possible for you to give us an estimate as to how many people 
are required to handle those forms? 

Mr. Lurkartr. We will attempt to do so, sir. 
(The information is as follows:) 


8 WILL YOU GIVE US AN ESTIMATE OF PEOPLE WHO ARE REQUIRED TO HANDLE 
THESE REPORTS (REPORTS NOW RECEIVED ON A QUARTERLY BASIS EXISTING 
REPORTS)? 


The estimate of the number of Bureau employees who are required to process 
quarterly employer tax returns in the current fiscal vear is 2,580. 
Mr. Davis. I have one more question. Just what are the services 
which the Public Health Service renders to the Indians under this 
new program in your Department? 

Mr. Lurkarr. I will deseribe it as best I can. The competency 
for a fuller description would come from the professional staff. 

Primarily, it is the clinical, out-patient, clinic and hospital services 
to those afflicted with various diseases or injuries; and the principal 
diseases found among the Indians, as I understand it, are tuberculosis 
and typhoid, things we have basically tended to eliminate in our own 
population. Those particular health and medical services for disease 
and accidents for Indians are involved. In addition, one of the 
principal jobs the Public Health Service has to do for the future more 
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than the past is to help build a preventive program of sanitation and 
so forth to reduce these morbidity rates in the various diseases. 

Mr. Davis. Where is the base of this service located? Is this 
service rendered at hospitals or clinics, or do you have agents that 
travel around? 

Mr. Lurkart. Hospitals and clinics on reservations. 

Mr. Davis. How many of those do you have? 

Mr. Lurkarr. 56. 

Mr. Davis. 56 of those? 

Mr. Lurkarr. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. I believe you said there were something like 4,000 
employees. Are all those employees at a hospital or a clinic? 

Mr. Lurkxart. To a large extent. They are at hospitals, clinics, 
and the 6 area offices bac -kstopping on supplies, administrative details, 
and so on. Six area offices and 56 hospitals and clinics. 

Mr. Davis. You say there are approximately 400,000 Indians? 

Mr. Lurkart. Approximately. 

Mr. Davis. They are in some 17 States. You have 56 of these 
hospitals? 

Mr. Lurkarr. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. I believe Mr. Johansen figured it up that that was 
about one Public Health employee for every 100 Indians. 

Mr. Lurkart. Roughly he said that; ves. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. I cannot take the credit for that. It sounds 
reasonable. 

Mr. Davis. Somebody did. 

Well, thank you very much, Mr. Luikart. 

Mr. Ress. I have one question, please, Mr. Chairman. 

How many are hospitalized, approximately? 

Mr. Lurkart. I do not know that figure, Mr. Rees. We could 
readily supply it. 

(The information is as follows:) 


INDIAN H®ALTH ACTIVITIEFS—NUMBER OF INDIAN PATIENTS HOSPITALIZED 


It is estimated that in the fiscal year 1956 there will be an average daily out- 
patie nt load of 2,928 patients in the Public Health Service Indian hospitals and 
1,746 in nonservice hospitals, respectively. 

Mr. Davis. Of course, there are a lot of them who do not need any 
assistance at all. 

Mr. Lurkart. Yes. The most discouraging thing is the tremendous 
rate of tuberculosis and typhoid, diseases which in the normal popula- 
tion we have nearly eliminated. As our professional people say, they 
are about 50 years behind our own health. 

Mr. Rees. You do not know how many spaces are available for 
them? 

Mr. Lurkart. No, I do not. 

Mr. Rees. Or whether they are filled or not? 

Mr. Lurkarr. I do not know that, either. 

Mr. Rees. You do not know whether they use the spaces or not? 

Mr. Luikart. My impression is that they are highly used, and 
there is a shortage of beds and spaces, but I would have to check to 
make sure of the exactness. 

(The information is as follows:) 


70373—56——-10 
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INDIAN HEALTH ACTIVITIES 


Vumber of authorized hospital beds, daily average patient load and percentage of 
occupancy fiscal year 1955 


. 
Authorized onlin | Percentage 
beds eo load | Occupancy 


United States 


General__. ‘ 1, 400 1, 275. 4 91.1 
rBe . ae 590 514.9 | 87.3 
Alaska: General ss 810 783.9 96.8 
Total United States and Alaska: 
General (aksiebanketecs 2, 210 | 2, 059. 3 93. 2 
rBc irae aie . ; 590 514.9 87.3 
Grand total__.-- oeek ; 2, 800 2, 574. 2 91.9 


Mr. JoHanseN. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one question to cleat 
up what is an apparent inconsistency? 

Did I understand you to say a moment ago that the Public Health 
Service does provide facilities for certain types of medical problems 
for the Indians currently? 

Mr. Lurxart. Oh, yes. All of their health services for the Indians 
since July 1 are provided. 

Mr. Jonansen. I thought there was testimony earlier that there 
were grave limitations on the possibilities. 

Mr. Lurkarr. If I may attempt to clarify that, I think I was 
answe ring the question of Mr. Rees as to the possibility of the use of 
existing facilities of the Public Health Service before the transfer 
of the Indian facilities, such as our 14 marine hospitals. I answered 
that on the basis of a legal barrier and a geographical barrier as well. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. In other words, the Public Health Service facilities 
you refer to are those acquired under the transfer? 

Mr. Lurkarr. Exactly. Fifty-six added to the fourteen existing 
hospitals. 

Mr. Rees. I also had in mind probably the same laboratory facili- 
ties could be used for both agencies. 

Mr. Lurkarr. There is a possibility of the use of the research 
materials that come out of the Public Health Service. 

Mr. Rees. That is right; research facilities and other things. 

Mr. Lurkart. Yes. 

Mr. Rees. I understood you to say because of the present law you 
could not do that. 

Mr. Lurkxarr. The use of the actual hospital facilities to treat pa- 
tients is what I was referring to. 

Mr. Rees. I thought perhaps your agency would recommend legis- 
lation to some degree to put them together. 

Mr. Lurkarr. I think if it were felt desirable they would so recom- 
mend. 

Mr. Rees. Probably it would improve the situation for Indians, as 
well as the others. 

Mr. Lurkarrt. Yes. 

Mr. Rees. I will agree with the chairman that Mr. Folsom is a 
great man, but he has a big job on his hands. 

Mr. Lurkart. He certainly has, with these varied and complex 
programs. 
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Mr. Davis. Are there any other questions? 

Mr. Henperson. I have one final question. The answer could be 
submitted at a later time. 

As to this transfer of the Indian health matter, when I first heard 
of that I thought it was going to be a tremendous saving, because the 
functions would be dovetailed. Now I find that not only is there no 
saving but it involves 1,000 additional people. I would like to know 
what those 1,000 people are doing, why it is necessary, and just exactly 
what the prospects for the future are, since we do have a certain 


number of Indians—400,000—as to reducing the 4,500 personnel down 
to something that will result in a substantial saving of manpower. 

Mr. LurKxarr. I think we had better submit a prepared statement 
for the record. 

Mr. Henperson. That would be fine. 

Mr. Lurxartr. We would be delighted to. 

(The information is as follows:) 


INTEGRATION OF INDIAN HEALTH ACTIVITIES IN THE PuBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


The Indian health activities have been closely integrated with the Public 
Health Service activities. Headquarters responsibility for the direction of the 
activity lies with the Division of Indian Health which has been incorporated as an 
operating division of the Bureau of Medical Services. This location provides 
for direct management integration with the Bureau of Medical Services and the 
Office of the Surgeon General. 

Preventive health activities are coordinated with the Bureau of State Services 
and the regional offices. 


EXPANSION OF INDIAN Hearty ACTIVITIES 


In response to a similar question the statement attached was furnished to the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations in April of this year. The program con- 
siderations on which the statement was based have not changed. 


SUPPLEMENTARY STATEMENT, INDIAN HEALTH PROGRAM 


TRANSFER OF RESPONSIBILITIES, PROBLEMS, AND NEEDS, PROGRAM OF THE PUBLIC 
HEALTH SERVICE 

General 

Public Law 568, enacted in August 1954, transferred reponsibility for the 
maintenance and operation of hospital and health facilities for Indians and the 
conservation of the health of Indians from the Bureau of Indian Affairs, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, to the Public Health Service, Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. Currently there are about 450,000 Indians, including 35,000 
Alaska natives. Approximately 350,000 of this total residing on tax-exempt land 
or particrpating in tribal affairs constitute the eligible group for health service; 
these Indians are widely scattered principally over 24 States and the Territory of 
Alaska. Some 250 tribes and as many reservations are involved in this transfer. 

During hearings on this bill by the Senate Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare expressed the opinion 
that organizational transfer of responsibility would not constitute a solution to 
the health problem of the Indians. It was the feeling of the Department that 
there were factors affecting health conditions amongst Indians which were complex 
and deep-seated and involving the geographical location, economic status, cul- 
tural and educational levels, and lack of social and political integration of the 
Indian population. Approach to the solution of these problems would require 
extraordinary effort and above all, a considerably increased measure of resources. 
With the enactment of this bill into law, the Department has accepted this respon- 
sibility as a serious challenge and has attempted to prepare for its discharge in 
order to provide increasing opportunity for ot Indians to assume the re- 
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sponsibilities and enjoy the full privileges of citizenship. It is generally recog- 
nized that better health is an essential step in enabling the Indian to assume his 
rightful place in American society. Thus, the prime aim of the program to be 
conducted by this Department will be to assist the Indian to become a better 
citizen by becoming a healthier Indian. Within recent years much progress has 
been made in this respect and it is the opinion of this Department that this prog- 
ress can be greatly accelerated. To do so however, will require vigorous action 
and, for the immediate future at least, increased resources. 


Status of Indian health 


In preparing for administering the Indian health program, the Public Health 
Service has made an initial determination of health conditions amongst Indians 
on the basis of currently available information. There is available a consider- 
able body of facts which bear upon these problems. They reveal an appalling 
amount.of disease, disability, and ill health, which identify the Indian as a victim 
of sickness, crippling conditions and premature death to a degree which stands 
in sharp contrast to the health of other population segments of the Nation. This 
contrast is shown in the following tables: 


TABLE 1.—-Comparative morbidity rates for selected commuricable diseases for 
Indians and total United States population, calendar year 1953 


[Per 100,000 population] 


a Total, Ratio, Indians 
Disease yi United to United 

— States States rate 
Pneumonia 1, 225. 2 11. 4 107. 47 
Measles 1,073.9 282. 2 3. 81 
Tuberculosis, al] forms 770. 0 66. 2 11. 63 
All veneral diseases 752. 6 256. 0 2. 94 
Dysentegy, pll forms a 505. 6 13.3 38. 02 
Trachoma 235. 5 5 471. 00 
Hepatitis, infectious 130. 7 21.1 6.19 
W hopping cough : 100. 9 23. 4 4.31 
Scarlet fever and strep sore throat 80.3 84.8 . 95 
Typhoid fever _ - ; 17.0 1.5 11. 33 
Poliomyelitis, acute 11.2 22.7 .49 
Meningococcal infections 10.9 3.2 3. 41 
Encephalitis, acute infectious - cake 7.1 i 10. 14 
Trichinosis - - - : 3.9 2 19. 50 
Diphtheria 2.9 1.5 1.93 
Tularemia- 2.9 .4 7. 25 
Rocky Mountain spotted fever ---__- 2.6 2 13. 00 
Brucellosis a 1.0 2 91 
Malaria ; ute 1.0 - 1.11 
Botulism ; ‘ 3 6 0 () 
Anthrax i i 3 0 (1) 
Rabies in man ; ; .3 0 (‘) 


Not calculable. 
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TABLE 2.—Death rates for selected causes among Indians and natives of Alaska 
compared with United States total, calendar year 1950 


Death rate per 100,000 Ratio to United States rate, 
population all races 
cat] , All races, eee a ee 
eonti- 
Causes of death Indians, nental Indians, 
conti- sa United conti- \ : 
nental a Total States nental Alesis Total 
United , United "vers 
States States 
All infectious and parasitic dis- 
eases - 4 i 159. 2 705. 0 200. 9 34.2 4. 65 20. 56 5. 87 
Tuberculosis, total 117.5 641. 1 157.3 22.5 5. 26 28. 49 6. 99 
Respiratory-----.--- ; 94.1 550. 6 128. 7 20. 6 4. 60 26. 73 6. 25 
Other _- -- : : ; 23. 4 90. 5 28.5 1.9 12. 42 47. 63 15. 00 
Dysentery - - - -- 4.3 1.0 4.1 6 7.17 1. 67 6. 83 
Diphtheria-_- ‘. 1.6 1.5 3 5. 33 5. 00 
Whooping cough 8.0 32. 4 9.9 7 11. 57 46. 29 14.14 
Measles. - 6.7 13.8 7.3 3 22. 67 46. 00 24. 33 
Influenza and pneumonia 107.3 153. 4 111.5 31.3 3. 45 4.90 3. 56 
CGastro-enteritis, ete- ; 55.8 13.8 53. 1 5.1 11. 02 2. 71 10. 41 
Maternal causes___- 7.4 10.8 a 2.0 3. 70 5. 40 3. 85 
Abortion-__- ‘ .8 1.0 8 2 4.00 5.00 4.00 
Other _- ‘ Se 6.6 9.8 6.9 1.8 3. 67 5. 44 3. 83 
Certain diseases of infancy - 76. 8 101.3 79.1 40. 5 1.91 2. 50 1. 95 
Birth injuries _ --- 24.3 19.7 24.1 16. 6 1. 48 1.19 1. 45 
Infections of newborn - --- 14.4 19.7 14.9 2.6 5. 58 7. 58 5. 73 
Other _- i 38. 1 61.9 40.1 21.3 1. 80 2. 91 1. 88 
Ilj-defined and unknown. ‘ 99.8 122.9 102. 2 14.9 6. 74 8. 25 6. 86 
Accidents _- 125.1 191.7 130. 9 60. 6 2. 08 3. 16 2.16 
Motor vehicle... sseut 56.7 6.9 53.3 23.1 2. 48 30 2.11 
Other. __- _ ne 68. 4 184.9 77.6 37.5 1. 84 4.93 2. 67 


TABLE 3.—I/ndian deaths by age compared with total United States, calendar year 


1950 

Indian deaths United States, all races 
Age at death : ~ - - - 

Total deaths Percent Total deaths Percent 
All ages _- 13, 283 100.0 1, 452, 454 100. 0 
Under 1_- 3, 321 25.0 103, 825 7.1 
1to4 4 4 1,095 8.2 18, 148 1.2 
§ to 19.... ess 824 6.2 26, 774 1.8 
20 to 44 2, 355 17.7 136, 807 9.4 
45 to 64 2, 265 17.1 402, 237 27.8 
65 and over 3, 423 25.8 764, 663 52.7 


Salient amongst the comparisons in the above tables are the following: 

1. The tuberculosis death rate for Indians ranges from 5 (in United States) to 
28 (in Alaska) times the rate in the total population. The rate of Indian deaths 
from nonrespiratory tuberculosis is in even greater contrast to the same rate for 
the general population. As the table shows, these rates range from 12 to 48 
times the comparable rates for all races in the United States. Unfortunately, 
there are no figures available which provide accurate morbidity or mortality 
rates for tuberculosis for individual Indian tribes. However, all evidence indi- 
cates that the Navaho, first, and the Papago, second, have the highest general 
death rates and by far the highest tuberculosis death rates of any group of Indians 
in the United States. In 1950 the tuberculosis death rate reported for all Indians 
of Arizona (which includes all the Papago and most of the Navaho) was 188.6 
per 100,000 population—8 times the rate for all races for the entire Nation. 
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In contrast, in Minnesota, where extensive tuberculosis case finding and control 
activities have been conducted through the State health department, the tubercu- 
losis mortality among Indians has declined to the point where in 1954 there were 
actually no Indian deaths from tuberculosis reported; 

2. Indian infant death rates have been 2 to 7 times greater than the rates in 
surrounding non-Indian populations; 

3. The average age at death for Indians was 36 years in contrast to 61 years for 
the white population in 1950; 

4. Tuberculosis, pneumonia, influenza, infant diarrhea and enteritis, account for 
half of all Indian deaths, all of which can be prevented. Respiratory infections, 
common communicable disease, and accidents account for most of the remaining 
deaths. 

Beyond these abnormally high mortality rates, is the prevalence of a great 
amount of morbidity and disability among Indians. Malnutrition and dental 
caries are surprisingly severe; running ears and mastoiditis are common and 
produce a great deal of hearing loss; trachoma and, in Alaskan natives, kerato- 
conjunctivitis frequently produce blindness. Congenital abnormalities, especially 
hip dislocations, together with tuberculosis of bones and joints, burns and 
accidents, have produced an enormous backlog of physically handicapped Indians. 

These are the settings, the circumstances and conditions which face the Public 
Health Service in preparing a more intensive program to improve the health of 
Indians. Although the contrast between the health of the Indian and that of the 
surrounding white population is still considerable, much improvement and progress 
has been achieved in recent years. The conditions which exist are both curable 
and preventable. With the assurance that past progress gives to the prospect of 
success in the future, the immediate problem of accelerating improvement in the 
health of Indians involves the taking of— 

1. Measures to eliminate the backlog of accumulated neglect, illness, and 
disease ; 
2. Measures to prevent the occurrence of, and thus eliminate much needless 
illness. 
The enlarged health program for Indians reflected in the budget before the 
Congress is focused upon efforts in these two directions: 
1. To bring more good hospital and medical care to Indians now ill and in 
need of treatment, and 
2. To expand the public health and preventive health activities which will 
attack the root of these problems. 


Problems affecting the progress of health measures 

A variety of social, economic, language, and cultural factors have operated to 
impede the progress of health measures: 

1. The problems of geography.—Indians are scattered over an immense territory 
in the more remote and undeveloped areas in the Western States and Alaska. 
This distribution imposes unique difficulties of transportation and communication. 
On many of the large reservations and in Alaska, scarcity of water greatly aggra- 
vates the problems of sanitation and personal cleanliness. The geographie and its 
accompanying social and economic isolation, favor little change in cultural pat- 
terns, manner of life and the primitive economy of reservation existence. These 
factors, combined with poverty, hunger, inadequate clothing, poor housing, water 
supply and waste disposal, and food preparation, contribute greatly to the fre- 
quency and severity of disease among the Indians. 


2. The problem in Indian attitudes—Important in relationships with Indians 
is a difficulty arising out of a dominant culture upon another. Indian history is 


filled with many bitter and tragic experiences with white civilization. Centuries- 
old tribal customs, social and religious beliefs and practices are retained in original 
form and resist or slow down the acceptance of modern medical advances. large 
numbers of Indians do not speak English and the wide variety of Indian tongues 
and dialects complicate efforts to convey health information clearly. These 
factors produce attitudes on the part of the Indians which, though intangible, 
bear directly upon the manner in which health services must be brought to the 
Indians. They affect the degree to which the Indians themselves are able to 
accept and participate in health services. 

3. The problems of providing hea th services—Continued improvement cf the 
health of Indians wil! depend on the effective use of health personnel, facilities and 
ser ices. For many years a number of handicaps have hindered the reervitment 
and retention of qualified health personnel. An intensified and extended health 
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program will require more physicians, nurses, and other health workers. In 
order to attract qualified health specialists it will be necessary to 

(a) Provide adequate housing for employees on reservations at great distances 
from communities. 

(6) Improve the physical structures, such as hospitals and celinies, in which 
health services must be provided. 

(c) Increase the availability of the special equipment and supplies needed by 
the health workers. 

(d) Take measures to compensate for the professional and social isolation which 
are a special disadvantage for health workers at remote Indian health facilities, 
through adequate rotation of personnel, training programs, and participation 
scientific meetings. 

(e) Staff health facilities and ser ices with personnel sufficient to 1 
workloads and thus raise the level of professional care on a wider basis 


Progress thus far 

As mentioned before, the health of Indians has been undergoing a favorable 
change. There is ample evidence that, given a clear understanding of the cause 
and effect relationship of disease or of the rationale of therapy, the Indian is quick 
and often zealous in carrying out the necessary measures for protecting and restor- 
ing his health. Progress to date has been a reflection of the considerable effort 
that has been made in recent years within the programs of the Bureau of India 
Affairs to solve Indian health problems. The measure of this increased effort is 
shown by the following data on the appropriations received by the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs for health activities among Indians during the past 10 vears 


1946 $5, O85. 965] 1951 $14, 977, 418 
1947_ : ; 6, 030, 570] 1952 16, 544, 765 
1948 7, 302, 300| 1953 21, 444, 765 
1949 7 8, 814, 115] 1954 21, 400, 000 
1950_ : 10, 016, 615 | 1955- aed? 24 


| 1, 174, 747 
This increased effort has had its effect. The momentum of improvement whicl 
it has initiated will contribute greatly to the success of the Public Health Service 
in dealing with these problems. There must, however, be continuing efforts of 
greater vigor and dime nsions to bring under control al d prevent so much needless 
illness. It is the launching of this additional effort which the Publie Health 
Service is proposing in the budget now before the Congress. 

The program for fiscal year 1956 

The Public Health Service proposals for the Indian health program for fiscal 
year 1956 encompass those immediate and specifie steps which can be initiated to 
treat the accumulation of illness and disabilities which exists amongst Indians 
and to reduce the incidence of disease by preventive health measures. The 
immediate objective of this program is to bring the health status of the Indians 
and Alaska natives up to levels commensurate with the surrounding non-Indian 
population, at the earliest possible date in order to achieve sooner the ultimate 
objective of integration of the Indian community with the non-Indian Che 
budget proposals for fiscal year 1956 emphasize two related activities 

1. The expansion of the curative medical care program by providing clinic 
and hospital services to as many sick Indians as possible. 

2. The intensification of public health and preventive health programs throug! 
expansion of field health facilities and services, public health nursing activities 
maternal and child care, school health, health education, sanitation, and dent 
public health and curative services 
Hospital care 

Two factors bear upon need for more hospital services in the Indian healt! 
program: 

1. The accumulated backlog of need for medical care in infectious diseases 


resulting from the high morbidity and mortality rates. Dominant is the larg: 
volume of tuberculosis cases awaiting hospital care 
9 


2. More extensive case finding activities and other public health measures will 
reveal increased numbers of patients with tuberculosis, infant diarrhea, dysentery, 
and other infectious diseases, and chronic illness and crippling conditions requirin 
hospital care. 

This greater need will be met through the increased utilization of hospital beds 
in present Indian hospitals, the expansion of outpatient care in coordination with 
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public health services, and the use of an increased number of hospital beds through 
contractual arrangements.! The table below summarizes the increases in hospital 
patient load anticipated in 1956: 
Average daily patient load 
Number of — SLES A 


hospitals ng - 
Fiscal year Fiscal year = 
1955 1956 Increase 
Indian hospitals: 
United States : : 49 1, 990 2, 135 +145 
Alaska ‘ 810 943 +133 
Total ‘ aia Bae me 57 2, 800 | 3,078 | +278 
Outpatient treatments = enue idutniaes 504, 821 520, 800 +15, 979 
Contract hospitals 
United States- peberains ‘ 65 | 1, 100 1, 395 | +295 
Alaska. wee re ea ead 8 | 275 461 +186 
Sle eh Sdtciand one eroce ‘ 73 1, 375 1, 856 +481 


The combined daily patient loads in Indian and contract hospitals are expected 
to average almost 5,000 during fiscal year 1956. This is an increase of 760 in the 
daily patient load over the average experienced in fiscal year 1955. It is esti- 
mated that over 50 percent of this average daily patient load will be Indian pa- 
tients under care for tuberculosis. This is shown in the following table: 


Estimated hospital patient load, Indian and non-Indian hospitals, United States and 





Alaska 
is comics ‘a ad alesis 7. 
on Fiscal year Fiscal year 

I'ype of patient "1088 . at Increase 
General : . 1, 642 1, 921 +-279 
Tuberculosis 3 , 2, 293 2, 761 +468 
Mental = . ‘ 240 252 +12 
Total _ 4,175 4, 934 +759 


To support this increased hospital workload and to assure acceptable qualitative 
standards of service in bringing the benefits of modern medical care and hospital 
practice to Indians, a number of measures must be taken. The first and major 
step is to provide for adequate numbers and kinds of personnel. Thus, this 
budget envisages the recruiting of additional physicians, nurses, medical social 
workers, occupational and physical therapists, dietitians, pharmacists, public- 
health nurses, and technicians, and other supporting personnel in sufficient 
numbers to permit the most effective use of professional staff. 

The inerease in positions requested for direct hospital activities for fiscal year 
1956 is shown below: 


Position category 1955 1956 | Increase 

Professional and direct patient care, total 2, 649 | 3, 019 | +370 
Physicians 179 200 | +21 
Nurses S58 956 +98 
Practical nurses 312 375 +63 
Pharmacists, social workers, dietitians, and assistants _. 110 148 +-38 
Therapists and technicians 67 Os +31 
Dietetic assistants and attendants 386 422 +36 
Hospital attendants and aids_ --- | 737 $20 | +83 
Medical records, clerical, stenographic, total 201 305 | +104 
Plant maintenance, laundry, and other custodial 463 560 +97 
Total 3, 313 3, 884 | +571 


! 

! These represent community general hospitals, county and State tuberculosis sanatoriums, and State 
mental hospitals with whom there are expected to be contracts for the care of at least 5 patients per day 
up to 100 patients per day. In addition there are more than 100 local community hospitals used for the 
hospitalization of Indians, where there is no other facility available. 
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The second important step will be to provide for the increased requirements for 
drugs, medical and surgical supplies and equipment, which the necessary improve- 
ment and the increased patient load will necessitate There will also be a 
increase in and improvement of subsistence supplies and food preparation and 
service. Among the funds requested for equipment are funds for the replacement 
of 28 obsolete, wornout vehicles, ranging in age from 5 to 10 vears d with ar 
accumulated mileage ranging from over 60,000 miles up to 110,000 miles Phese 
are 5 ambulances and 3 station wagons for the transportation of patients 1 20 
sedans for the use of medical officers holding field clinics and visiting patients 

The third step will be to initiate an attempt to overcome tine Col id ] ible 


backlog of maintenance and repair needs in existing hospital, other health facilities, 
and equipment. 


Funds and personnel requested for hospital health services and contract care 
of patients for fiscal year 1956, and the comparison with the 1955 healt ige 
are as follows: 

a. Hos} ital health activities 
Fiscal year 1955 Fiscal year 1956 Chat 
pail Funds Fund , 
Positions budgeted Positi requested Po ons 
Total__- adel 3, 313 $14, 367, 047 3, 884 $19, 128, 300 +571 $4 2 
United States 2, 404 9, 570, 921 2. 742 12. 652. 600 1 398 81. 679 
Alaska__.- 909 4, 796, 126 1, 142 6, 475, 700 +23 1, 679, 574 
2. Contract patient care, including medical fees to private physician 
Fund Fu 
budgeted budgets nd 7 idgt 
Fiscal year Fiscal yea aad 4 19 
1955 195¢ 7 
rotal a ‘ $5 785. 000 $8. 113, 000 + $2, 328, 000 
United States : 4, 458, 650 6, 046, 8H 88, 206 
Alaska . : 1, 326, 350 2, 066, 150 39, 800 

In total, funds requested for hospital health services covering both the direct 
operation of Indian hospitals and the purchase of care by contract in other than 
Indian hospitals in fiscal year 1956 amount to $27,241,300. This is over 81 


percent of the total estimated fund requirements for the Indian 
in fiscal year 1956, and of this amount $13,079,917, or 48 percent, wv 
on the eare of tuberculosis patients. 


program 


xpended 





Practical nurse school 


An important part of the Indian hospital program is the operation of two schools 
for the training of Indians and Alaska native girls in practical nursing to prepare 
them for employment in Indian hospitals and health centers. One school is in 
the United States at Albuquerque, N. Mex., and the other is in Alaska at the 





Alaska Native Service Hospital at Mt. Edgecumbe. The United States schoo 
has an enrollment of 40 students and the Alaska school an enrollment of 45 
In fiscal year 1956 the instruction program of these schools will be expanded to 
include training and experience in preventive health field services. These schools 
serve a valuable purpose in training Indian youth in practical nursing and public 
health practices and are being used to build a nucleus of trained personne! who 
have the understanding of special Indian health problems and attitudes and who, 
in addition to serving in Indian health facilities, will be able to teach members 
of their own race in health practices. The total budget for the operation of thes 
two schools included in the project, Hospital Health Services, is $202,000 for 
fiscal year 1956. 
Field health services 

The second major area of emphasis in fiscal year 1956 will be directed towards 
these services having as their objective the prevention of much of the illness and 
ill health arising amongst the Indian population. Most of the illnesses suffered b 
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Indians are preventable and arise from causes which, in large part, have been 
eliminated or under close control in the non-Indian population of the Nation. It 
is in this area that the eventual solution to present day Indian health problems 
lies. Inereased efforts in prevention, as proposed in this budget, will gradually 
decrease the need for = services and hasten the day when Federal medical 
services for Indians can be diminished through integration of Indian health 
services into establis a d State and local health organizations. The vast accumu- 
lation of preventable illness amongst Indians and the exceptional effort that 
should be made to bring it under control, has placed this problem beyond the 
capacities of State and local communities to suecessfully deal with it and thus 
they have been reluctant to accept the responsibility. 

These public health and preventive services will be provided either directly by 
the Publie Health Service or through contractual arrangements with State and 
local agencies. These services include public-health nursing, sanitation, oral 
health, health education, tuberculosis and other communicable disease control, 
maternal and ehil 1 health, erippled children services, schoo] health services, and 
epideniological field investigations of serious and severe infectious diseases. 

The major portion of these activities are to be conducted through 23 organized, 
fixed health centers and numerous locations at which field clinics are periodically 
held (schools, missions, Indian ageney locations, and scattered communities). 
Through these facilities the skills of specially trained professional personnel— 
physicians, public-health nurses, dentists, sanitary engineers and sanitarians, 
public-health educators, medical-social workers, bacteriologists, technicians, com- 
munity workers, sanitarian aids, dental assistants, practical nurses and inter- 
preters, many of whom are Indians, will be brought to bear upon the health 
problems of the Indian population. 

These health personnel will work out of health centers and field clinies, hold 
teaching conferences, treat minor illnesses, screen patients for hospital admission, 
visit homes, private residences and schools, and work with tribal and community 
leaders, traders, and teachers, as well as with Indian patierts, in getting Indians 
to adopt habits, attitudes and a manner of life conducive to good health and safety. 

The entire program is one of mobility and one which must bring the services 
to hundreds of scattered and isolated population groups. Vehicles or other modes 
of transportation are essential to providing services in areas remote from railroad 
lines and modern roads. In Aleska, dve to icebound areas and permafrost in 
many locations, rental of aircraft is required, since public-health personnel cannot 
reach the scattered villages in any other manner. In addition to the fixed location 
health centers and field clinics, mobile dental and X-ray units are used in estab- 
lishing the services at points where Indians can pone. them with reasonable effort. 

The budget proposals for fiscal year 1956 in this area provide: 

1. Sanitation activities will be sharply increased aad strike directly at the cause 
of a great deal of the disease found in Indian families and communities. 

2. Additions to staffs of public-health physicians and public-health nurses will 
permit finding and getting under treatment more tuberculous children and adults 
and more crippled children before the disease or physical impairment becomes 
too far advanced to treat effectively; it will permit concentration on the problems 
of child health, ircluding prenatal and infant care and preschool and school 
hvgiene. 

3. A planned program for the reduction and control of dental decay in the 
tribes where tooth loss is abnormally high, affecting the nutrition of many low 
income Indians. 

+. Provision is also made for the use of health educators, medical social workers 
and nutritionists to assist physicians, dentists, nurses, and sanitary engineers to 
impart to the Indians an understanding of the causes of disease and of the habits 
each must practice in order to lead a more healthful life. 

Such preventive health services, particularly public-health nursing, sanitation 
services, tuberculosis case finding, maternal and child health, and crippled chil- 
dren’s services, as are available through State and local health organizations, will 
be obtained on a contractual basis wherever States and organizations have 
sufficient personnel and facilities to service an entire community. In addition, 
wherever possible, local physicians and dentists will be employed on contract or 
part-time basis, to provide medical and dental care, where a full-time staff is not 
warranted, and where the population is not conce ‘ntrated in large numbers. 

The increases in personnel requirements are almost entirely in the professional 
and technical categories of trained public-health personnel, primarily to staff field 
clinics at new locations and for additional mobile units, in order to extend the 
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services to remote locations where they do not presently exist, and by an impact 
program to attack the causes and effects of preventable diseases among Indians, 
so that these can be eradicated. 

The following table shows the professional and other positions, by 


major 
category, as estimated for 1955 and 1956: 
- T ef late Vetimatea ‘he 7, 
Positions by category I tim ate, I stim ate, Change 
195: 1956 + or 
Medical officers : ad , 20 28 +8 
Public-health nurses 06 120 +24 
Dental officers es = 48 76 +28 
Sanitary engineers, sanitarians, and sanitarian aids sek 53 QS +45 
Health educators and community workers --- 5 24 +19 
Other professional, technical, and nonprofessional (inter- 
preters, aids, custodial, drivers, and clerical-ad ministrative 265 205 L230 
Total i ' > ‘ 487 641 +154 


To support the expanded services to be furnished by additional professional 
and technical staff at existing locations, at new field clinies and through the 
mobile units, there are increased requirements in all other objects of expenditure. 
These inecresses are for travel, rents and utilities, contractual services, and sup- 
plies. materials and equipment. 

Funds required for field health services in fiscal year 1956 are estimated to total 


$4,490,000 of which $940,000 is estimated to be required for activities in the 

Territory of Alaska. This is shown in the following table: 
1955 1956 Change 
Positions Funds Positions Funds Positions Funds 

Total 487 $2, 979, 000 641 $4, 490, 000 +154 $1, 511, 000 

United States 453 2, 546, 007 554 3, 550, 000 +101 1, 003, 993 

Alaska 34 432, 993 87 940, 000 +53 507, 007 

3. Program direction and management ser»ices.—The ac ‘omplishment of the pro- 


gram objectives in this Indian health program and the direction, supervision, and 
management support of the many activities to be carried on will impose excep- 
tional demands upon the skills and competencies of the professional and adminis- 
trative staffs of the Public Health Service. The estimates for program direction 
and management services set forth in this budget contain the measure of the pro- 
fessional supervision, administrative direction, and management services which 
must be emploved to assure effective utilization of resources in the conduct of this 
health program. Organizationally, the Indian health program will be adminis- 
tered through the Division of Indian Health established in the Bureau of Medical 
Services of the Public Health Service. 

Area medical officers, with technical staff, stationed at area offices working with 
officials of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, will direct the activities of the field pre- 
ventive services, oversee the work of the 57 Indian hospitals, and arrange the 
necessary contractual arrangements with other hospitals, physicians, and health 
agencies. An important function of the area medical officer will be to maintain 
liaison with tribal leaders and members who will expect to find at the customarv 
location the usual body of officials with whom they can work in regard to tribal 
or personal health problems and special projects or activities. The area staff will 
work with State and local agencies in encouraging the extension of local services 
to the Indians. 

Central management services will be provided at headquarters by specialized 
technical personnel in the areas of budget and finance, personnel management, 
purchase and supply, property management, construction and maintenance, and 
records and statistics. 

The increased level of activity proposed in the Indian health program, together 
with the complex problems of taking over and accelerating this program will 
require additional professional direction and greater administrative support. To 
assure success in the conduct of these programs, funds for the salaries and expenses 
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of such personnel considered essential to the conduct of this program are covered 
in this project. The total estimate for these items is as follows: 


Program direction and management services 


Positions Funds 
Fiscal year 1955 239 $1, 082, 000 
Fiscal year 1956 302 1, 897, 000 
Change +63 +815, 000 


1. Construction of health facilities—The present-day physical plant for the 
conduct of Indian health activities is inadequate to provide the services currently 
being demanded and to serve as a basis for improvement and expansion of urgently 
needed services. These limitations are the product of age, obsolescence, and 
deterioration. The construction and alteration projects proposed in this request 
represent only those projects where there is a known long-standing need and where 
the investment will be clearly compatible with long-term trends and plans. One 
of the more serious and persistent problems which has served to impede progress 
in improving the level of Indian health has been that of retaining and recruiting 
qualified professional personnel for assignment in remote, isolated locations. Two 
factors in these difficulties have been the need for satisfactory housing facilities 
and more adequate health facilities. 

The estimate of requirements for construction and major alterations and 
improvements looks toward— 

Improvement and modernization program of hospitals and clinics; 

Construction of urgently needed field clinics; 

Replacement of an unacceptable hospital on the Navaho Reservation; 

Preliminary planning for a hospital to replace an outmoded institution 
at Kotzebue in Alaska; 

5. Housing facilities for personnel engaged in the health activity. 

It is proposed to replace immediately the inadequate, deteriorated, slum-type 
quarters and to provide for expanded staff on the reservations as rapidly as 
recruitment will require through the transfer of surplus Government units of 
demountable quarters which can be erected at a minimum cost. Construction of 
permanent housing is proposed for personnel in Alaska. 

To provide for the construction, major repair and improvement, and equipment 
of hospitals, clinies, auxiliary health facilities, and personnel quarters, an appro- 
priation of $4,550,000 is requested. 


- ON 


Mr. Davis. Thank you very much. We appreciate the informa- 
tion which you have given us and we also appreciate the spirit of 
cooperation. 

Mr. Lurkart. Thank you. We have enjoyed meeting with you. 

Mr. Davis. We will adjourn now until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. I hope we can get started promptly at 10, because we have 
a pretty full day and it will take just about all day to finish. 

(Thereupon, at 4:38 p. m. Thursday, November 3, 1955, an adjourn- 
ment was taken until 10 a. m. Friday, November 4, 1955.) 





STUDY OF CIVILIAN MANPOWER UTILIZATION IN THE 
GOVERNMENT 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 4, 1955 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON MANPOWER UTILIZATION AND 
DrPARTMENTAL PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT OF THE 
ComMITTEE ON Post OFFICE AND CIviL SERVICE, 
Housre or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, pf) 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., in room 213, House Office 
Building, Hon. James C. Davis (chairman of the subcommittee) 
presiding. 

Mr. Davis. The committee will come to order, please. 

The first Department to be heard this morning will be the Depart- 
ment of State. For the Department of State will appear, I believe, 
Mr. George F. Wilson, Deputy Assistant Secretary for Personnel; 
Mr. Donald Schuler, Deputy Director, Office of Budget; Mr. John 
French, Executive Director, Office of Public Affairs; Mr. Donovan 
Zook, Executive Assistant, Office of Assistant Secretary-Controller ; 
and Mr. Arthur Jones, Chief, Personnel Projects Staff, Office of 
Personnel. Is that correct? 

Mr. Witson. Yes, sir. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE F. WILSON, DEPUTY ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY FOR PERSONNEL, DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
ACCOMPANIED BY DONALD SCHULER, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, 
OFFICE OF BUDGET; JOHN C. FRENCH, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
OFFICE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS; DONOVAN ZOOK, EXECUTIVE 
ASSISTANT, OFFICE OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY-CONTROLLER ; 
ARTHUR JONES, CHIEF, PERSONNEL PROJECTS STAFF, OFFICE 
OF PERSONNEL; HENRY BOUDREAU, CHIEF, MANAGEMENT 
BRANCH, OFFICE OF PERSONNEL, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Mr. Davis. Mr. Wilson, do you have a prepared statement? 

Mr. Witson. No, sir; I do not have a prepared statement, Mr. 
Chairman. If I may be permitted, I would like to make a short 
statement, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Very well, we will be glad to have you do so. 

Mr. Wixtson. As I am sure this committee has heard before, the 
Department of State is somewhat different from the other Federal 
agencies. The expansion in the Department of State over the last 
few decades has been quite spectacular. In the thirties the Depart- 
ment of State had a total of about 4,726 employees. 

Mr. Davis. What year was that? 
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Mr. Witson. Fiscal year 1930, sir. 

Davis. What was the figure you mentioned? 

Mir. Wintson. 4,726 employees; i in 1940 the total employment stood 
at 5,444. It remained at about that figure or slightly less until after 
World War Il. At the conclusion of Worid War LI there were several 
agencies which were incorporated mto the Department of State for 
either liquidation or the handling of residual functions. By fiscal 
vear 1950 the total employment of the Department of State had 
jumped up to 26,449. 

Since that time—that is, since the Incorporation of the other agencies 
into the Department of State subsequent to World War I1—the ad- 
ministrative problems of the Department of State have been quite 
difficult In effect we had rather a severe case of “administrative In- 
digestion” whi h we have been working off since that tim 

Lhe Depai tment of State has recognized very frankly that ther 
have been administrative problems. We have, over the course of the 
years been diligently pursuing activities which would improve the 
administration, 

| might refer to the Hoover Commission report of 1949 wherein 
certein improvements were proposed which the Department m larg 
measure accepted and accomphshed. 

Subsequently there was the Rowe-Ramspeck-DeCourcy report 


which made certain suggestions, a part of which were accepted. 
= > ° rm 
Later still there was the Brookings report, ine Department ac- 
cept i portions of that report. 


In 1953 the Heller Associates were invited in to make a study of the 
person el and administrative problems of the Department of State; 
and in 1954 the Wriston Committee was invited in to make certain 
studies of the admimistrative aspects of the Department of State. 

The State De] partment did recognize the need for greater interest 
in the administrative phases in the Department, and as a consequence 
this year, proposed to Congress the establishment of additional re- 
sponsible positions in the Department of State and, with the concur- 
rence of Congress, has established as a permanent position a Deputy 
Under Secretary of State for Administration and the position of Assist- 
ant Secretary of State-Controller, which also is in the administrative 
area, 

While the Department of State has made steps forward in the 
administrative area, we recognize very frankly that there ‘are many 
things which still require doing. I can merely say that “Rome was 
not built ina day.’ The Department is making a conscientious effort 
to increase the utilization of its people and to strengthen the adminis- 
trative area of the Department of State. 

We have one complicating factor which is not generally true with 
other agencies. Our direct 5S. and E. appropriation is only a part of 
the picture. That is what we ourselves propose to the Congress and 
upon which Congress passes. 

Mr. Gross. What do you mean by S. and E.? 

Mr. Wiison. Salaries and expenses. 

In addition to our direct salaries and expenses appropriation, the 
Department of State is directed to furnish administrative support to 
other agencies overseas and a considerable amount of money is made 
available to the De ‘partment of State through reimbursement by 
other agencies to give these agencies the administrative support 
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that they need in order to effect general economy in the adminis- 
trative services in Overseas agencies. 

That, sir, concludes my remarks. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you, Mr. Wilson 

You have just stated that you recognize that there are many 
things that still need doing. What did you have in mind in that 
respect? 


Mr. WILSON. | think the basic proposition of thi Manpower ut li- 


zation program is something that we have needed. As a matter of 
fact, that proposal was made here about a month and a half ago or 
2 months ago and approval has been given to the establishment of a 
manpower utilization unit in the Department of Stat \t the 
present bi le We are in the process OF | 2 LO optalm t] ! eSSHhl 
slots and salary funds to actually set that unit up 

One other thing that has given us a great deal of pl ble 1 ou 
adn inistrative procedures is the fact t] at we have wi at we 
man-in-motion”’ problem. Under the Foreign Ser Let of 1946 
our people after 2 vears service abroad are entitled to home | 
During the time that an individual is tr line his salar 
against the post That means that the post has difficulty in shiftin 
the work between people in order to keep all the workload going 
the parti ilar post. Wi have be hn WOrkinhe on hat part lan problet ) 
for about : Ve ir and a half and \ hop that Ww hay : OU ion which 
will be approved within the xt { Oe 

Mr. Davis. You mentioned reports from, | believe, 5 or 6 
that were made. I do not remember the n e of the first, then vou 
mentioned the Ramspeck-DeCourcy survey and the Heller and Wi 
ton surveys. 

Mr. Wiisonx. That is correct 

Mr. DaAvIs. How pany were ther all told? 

, Ir. V\ ILSON. | believe | mentioned the Hioovel! Co ISS1LO Keport 


of 1949; the Rowe-Ramspeck-DeCourcy Report of 1950; the Brook- 
ings Report of 1951; the Heller Report of 1953; and the Wriston Report 
of 1954. 

Mr. Davis. What year was the Hoover Commission repor 

Mr. Winsoen. 1949. 

Mr. Davis. And the Ramspeck-DeCourcy report? 

Mr. Winson. 1950. 

Mr. Davis. What was the primary purpose of these surveys and 
reports? 

Mr. WiLson. Well, the Hoover Commission report Was a part of a 
Government-wide survey of, I believe, increasing the efficient opera- 
tion of the Government. They made a specific study of the State 
Department and they considered the organizational problems and 
procedures involved in the Department of State and in effect laid 
the base for a reorganization which was accomplished at a subsequent 
date, I think 1950, wherein the reorganization conformed almost in 
its entirety to the Hoover Commission recommendations. 

They also pointed out that having two personnel systems, it seemed 
reasonable and mandatory that the Secretary of State unquestionably 
have authority and control over both systems, and that resulted in 
the enactment of a public law which in effect placed the Secretary of 
State statutorily in the direct chain of command for the administra- 
tion of the Foreign Service Act of 1946. 
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Mr. Davis. What was the net result insofar as reorganization was 
concerned as a result of the Hoover Commission study and report? 

Mr. Witson. The net result was that a law was passed by Congress 
which authorized the establishment of an Assistant Secretary—— 

Mr. Davis. Let me interrupt you for a moment. What were the 
recommendations, briefly? What did the Hoover Commission 
recommend, what did you do that they recommended, and what did 
you fail to do that they recommended? 

Mr. Witson. They recommended in effect a reorganization of the 
Department of State. That recommendation was accepted, I believe, 
in its entirety. 

Mr. Davis. What were the highlights of the recommendations? 
What did they recommend be done in that respect? 

Mr. Witson. The principal recommendation from that standpoint 
was the organization of the Department into geographic bureaus, 
and that in effect gave them responsibility and authority to conduct 
the affairs and operations of their geographic area. That was 
implemented. 

Mr. Davis. That was the primary recommendation which they 
made, and you accepted that in full? 

Mr. Witson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Then you also concurred in the change in the law which 
Congress enacted? 

Mr. Witson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Was there any recommendation which the Hoover 
Commission made which you did not concur in and did not carry 
through? 

Mr. Wiison. Yes, sir. At that time they recommended a rather 
drastic amalgamation of the personnel in the Department of State 
As I recall, roughly, I think they recommended that most of the 
officer personnel in the Department be amalgamated into the Foreign 
Service. That recommendation was not implemented. Actually, 
the action of the Department was to undertake a further study on 
that particular phase, and that study was conducted by the Rowe- 
Ramspeck-DeCourey group, and they in turn submitted recommen- 
dations on that particular point. 

Mr. Davis. Would you give us a statement of the same nature 
with reference to the recommendations of the Ramspeck-DeCourcy 
Committee—the recommendations of that Committee, the action that 
was taken, and the action that was not taken pursuant thereto; just 
briefly. 

Mr. Witson. Yes, sir. The Rowe-Ramspeck-DeCourcy Commit- 
tee, in effect, recommended amalgamation of the Foreign Service and 
the civil service along somewhat different lines than the Hoover Com- 
mission had recommended. Thev recommended that it be done over 
a period of years. I think I could say that the recommendation was 
accepted in principle. 

One result of that was the definite establishment of a procedure to 
facilitate the integration of civil service and Foreign Service Staff 
Corps personnel into the Foreign Service Officer Corps through the 
use of section 517 of the Foreign Service Act of 1946. In my opinion 
a combination of practical events in effect nullified that action. In 
my opinion while a number of people gave lip service to the effect 
that they were interested in affiliating with the Foreign Service and 
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actually made applications for integration, they were in effect taking 
out insurance policies and did not in fact have the intention of pursuing 
the lateral entry course. 

Mr. Davis. Are you in a position to tell us who those people were? 

Mr. Witson. No, sir. That was the general reaction at that time 
in the Department of State. I must also say that in my personal 
opinion, this is not personal knowledge, but having talked to a sub- 
stantial number of people on this point—I believe I am correct—my 
opinion is that the examination that was conducted was, to all prac- 
tical purposes, whether it was so intended or not, an examination of 
exclusion rather than an examination of inclusion. At least that 
thought became prevalent, particularly among the civil-service 
employees, and as a result the showing on integration as a result of 
the Rowe-Ramspeck-DeCourcy report was not encouraging. So 
while in principle their recommendations were adopted, the factual 
implementation of the report could not be considered satisfactory. 

Mr. Davis. Will you give us briefly a similar statement with respect 
to the Brookings report, the Heller Associates report, and the Wriston 
report? 

Mr. Witson. The Brookings report was a governmentwide study 
of the administration of foreign affairs and overseas operations. The 
Brookings study was done by the staff of the Brookings Institution. 
Another study relating to the overseas problem resulted from the 
enactment of Public Law 201 of the 82d Congress which authorized 
and directed the Bureau of the Budget and the Civil Service Com- 
mission to transmit to the House and the Senate Committees on Post 
Office and Civil Service a report on overseas pay and personnel 
practices—Could I ask Mr. Jones to explain the Brookings report? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. As I recall, the Brookings study dealt with the overall 
problem of the administration of foreign affairs, with particular 
reference to the problems of coordinating the activities of the various 
Government agencies engaged in foreign affairs. It was not a report 
that was directed to the Secretary of State as such to carry out action. 
I think it was a report intended for consideration by the executive 
branch as a whole and by the Congress. It does not fall in the same 
category as the Wriston or Rowe-Ramspeck-DeCourcy or Hoover 
Commission reports which dealt directly with the Department of 
State. 

Mr. Davis. Did the Brookings report make any recommendation 
with respect to the utilization “of manpower, changes in that, and 
so forth? 

Mr. Jones. One of the things the Brookings report proposed for 
consideration was the idea of establishing a foreign affairs personnel 
system that could apply not only to the people in the State Depart- 
ment’s Foreign Service, but also to other agencies of the Government 
that were operating in the general field of foreign-affairs work. At 
that time we had the Mutual Security Agency operating overseas, I 
believe. I think the Brookings people felt there was need for a more 
uniform personnel system for ‘all overseas operations. 

Mr. Davis. Did you follow the recommendations of the report? 

Mr. Jones. Such a course of action would have required, in my 
judgment, legislation by the Congress. Subsequently it is our under- 
standing that the President’s adviser on personnel management, Mr. 
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Young, undertook a study of the whole problem of overseas personnel 
systems, one phase of which deals with the question of personnel 
operations in the field of foreign affairs. 

Mr. Davis. I do not want to take too much time on these things, 
but I want to get into the record, as accurately as possible in a brief 
statement, what recommendations were followed and what recom- 
mendations were not followed that were made in the Brookings, 
Heller, and Wriston reports. 

Mr. Jones. The Brookings report was not a report directed spe- 
cifically to the Department of State and no specific action was initiated 
by the Department of State as a consequence of the personnel phase 
of that report. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Witson. On the Heller report, which is the next report, they 
were brought in to survey generally 

Mr. Davis. At whose instance? 

Mr. Wiuson. This was initiated by the Department of State. They 
were brought in generally to survey the whole administrative structure 
of the Department of State, including organizational phases, budg- 
etary phases, personnel phases, and administrative procedures. 

Generally they made recommendations on an additional reorgani- 
zation of the De partment of State which included the establishment 
of a permanent position of Deputy Under Secretary of State for 
Administration and a permanent position of Assistant Secretary of 
State-Controller. Both of those positions have been established 
subsequent to the passage of Public Law 250 of the present Congress. 

In addition they made several recommendations to increase the 
effectiveness of the personnel operations. A substantial portion of 
those recommendations has been implemented. 

One of the specific recommendations which they made was a recom- 
mendation on the man-in-motion problem which I mentioned 
previously. We have been working conscientiously on this man-in- 
motion problem for the last 18 months. We have not yet solved 
this problem but it is not due to lack of initiative on our part. 

There were certain budgetary problems on which they made recom- 
mendations, some of which have been adopted, some of which are 
under study, and a few of the recommendations have been rejected. 

Generally speaking, their study was to increase the effectiveness 
and efficiency of the administrative area and in my opinion the De- 
partment has implemented a substantial portion of their report. 

Mr. Davis. Asa result of that, did there result any decrease in man- 
power, or any increase, or what was the effect on the number of per- 
sonnel? 

Mr. Witson. The long-term effect of some of their recommendations 
would probably result in a slight increase in manpower. I would say 
that their recommendations would probably result in a decrease in the 
cost of certain functions, and thereby an increase in the efficiency. 
As far as total dollar savings, it would be necessary for me to check the 
records. 

Mr. Davis. Would there be any increase in expenditures? 

Mr. Witson. I think there would be some increase on some of their 
items; yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Just briefly give us a statement about the Wriston 
report. 
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Mr. Witson. The Wriston report was primarily concerned with the 
personnel administration in the Department of State. They em- 
phasized the need to improve the recruitment and training programs. 
They recommended very strongly a substantial imtegration of the 
Civil Service, Foreign Service staff, and Foreign Service reserve per- 
sonnel into the Foreign Service Officer Corps. They recommended 
the improvement of certain personnel procedures, and in addition 
they recommended the increase of certain fringe benefits to the per- 
sonnel serving in the field. 

Mr. Davis. Have those recommendations been implemented or 
are they still under study? 

Mr. Witson. A good portion of those recommendations has been 
implemented. As a matter of fact, in the first session of the present 
Congress, Congress passed two laws, Public Law 22 and Public Law 
250, both of which contained elements recommended by the Wriston 
committee and which are actually in being. I would say that as a 
minimum 70 percent of the recommendations of the Wriston com- 
mittee have either been completely or partially implemented and 
that most of the other phases are either in process of study or in 
process of being implemented. 

Mr. Davis. How did the Wriston committee originate, at whose 
instance? 

Mr. Witson. That was originated by the Department of State, sir. 
The members of the Wriston committee were designated by the 
Secretary of State, as I recall, on a. & 1954. Their report was 
made to the Secretary of State on May 18, 1954. 

Mr. Davis. If I hear no objection, r am going to yield to Mr. 
Johansen, who has an engagement and must leave, I believe, at 11 
o’clock. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Possibly this is anticipating testimony that will be given later in 
more detail, but what is the feeling of the Department of State (1) 
with respect to a specific target or goal for personnel reduction; and 
(2) with respect to the selection of a specific area for the application 
of the functional approach to the personnel-reduction problem? 
That is a two-pronged question. 

Mr. Witson. Sir, on the first question I feel that I should point 
out our difference from the average agency. As of August 31, 1955, 
our total employment was 21,508 people. Of that total figure, 
9,724 were local aliens; 5,747 were Americans overseas, that is, 
Foreign Service personnel; and there were 6,037 employed in the 
United States. 

Mr. Davis. Will you yield for a question? 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Surely. 

Mr. Davis. The figure you gave was 21,000 on August 31? 

Mr. Wiuson. Yes, sir; 21,508. 

Mr. Davis. I wish you would tell me why the difference in the 
figure that appears in the report of the Joint Committee on Reduc- 
tion of Nonessential Federal Expenditures, which gives it as 28,265 
at that date. 

Mr. Witson. Yes, sir. Unbeknown to myself, both the Civil 
Service Committee and, I might say, the Byrd committee automati- 

cally included the ICA personnel. 

Mr. Davis. That is what makes the difference. 
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Mr. Witson. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. I believe that figure was 6,745 employees? 

Mr. Witson. I am not familiar with the ICA picture. 

Mr. Davis. That is the figure given in this same report. 

Mr. Wixson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Does that sound to you as approximately correct? 

Mr. Wixson. I believe that is correct, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you. 

Mr. Witson. To go back, sir, almost half of our employees are 
local aliens; that is, indigenous personnel in the particular country. 
That leaves a total of slightly under 12,000 Americans to staff the 
Washington headquarters, the United States mission to the United 
Nations, and certain other periphery functions, which we must accom- 
plish, and still keep our posts overseas manned. Under the circum- 
stances our feeling is that we are understaffed rather than overstaffed. 

I do not see at this time how the Department of State is going to 
be able to set a target for reduction. 

Now, we concur with the committee—and, as a matter of fact, we 
have, I hope, been following the practice of insisting that everybody 
analyze his positions. When recruitment actions go forward it has 
to be for a good solid job. But in all honesty, in view of the changing 
world conditions—I must point out the problem that is developing 
and has been developing in the Middle East as one of our problems- 
we in the State Department do not see how at this time we can 
actually forecast a target of reduction. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. What about the second half of the question? In 
other words, what about the selection of some specific area for the 
study of the functional approach to possible personnel reductions? 

Mr. Witson. Well, sir, at the present time we have a study going 
on in the IEES (International Educational Exchange Service) area. 
When that is completed our plan is to move into the administrative 
area. When that is completed we will proceed to other areas of the 
Department. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I notice this IEES involves 204 employees. 

Mr. Wixtson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. If the entire group were eliminated it would not 
be a very large saving. In other words, is there hope that an area 
will be selected which numerically, at least, offers some opportunity 
for exploring large-scale personnel operations and therefore, if any 
potential reduction is involved, at least something of a more repre- 
sentative number would be involved? 

Mr. Witson. Sir, I think I should point out that two-hundred-odd 
people out of 20,000 does not look very large, but again I want to 
come back and point out that approximately 10,000 of the 21,000 
are local aliens serving overseas, and that 5,700 are American per- 
sonnel overseas, which leaves a balance of about 6,000 people in the 
United States. 

Mr. JoHANsSEN. Do I understand the references to the native over- 
seas employees and the American overseas employees to imply that 
those are areas that should be immune from review with respect to 
possible reduction? 

Mr. Witson. I do not say that at all, sir. We do have a review 
system for our posts overseas, and at the proper time I should like to 
explain that part of our problem. 
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Mr. JoHaNsEN. Before you get into that may I ask one other 
question, Mr. C hairman? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. I appreciate the courtesy of being called out of turn. 

On October 26 Executive Order 10641 was signed by the President, 
authorizing the recruitment of United States citizens overseas for 
appointment to overseas positions in the competitive service without 
regard to the competitive requirements of the Civil Service Act— 

Mr. Witson. That is right, sir. 

Mr. JoHANseN. I wondered if that is something in which the 
State Department is primarily interested, what the import of that 
Executive order is with respect to employment, and also why there 
was the disregard of the competitive requirements of the Civil Service 
Act. 

Mr. Witson. Mr. Chairman, that particular Executive order has 
no effect upon the Department of State. Our overseas people are 
all employed under the Foreign Service Act of 1946 and are not em- 
ployed under the civil-service law for overseas service. 

Mr. JoHansEN. In other words, this order does not relate to the 
State Department or the Foreign Service at all? 

Mr. Witson. That is right. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Thank you. 

Mr. Witson. To get back to your original question, sir, in the 
Department of State in Washington the IES is one of the larger 
organizational units in the Departme nt. Actually it makes up 
between 3 and 4 percent of our total Washington strength. When we 
move into the administrative area that will bring under survey a 
substantially larger number of people and will give us a much broader 
potential result. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Just one other question regarding this Executive 
order. If it does not relate, as you say, to the State Department, do 
you know to whom it does relate? 

Mr. Witson. Yes, sir; it relates primarily to the civilian employees 
of the Department of Defense and other agencies which have civilian 
employees overseas. That would be civilian employees only. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. What other agencies would they be, besides the 
Department of Defense, if you know? 

Mr. Wiison. You would have the Department of the Treasury. 
They have a few people overseas. The Department of Agriculture 
has some people overseas. The Battle Monuments Commission has 
some people overseas. I believe CAA has some people overseas. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. But no personnel in the State Department are 
involved? 

Mr. Witson. No, sir. All of our State Department people overseas 
are covered under the Foreign Service Act and they either go over as 
Foreign Service officers, Foreign Service Reserve officers, or Foreign 
Service Staff Corps people. 

Mr. JoHansen. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Wilson, with reference to the number of people 
whom you said were serving overseas and in the continental limits of 
the United States, is the Byrd report, which just came out a couple 
of days ago, correct in stating that so far as Federal personnel outside 
the continental United States is concerned in the State Department in 
September there were 20,735, and those employed within the conti- 
nental limits were 7,572? 
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Mr. Wiison. My recollection is that that is right. As a matter of 
fact, the figures which they use are furnished by the Office of Personnel, 
exclusive of ICA pe rsonnel. 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Witson. I have not seen the actual copy of the report, but I 
am assuming that they took the figures which we provided them, sir, 

Mr. Davis. I should think that was correct. 

Mr. Witson. That presumably includes ICA. They may not have 
broken that out again, sir. 

Mr. Davis. It includes, I believe, the 6,876 employees of the 
International Cooperation Administration. 

Mr. Witson. Right. That would include the ICA, which were 
not included in my figures, so that would be a consolidation of State 
and the ICA function. 

Mr. Davis. According to that you have almost three times as many 
in foreign countries as you have in the United States; is that correct? 

Mr. Witson. Yes; I think that is probably correct. Again I must 
point out, sir, that a vast proportion of our employees overseas are 
local aliens and are not American citizens. 

Mr. Davis. Could you give us about what proportion are foreign 
nationals or local aliens? 

Mr. Witson. Yes, sir. As of August 31, 1955, we had 9,724 local 
aliens—that is, foreign nationals—and we a 5,747 Americans 
overseas. 

Mr. Davis. What functions do these foreign nationals perform for 
the State Department? In what capacity are they hired? 

Mr. Witson. Primarily for custodial and administrative services, 
although there are some people who get into routine economic and 
consular activities, under the normal workload conducted overseas. 
The bulk of them, frankly, are for clerical and administrative work 
which is required to maintain the embassies and the consulates. 

Mr. Davis. What kind of system do you have of checking and 
reviewing to see whether or not these overseas stations are over- 
staffed with foreign nationals? 

Mr. Witson. The personnel authority for your foreign nationals 
has been delegated to the chief of the mission or other principal officer 
at consular posts. It is his responsibility. 

Now, one check that we do have on that is an organization which 
is called the Foreign Service Inspection Corps. The Inspection 
Corps hits each of these posts every 2 years. One of the missions 
which the inspection teams which visit the posts have is to ascertain 
the effectiveness of the staffing pattern and to ascertain whether they 
are over or understaffed. 

I do not want to give the impression that their sole function is man- 
power utilization, but it is a positive responsibility of the Inspection 
Corps to make recommendations both to the post and to the Depart- 
ment on either over or understaffing of the particular post. 

Mr. Davis. But they only review it once every two years? 

Mr. Witson. Yes, sir; the Ambassador or the principal officer of 
the post has the continuing responsibility of supervision of the local 
aliens, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Is that not a rather long period for it to operate without 
any review over here by the head of the Department or someone 
directly responsible to the head of the Department? 

Mr. Witson. It could be so considered, sir. 
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Mr. Davis. As a practical proposition what do you think about it? 

Mr. Witson. Well, as a practical proposition, sir, it depends on 
how much money you want to spe rans You will remember that we 
have approximately 250 posts overse: 

Mr. Davis. Assuming that you w an to operate efficiently and want 
to operate as economically as possible to perform the functions that 
ought to be performed—that is what I am talking about. 

Mr. Witson. I grant you that, sir, but may point out that our 
posts are quite small. For example, we only have 4 posts throughout 
the world where the Department of State under our S. and E. funds 
has over 100 Americans. We have 6 posts throughout the world 
where we have between 51 and 100 Americans. We have 16 posts 
where we have between 26 and 50 Americans. We have 36 posts 
where we have between 16 and 25 Americans. We have 72 posts 
where we have between 6 and 15 Americans. And we have 134 posts 
where we have between 1 and 5 Americans. 

Mr. Davis. Here is what I am getting at: You say this is only 
reviewed once every 2 vears, but for instance just in a 1-year period 
from August 1954, the Federal personnel outside the continental 
United States has jumped up from 15,054 to 20,735. I may be wrong 
about it, but offhand it would seem that if you had a more frequent 
review of these things you probably would be able to hold that increase 
down more than it has been. 

Mr. Witson. Mr. Chairman, did you use the date August 31, 1954? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. Witson. Mr. Chairman, on August 31, 1954, the Department 
of State had on its rolls 9,531 local aliens. One year later to the date 
we had 9,724. 

Mr. Davis. I am speaking of all employees over there, Americans 
and local aliens. 

Mr. Witson. Well, our increase of local aliens and Americans—— 

Mr. Davis. This figure evidently is correct, because it comes from 
the same report we have been discussing, the Byrd report. 

Mr. Witson. That is right, sir, but I must point out that the 
State Department people are a very small portion of the total number 
of Federal civilian employees overseas. Moreover, whereas the 
Department did have 15,054 employees overseas on August 31, 1954, 
we had 15,471 employees overseas 1 year later, excluding ICA per- 
sonnel. Again, I come back to the proposition that you could in- 
crease the effectiveness of the inspection, but I must point out that 
that would take a substantial number of people if you are going to do 
it by the inspection route, which is going to take travel to some 250 
posts throughout the world. It is going to take salary costs. It 
is going to take per diem. You can refine the Inspection Corps to 
that degree which you are willing to pay for, and when you look at 
the size of our posts and when you look at the review and inspection 
which the post staffing patterns go through there is a very grave 
question in my mind as to whether we would be justified in spending 
additional money for that particular purpose. 

Now, I might point out that the ambassador or other principal 
officer has the basic responsibility for the hiring and firing of local 
aliens. We keep drumming into them the problem of cost. He in 
turn must submit his staffing pattern to the regional bureaus, which 
also have a responsibility. In addition, the judgment of the 
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ambassador and the judgment of the regional bureau is further 
reviewed through our budgetary process within the Department of 
State. 

Mr. Davis. With all due respect to everybody—and I am not trying 
to be critical about it—the system does not seem to me to be a very 
effective one, because I remember very well the report made by the 
General Accounting Office about some buildings acquired over in 
Germany by our diplomatic service, which indicated that there was 
the greatest kind of extravagance indulged in by the people over 
there—that is, according to my lights. I am just trying to find out 
why you do not think it would be worthwhile to have a closer check 
on this, and see if we could not prevent some of this continual 
expansion. 

For instance, over here who would be able to say how many 
chauffeurs they have at a particular installation over there on a 
particular day, and how many it had been increased at a particular 
time and why? Do you have a check that would give that 
information? 

Mr. Witson. We would have a check through the regional bureau; 
on a day-to-day basis that would be the only check. The ambassador, 
as I say, has been delegated the authority. 

Mr. Davis. Suppose you get one over there who is extravagant 
and does not care anything about what it costs to operate? What 
check have you then to hold that down? 

Mr. Witson. Our check there is in the total amount of funds 
which is made available for the other expenses, including the cost of 
local aliens. 

Mr. Davis. You do not have any way except to say, ‘He is allotted 
so much money and if he spends it it is all right’’? 

Mr. Witson. No. Every 3 months, sir, the regional bureaus must 
submit to the Office of the Budget a new financial plan for operation. 
At that time the central administrative authority in the Department 
again has an opportunity to impose its judgment on the operation 
of the regional bureaus and the individual posts. 

Mr. Davis. What kind of a report is that? 

Mr. Wixson. Well, that is a complete financial plan, wherein they 
set down the requirements and past expenses. If the chairman wishes, 
I have Mr. Schuler with me, from the Budget Office, who can give 
you a more detailed explanation, if you desire. 

Mr. Davis. I would like to know, for instance, briefly what items 
are involved and what is the effect of the report. I do not want a 
complete report item-by-item, but just a brief statement. 

Mr. Scuuter. Briefly, Mr. Chairman, the quarterly financial plan 
Mr. Wilson refers to is a plan submitted to the central Budget Office 
at the end of each quarter as soon as the obligations for the quarter 
are in from the field posts, which permits setting that plan against 
the plan that was laid out at the beginning of “the fiscal vear; in 
other words, July 1. 

Mr. Davis. Does it show the employees? 

Mr. Scuuter. It shows the number of employees. 

Mr. Davis. And does it show what they do—the capacity in which 
they are employed? 

Mr. Scuuter. As to whether they are American officers or American 
clerks or local alien employees? 
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Mr. Davis. Does it classify them into the categories of duties 
which they perform? 

Mr. Scuuter. We have a report that is made, not quarterly, but 
semiannually, at the end of December and at the end of June, that 
classifies each employee at each post in terms of the duties he per- 
forms during that 6-month period. 

Mr. Davis. Could I ask you to insert one of those quarterly reports 
and one of the semiannual reports at this point in the record? 

Mr. Scuuter. Yes, sir; we would be glad to do that, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Salaries and expenses, Department of State, Bureau of European Affairs, Foreign 
Service—Comparison of fiscal year 1956 financial plan with 1st quarter experience 


Financial plan Actual 
Average Salary Average Salary 
strength obligations strength obligations 
American personnel: 
lst quarter 1, 694 $3, 065, 000 1 1, 681 2 $3, 060, O82 
2d quarter__-- 1, 708 3, 055, 000 
3d quarter 1, 724 3, 090, 000 
4th quarter- 1, 738 3, 137, 200 
Full year 1, 716 12, 347, 200 


Local employees: 
ist quarter. ‘ 2, 415 1, 159, 115 
2d quarter 
3d quarter 
4th quarter__- 


Full year-_- et Satu ee — 3 2, 362 3 4, 521, 500 


1 Increase anticipated from reimbursable source has not yet materialized. 

2 Terminal leave was abnormally high during first quarter. 

3jLocal salaries are included in post allotments. Within allotment limitations a mission chief may shift 
funds from local salaries to other objects or vice versa. This permits effecting economies when changed 
conditions warrant a shift from direct hire to contractual services or vice versa. The financial plan is based 
on assumptions as to local employment but plans for individual posts are broken into quarters only for the 
total allotment and not for each activity separately. 





Financial 


plan fiseal Actual Ist 
year 1956 quarter 
total 
| i 

American salaries__--_- cone : ‘ ; | 12,347, 200 | 3, 060, 082 
Local salaries----- is | 4, 521, 500 |} 1, 159, 115 
Allowances. ------- = . 2, 991, 400 | 714, 830 
Other objects_-.---- ® 5, 406, 900 ® 1, 381, 973 
Tutel...... a 25, 267, 000 6, 316, 000 





® Life insurance and FICA are included under other objects although charged to the American 
alary allotment. 


Total, all activities 


| 
Financial 


plan Actual 
cinta ppg inn tetaniontacllpnionaasasia el enero eestnssecnepemasesnasnaset 
NE bene cesta iene ik Sacer i entepabtinibeweiion - | $6,355, 000 $6, 316, 000 
2d quarter ae ahaa : ' xz | 6, 330, 000 oe 
3d quarter : ; pGacess 6, 340, 000 
4th quarter senes | GI Bice ninsannes 


Total 25, 267, 000 
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[Foreign Service Circular No. 48, November 20, 1953] 
DEPA RTMENT OF STATE 
WASHINGTON 


Subject: Preparation and Submission of Functional Analysis Report, Form FS— 
351 (Revised November 20, 1953). 


1. PURPOSE 


This circular prescribes the procedure for the submission of the revised Form 
FS-—351, Functional Analysis Report, and supersedes Foreign Service Serials Nos. 
1060, dated March 27, 1950, and 1093, undated; NEA Regional Circular No. 9 of 
March 16, 1953; FE Regional Circular No. 10 of March 30, 1953; EUR Regional 
Circular No. 2 of August 8, 1952; and ARA Regional Circular No. 53-19 of 
March 19, 1953. 

2. FREQUENCY 


Completed Forms FS—-351 shall be submitted semiannually by all posts. The 
first report shall cover the period October 1, 1953 through December 31, 1953. 
Subsequent reports shall cover the periods January 1 through June 30 and July 1 
through December 31. In some instances more frequent reports may be necessary 
from certain posts. In these eases the posts will receive appropriate notification 
from the regional bureau concerned. 


3. SUBMISSION 
3.1 Form 
Reports shall be submitted to the Department in original and three carbon 
copies, using preprinted Forms FS-351 (Revised November 20, 1953), initial 
supplies of which will be furnished by the Department. No request for this 
initial supply need be made by the posts. Existing supplies of Form FS—351 
dated prior to November 20, 1953, shall be destroyed. 


3.2 Due Dates 
Reports shall be dispatched via air on the last day covered by the report. 
3.3 Addressee 


Reports shall be addressed to the appropriate regional bureau (no covering OM 
is necessary). 


3.4 Subordinate Posts 


Channels of submission for constituent posts will be prescribed by supple- 
mentary regional bureau instructions, 


4, PREPARATION 


4.1 Employees and Positions Covered by the Report 

Only those positions in the authorized General Program post complement, 
including Marine Guards, shall be shown on the report. Posts will be advised by 
Regional Circular or Department of State Instruction of any exceptions. Per- 
sons detailed to perform the work of the post (General Program only) or from the 
Department for the purpose of performing work of an authorized position shall 
be treated exactly as an incumbent of an authorized position, except that the 
remarks column must indicate the period of detail and the post from which 
detailed, or Washington, as the case may be. 


4.2 Heading 


The heading shall include name of post, inclusive dates of reporting period, and 
page number. 


4.38 Reporting Instructions 


Instructions governing the use of each numbered column are detailed below: 
Column 1.—This column is in order to furnish convenient reference citations. 
Column 2.— 
a. Organization and Position Titles 
(1) Enter in capital letters the name of organizational component, i. e., section, 
unit, or subunit, when such components are distinct organizational entities. (See 
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(2) Under appropriate organization components, enter organizational titles of 
positions and allocated class, as shown on Position Description Form FS—418, at 
the top of the line space. 

(3) American positions shall be listed one to a line. 

(4) Marine Guards need not be shown by name. Use one line to show the 
number of filled Marine Guard positions and the next line to show the number of 
Marine Guard vacancies. 

(5) Each regional bureau will specify the manner of listing local employees. 

b. Names 

(1) Enter the name of the American incumbent (last name first in capital 
letters) who is assigned to the position, even though he may be detailed full-time 
or part-time temporarily to perform the duties of another position or positions. 
Indicate in the remarks column the position or positions to which the person is 
detailed. 

(2) If both the outgoing and incoming incumbents of a position were on duty 
at the post during the reporting period, enter the position title only once, but list 
the names of the two incumbents on succeeding lines a and indicate in the remarks 
column the date of departure of the outgoing incumbent and the date of arrival 
of the incoming incumbent. Treat each of the incumbents so listed as if he were 
in a separate position. The total of column 6 vacancy entries will not represent 
true vacant position time in such cases, but this is called for to facilitate mechan- 
ical checking. If the incumbent of a position is on detail to another post or 
to Washington, include an appropriate entry in the remarks column. 

Column 3.—Include in this column any pertinent remarks concerning details 
to another post or to another section in the post, arrival and departure dates, 
and absences from the post for any other reason. 

Column 4.—Enter at the top of the line space the number assigned to the 
position by the Department. 

Column 8. 

a. Category and Class 

Enter at the top of the line space the category and class of incumbent, or the 

position class if position is vacant for entire reporting period. 
b. Salary 

(1) Enter annual salary of current incwmbent, or base salary of allocated class 
if position is vacant for entire reporting period. 

(2) If local personnel are on a part-time basis, indicate the actual annual cost 
of the part-time salary (not the full time rate). Insert the letters P. T. above 
the cost figure. 

(3) Salaries of all locals are to be reported in dollars. 

Column 6. : 

a, Enter percentage (to nearest 10 percent) of the reporting period during 
which the position was vacant, including any period when incumbent may have 
been on home leave or when he may have been assigned, according to Form 
FS—349, but not available for duty at the post by reason of not having arrived 
or having departed for reassignment. (See instructions for column 2 (b) (2), 
regarding reporting time of outgcing and incoming incumbents of same position. ) 

b. A position may be abolished or established during the reporting period. 
Time prior to the arrival of or after the departure of the incumbent is to be 
reported as vacant time. : 

Column 7.—Enter percentage (to nearest 10 percent) of the reporting period 
during which incumbent was absent from duty after arrival at post by reason 
of sickness, local leave, or detail to another post. 

Columns 8-36, Functional Distributions.— ; 

a. Columns 8 through 30 have been headed to correspond with attached list 
of functional codes. Unheaded columns have been provided for the inelusion of 
data which may be required by regional bureau instruction. 

b. Enter figures from 10 to 100 percent (multiples of 10 percent only) against 
positions to represent the percentage of working time during the reporting period 
under the appropriate schedule code. Use the functional code which best de- 
scribes what the incumbent of the position did. The time of a person in the 
economic sectio., for example, would not necessarily be distributed entirely within 
“” series of symbols, if he spent a portion of his time on duties outside of the 

ic field. : 
"6. Ean in columns 6-30 must add to 100 for each position. If more than 
one incumbent fills the position, the entries in columns 6-30 must add to 100 
each incumbent. ; : 
es When two locals are grouped on a line, the total of the entries will be 200; 
if three locals, the total will be 300, ete. 
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5. SUMMARIZATION 
The following checks should be made after the report has been prepared in 
draft and prior to typing: 
a. Reread each section of instructions and compare the entries in each column 
with the corresponding instructions. 
b. Machine-add the entries in columns 6-30 and insert totals on last page of 
the report. The total of these columns will equal 100 times the number of 
persons listed plus the number of full time vacancies. 


6. CANCELLATION 
Cancel Foreign Service Serials Nos. 1060 and 1093. 


Enclosure: Schedule of Functional Codes. 


Distribution: All Foreign Service posts. 


FUNCTIONAL ANALYSIS REPORT—SCHEDULE OF FUNCTIONAL CODES 
Following is a list of functional codes to be used in preparing the Functional 
Analvsis Report, Form FS-351 (Revised November 20, 1953) columns 8 through 


30. 


POLITICAL ACTIVITIES 


P1: Research and Intelligence (RES), Column 8 


Includes biographic reporting, publicatior and map procurement, and special- 
ized research or intelligence normally not a function of the political, economic, 
consular or administrative sections. 


P2: General Political (POL), Column 9 

Includes all reporting not covered elsewhere, as well as representation, protocol, 
vonferences, negotiations, representation on international commissions, ete., not 
on economic, consular or administrative matters, and general supervision of 


political matters by chief of mission, deputy chief of mission, principal officers at 
consular posts and chiefs of political sections. 


ECONOMIC ACTIVITIES 


Includes in each column under EJ] through E9 time spent in the collection, 
analysis, and reporting of information relating to the topics outlined below under 
major breakdowns of the economic field. Also, include as appropriate, ir each 
column, time spent on representation, protocol, conferences, negotiations, repre- 
sentation on internetional commissions, etc.; where not identifiable with a particu- 
lar subject, inch de under E9. 


El: Finance (FIN), Column 10 


Includes Government finance, foreign exchange, banking, insurance, capital 
investments, balance of payments, etc. 


EK2: East-West Trade (EWT), Column 11 
As outlined in Economic Reporting Circular No. 34. 
E3: Labor (LAB), Column 12 


Includes trade union developments, labor influences, hours of work, wages, 
working conditions, etc. (It is recognized that at some missions labor reporting 
is performed in the political section. For the purposes of this report, however, in- 
clude time spent on all labor activities under item K3 even if organizationallv the 
labor or other officers concerned are listed on Form 351 under the political section.) 


E4: Agriculture (AGR), Column 13 

Includes developments in the production, sale, and distribution of agricultural 
products. 
E5: Mining, Metals and Petroleem (MMP), Column 14 

Includes exploration, production, processing, and marketing of minerals, metals, 
and petroleum products. 
E6: Transportation and Communications (TRC), Column 15 


Includes air, rail, highway, and water transportation, and other matters relat- 
ing to the local or international operation of all types of carriers and telephone, 
telegraph, postal, and other forms of communication. 
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E7: Other Commodities and Industries (OCI), Column 16 
Includes all commodities and industries not covered under E4, E5, and E6. 
E8: Commercial Intelligence (COM. INT.), Column 17 


Includes World Trade Directory reports, trade lists, trade promotion and pro- 
tection, trade opportunities, etc. 


E9: General and Miscellaneous Economic (GME), Column 18 


Includes economic summaries and reviews, all economic subjects not covered by 
other codes, and general supervision of economic matters by chief of mission, 
deputy chief of mission, principal officers at consular posts and chiefs of economic 
sections. 


CONSULAR ACTIVITIES 


The time devoted by consular personnel to the collection of the prescribed 
United States Foreign Service fees, and the maintenance of the Fee Stamp Ledger, 
the Record of Fees, and all other required accounting forms for consular work 
should be prorated and included in the total time ‘under the appropriate consular 
function codes. 


Cl: Nonimmigration Visa Service (NIV), Column 19 


Includes the issuance of all nonimmigrant visas (including diplomatic and 
official visas, certification of crew lists, and issuance of seamen visas), the time 
spent in interviews, investigations, security screening and refusals. 


C2: Immigration Visa Service (IMV), Column 20 


Includes the issuance of all types of immigration visas; the time spent in inter- 
views, investigations, security screening, and refusals; quota registrations; assist- 


ing the medical examiner of visa applicants in administering medical require- 
ments of immigration visa regulations. 


C3: Citizenship and Passport Services (CPS), Column 21 


Includes (1) registering American citizens residing abroad; (2) issuing Service 
passports, establishing or disproving the status of persons claiming United States 
citizenship, amending, extending, reviewing, verifying or cancelling American 
passports, making reports of expatriation or fraudulent naturalization; (3) making 
reports of births or deaths; (4) interviewing American citizens or others regarding 
citizenship matters; and (5) maintaining files and records not maintained in a 
central file room of post. 


C4: Invoice and Notarial Services (IN), Column 22 


Includes (1) the certification of consular invoices covering merchandise or other 
articles forwarded to the United States; (2) interviews regarding invoice matters; 
(3) relaying to or initiating correspondence on invoice matters; (4) administering 
oaths or affirmations, acknowledgments, authentications, depositions, letters 
rogatory, and commissions to take testimony; (5) preparing lists of attorneys; 
(6) interviews regarding notarial services; and (7) relaying to or initiating cor- 
respondence on notarial matters. 


C5: Protection and Welfare Services (PWS), Column 23 


Includes (1) extending the protection and assistance of the United States Gov- 
ernment to American citizens in need, cases in which an accused American citizen 
is accorded due process of law under the laws of the country in which he is accused, 
investigation of the whereabouts and welfare of American citizens and their for- 
eign relatives, cases covering the granting of loans to Cistressed American citizens 
for subsistence or for their return to the United States; (2) protection of property 
owned by American citizens or firms; (3) attending to estates of deceased American 
citizens or of American seamen; (4) handling claims, including those arising out 
of treaty rights, agrarian reforms, and nationslization; (5) distributing United 
States Treasury checks to Federal beneficiaries (including veterans), and reporting 
deaths or other events which would bring about the cessation of checks; (6) assist- 
ing the Veterans’ Administration, a veteran, or a foreign educational institution 
in connection with the education, housing, etc., of a veteran; (7) interviews re- 
garding protection and welfare services; (8) replying to or initiating correspondence 
on protection and welfare matters; (9) preparing forms; (10) maintaining files 
and records not maintained in a central file room of a post; (11) supervision of 
consular activities by chief of mission, deputy chief of mission, principal officers 
at consular posts, and chiefs of consular sections, not reported under other consular 
function codes, 
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C6: Seamen and Shipping Services (SSS), Column 24 

Includes (1) acting as depository for a vessel’s papers when in port; (2) assisting 
the captain in paying, discharging, or hiring employees; (3) taking the captain’s 
or employee’s protests, and attempting to settle disputes, taking marine declara- 
tions or protests; (4) relieving and caring for seamen in need or want, and obtain- 
ing berths for stranded seamen; (5) assisting the captains of American vessels in 
solving miscellaneous problems of local nature; (6) other matters covered by 2 
FSM 500; (7) interviews regarding seamen and shipping services; and (8) replying 
to or initiating correspondence on matters relating to shipping and seamen. 


ADMINISTRATIVE ACTIVITIES 


Time concerned with the preparation of administrative reports and all non- 
centralized duplicating operations is to be reported under the function which 
requires the report or duplicating work. Time devoted to centralized duplicating 
operations and preparation of administrative reports which cannot be identified 
clearly with a function other than General Administrative Services is to be re- 
ported under the code for General Administrative Services (Al). A person in a 
supervisory position usually performs certain basic administrative duties nor- 
mally inherent in the responsibilities of his particular area or function. The time 
so spent should be included in the function under which he is serving and not in 
Administration, unless he is performing administrative functions listed in Al 
through A6 for the entire post. 


Al: General Administrative Services (GEN. ADM.), Column 25 

Covers supply operations (such as procurement, requisitioning and issuing of 
supplies and equipment and maintenance of inventory and stock records; repairs 
and maintenance of office equipment; travel services such as reservations, priori- 
ties, arranging for baggage and personal effects, free entry operations, and exit 
services); the work of receptionists; the operation of all transportation services 
maintained by the post and the operation of vehicles, boats, etc. by chauffeurs; 
maintenance and repair duties required for the operation of vehicles, boats, ete. 
Also includes general supervision of Administrative Activities by chief of mission, 
deputy chief of mission, principal officers at consular posts, administrative 
officers, or anyone acting in their stead. 


A2: Budget and Fiscal (BF), Column 26 

Includes the preparation of budget estimates, payrolls, vouchers, checks and 
drafts; fiscal processing of personnel actions; recording and accounting for all 
receipts and disbursements; maintenance of employee earnings, records and other 
financial accounts; preparation of account currents and other accounting reports. 


A3: Personnel (PER), Column 27 

Includes processing of personnel actions, recruitment of local employees, 
maintenance of personnel leave and time records, preparation of personnel reports. 
retail price schedules for allowance purposes and other phases of personnel ad- 
ministration such as maintenance of diplomatic lists, obtaining identity cards, 
provisional recognition and exequaturs, wage scale studies, position classification 
surveys, and health program activities. 
A4: Communications, Including Mail and Records (CMR), Column 28 

Incluces (1) encoding and decoding of classified messages and time spent on 
telegraphic communications received in the clear (unclassified); (2) the recording, 
typing, routing and filing operatiors performed by telegraphic communications 
personnel; (3) operations and equipment maintenance in connection with messages 
transmitted by teletype and radio facilities; (4) work of cryptographic technicians; 
(5) the work of telephone operators; (6) maintenance of central post files and 
archives and central post reference library; (7) receipt and dispatch of mail by 
regular mail, air cargo, sea or surface pouches; and (8) classifying, recording and 
routing of correspondence, including messenger service. 
A5: Building Operations (BLDG), Column 29 

Includes all phases of work performed in the maintenance and management of 
Government-owned or leased real property; maintenance and custodial work of 
carpenters, charwomen, cleaners, custodians, doormen, electricians, elevator oper- 
ators, furnacemen, gardeners, janitors, laborers, repairmen and local watchmen, 
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A6: Security (SY), Column 30 

Includes (1) overall supervision of security of buildings, functional offices, 
classified information, documents, and files; (2) American guard activities; (3) 
personnel security, including investigation of local employees and locally hired 
Americans; (4) training and indoctrination of personnel in security matters; 
(5) technical surveys; (6) requisition and installation of protective equipment; 
and (7) reporting on post security conditions. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Wilson, have any manpower savings resulted from 
these various reports we have discussed here; the Hoover Commis- 
sion, the Rowe-Ramspeck-deCourcy, the Brookings, the Heller, and 
the Wriston reports?) Have any manpower savings resulted? 

Mr. Wirson. Not to my knowledge; no, sir. 

Mr. Davis. There has been, I belie ‘ve, an increase in total per- 
sonnel in the State Department from August 1954 to August 1955 
from a figure of 20,840 in August 1954 to 28,307 in August 1955; is 
that correct? 

Mr. Witson. Those, I am afraid, sir, contain the ICA figures. 
Our figures are from 20,829 August 31, 1954, to 21,508 on August 31, 
1955. I believe that is roughly an increase of about 750 people, sir. 

Mr. Davis. With reference to these ICA people who moved in, do 
you know about what proportion of them serve in the United States 
and what proportion serve outside the continental limits? 

Mr. Wiison. I would guess, sir, but I would prefer to furnish that 
for the record if I may. 

Mr. Davis. Very well. 

(The information is as follows: ) 


ICA total paid employment as of Sept. 30, 1955—Overseas 


a ee he aati al NN ate se ea al ea eee 

ae re a ae a a 2, 627 

a ee i otepeai nates ea ee cere a SS ee init attend ee 2, 657 
Total 


ek Gels ba "6, 869 


Source: Personne] office of International Cooperation Administration. 


Mr. Davis. Has this same group of people or substantially this 
same group of people ever been in the State Department before? 

Mr. Witson. A portion of them have been; yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. When were they there and about how many of them 
were there? 

Mr. Witson. Some of them were in the Department of State up 
until about July or August of 1953. At that time by a reorganization 
plan they were transferred from the Department of State and were 
established as a part of FOA. 

Mr. Davis. Do you know about how many there were at that time? 

Mr. Wiison. We would have to furnish that for the record. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Number of employees transferred from the Department of State to the former Foreign 
Operations Administration and its predecessor agencies incident to Reorganization 
Plan No. ? in July and August 1953—Overseas 


Domestic_- 


Te cae we 592 
Americans. -- -- i ts oe tae ere nade ee eee hee ea oer ee a 906 
| yells atl ate tO i ical ihe ASS a! We! Het | ee A eg 2 Ee Ss er OP Th Os 

PD occa cn he auts aaamh meee ems teas Aah aoe aes ee eae 2, 513 


Source: Records maintained by the International Cooperation Administration. 
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Mr. Davis. Then there has been an increase of approximately 
one-third since that time in that same group. 

Mr. Witson. In ICA, sir? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. Witson. I am speaking from ignorance of facts, sir. I would 
have to provide those figures for the committee, sir. 

Mr. Davis. I believe they are shown in this current report as being 
6,876 employees of the ICA. That report, of course, will speak for 
itself. 

Mr. Wixson. Right, sir. 

Mr. Davis. How many new employees are taken into the State 
Department per month or per annum? 

Mr. Wiuson. As I recall, sir, last year we took in a total of about 
2,500 people (American employees, that is) to replace attrition and to 
fill new positions which had been established. I believe about 1,500 
is correct. If I may, sir, I will furnish the precise figures for the 
record. 

Mr. Davis. Very well, sir. If you would, please furnish also the 
positions which they filled. Can you do that? 

Mr. Witson. We could do that, sir. That would be quite a job. 
The vast portion of them were to fill attrition in clerical positions 
primarily. The officer intake probably did not run to much. To 
identify the specific positions would be a rather large task. 

Mr. Davis. I would not care, for myself, to have the specific posi- 
tions identified, but I should like to have, for instance, information 
as to whether they were clerks. 

Mr. Witson. We can break it between clerks and officers, and | 
think we can break it between Foreign Service and departmental 
without too much difficulty, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Very well. 

Mr. Wiuson. Thank you, sir. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Total number of appointments, fiscal year 1955 


pte ed 
| Foreign Service 
Civil 





sectend LTR TT ar ee ee 
| Americans 2 Locals 
I ne nt i hecewn 232 Ci tieesas< 694 
ep SRE ee eee eat 890 | 967 2, 527 4, 384 
Rls ces sd Fenn rk ea otters 1, 122 | 1, 429 2, 527 5, 078 


1 Includes GS, ES, CPC, and Wage Board employees. 
2 Includes FSO, FSR, and FSS employees. 
3 Includes 223 returns to duty after leave without pay and military furlough, etc. 


Mr. Davis. Mr. Alexander. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Wilson, I believe in working with the com- 
mittee here that the Department reported it had certain manpower 
reports that served as guideposts for scheduling continuing manage- 
ment surveys. Would you enumerate what those are and what they 
do? 

Mr. Witson. We have 2 or 3 systems, sir. One is the form FS 
351 which is an analysis report of our various posts, which we are sub- 
mitting a copy of for the records of the committee. 


70373—56——_12 
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The second is the check via the financial plan, which Mr. Schuler 
has described to the committee. 

The third, and probably the most important, is the continuing 
responsibility which we place on the Assistant Secretaries in charge 
of the various areas of the Department to constantly screen and to 
supervise the intake and utilization of their personnel. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Have you ever used the functional survey in 
manpower utilization or to check installations? 

Mr. Witson. To my knowledge the Department of State has not 
used the functional method, sir. We have relied primarily on the 
organizational concept, in general. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Now, in order to get a comparison would you 
give me the figure of people in the Department of State, we will say, 
about October of 1948, and then again on September 30 of this year? 

Mr. Wiison. On August 31, 1948, we had 20,167 people. This 
would exclude locals for Germany, Austria, and Athens. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Can you give me the same figure today, excluding 
the same nationals? 

Mr. Witson. No, because the laws and the appropriation acts have 
been changed. I can give you the total figure for today. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Could you give me the total at that time includ- 
ing everybody and also the same figure today including everybody, 
both in the ICA and the State De ‘partment? 

Mr. Wison. I do not think we could go back to 1948 without a 
considerable amount of research to do that; no, sir. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Your figure has gradually increased, has it not, 
over that period of time? 

Mr. Wixson. I would doubt that that would be so, because the 
gross figure of 1948 excludes some rather sizable organizations, and 
our figure today includes them, and today we have about 1,400 
more people than we had on August 31, 1948. So my assumption 
would be to the contrary, that today the State Department actually 
has fewer people than it had at that time. However, I must point 
out one further thing: That there have been new functions given to 
the Department of State since that time—for example, the refugee 
relief program is one specific problem which we are facing today and 
which we did not face then. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. That is true of practically every department, 
even of the Defense Department, which is cutting 6 percent. All 
Government, practically, is expanding. It is hard for me to under- 
stand, when you say you have 1,400 more people today than you had 
in 1948, and yet you say the State Department has less. Did I 
misunderstand you? 

Mr. Witson. No, sir; you understood me correctly, because there 
were a considerable number of employees paid from local currencies, 
which were not included in this 20,000 figure. Actually there were 
about 7,000 locals which you would add in there, which would bring 
it up to a figure of about 27,000 people as against 21,500 today. 

Mr. ALexanpER. Do you have any kind of incentive-awards 
program in the Department of State that is effective and that has been 
used? 

Mr. Witson. We have an incentive-awards program, sir. It is 
really just getting under way at the present time. I could not in all 
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honesty say that at this particular moment I would consider it an 
effective program. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Whose responsibility is that? 

Mr. Witson. Well, the direct responsibility, sir, is mine. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yet you say that you do not think it has been 
effective. Is it because it has not been used, or do you have another 
basis for your answer? 

Mr. Wiuson. Actually it is a combination of effects. In 1953 
because of the low production and the relatively high cost, the former 
program in effect was let go by the board. It was reestablished as a 
result of the public law which I believe was passed last year. So the 
Department of State in effect is just now being able to implement it. 
There have been some very good suggestions which have been made. 
The formal approval for some cases has already been effected. But 
I cannot say at this particular moment it is a completely effective 
program because we had to start from dead center. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. You had the same authority to start when all 
the other departments used this incentive program, did you not? 

Mr. Witson. We had the authority; yes, sir, but as I say -because 
of the unproductiveness of the previous program and the cost it was 
one of the things which we let go by the boards. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. What is your opinion, Mr. Wilson, as to how 
many additional people you are going to have to have to operate the 
State Department? I believe you stated previously you did not think 
vou could cut. 

Mr. Witson. That is right, sir. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. When do you think you are going to have to 
have the maximum, and what number do you think you are going to 
have to have? 

Mr. Wixson. If I may, sir, I would like to refer that question to Mr. 
Schuler, who is with the State Department Office of Budget. 

Mr. Scuuter. To clarify the question, are you asking the number 
additionally in this fiscal year or in the next fiscal year? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Well, I would like to know what your opinion is 
as to what the State Department wants, what they feel they are 
going to need, 

Mr. Scuuter. It is our expectation at this time that for the next 
fiscal year we will require an additional staff of just under 2,000 
positions. Those will consist of approximately 75 percent American 
positions and one-quarter local employees. 

Perhaps this should not be discussed in full detail, Mr. Congress- 
man, because this concerns our budget estimate for 1957, which has 
not yet been approved by the executive branch, but our estimate 
has been presented to the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I have no specific desire to get your budget 
estimate for next year. That was not the purpose. 

Mr. Scuuter. That is our best estimate. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Do you not believe that with proper screening 
and study these positions could be filled by people in the State 
Department today? 

Mr. Scuuter. Not without discontinuing functions we are pres- 
ently performing. I think if we discontinued certain operations it 
could be done, 
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Mr. ALExaNDER. What do you think could be discontinued in the 
State Department so that this could be done? 

Mr. Scuuter. Having just come through this budget preparation 
and having screened out every possible thing we could screen out, 
sir, | could not answer your question. I do not know of a thing we 
could discontinue at the moment. 

Mr. ALexanper. Has the State Department been developing man- 
power requirements for these separate installations more or less on a 
monetary budget rather than on manpower utilization? 

Mr. Scuvuter. I think that is a correct statement; ves, sir. 

Mr. ALtexanpER. Do you not personally believe that the only way 
that the Department can be handled economically is through the 
functional basis, rather than on a money determination? 

Mr. Scuvier. No, sir; I] do not. The reason I do not is that the 
State Department—or any other executive department that operates 
on annual appropriations—has dollars given to it which are justified. 
If their estimates are properly prepared at the time they are sub- 
mitted to the Bureau of the Budget and to the Congress, they are 
screened at that point to the minimum amount required and the 
minimum number of people. As the appropriation goes through the 
normal appropriating process, including the process in the executive 
branch, the Bureau of the Budget examination, the congressional 
committee examination, and the examination of both Houses of the 
Congress, there are inevitable reductions in those requirements. 
When that happens, unless there have been specific functions elimi- 
nated, which can happen now and then—generally speaking in the 
State Department it does not—then the only thing vou can do is 
perform less effective service; and that is in effect what we would be 
doing, and that is in effect what we are doing right not. 

Mr. Wrison. I must say in all honesty, sir, ‘that there is always, 
because of internal changes or because of external changes, a possi- 
bility of the pressure coming off in one particular area and through 
shifting those people to meet the new crisis you always have an 
opportunity to make small savings. There is no question about that. 

In essence what Mr. Schuler has said is appropriate at least for the 
Department of State at this time. Your increased technology has 
brought about certain functions which probably could be done with 
a somewhat lesser personnel cost. But I would say that the savings 
actually will be probably individual jobs and not an across-the-board 
saving. 

Mr. ALtExANDER. The approach made by the State Department 
has not been one particularly with economy in mind, has it, Mr. 
Wilson? 

Mr. Witson. I would not say that is correct; no, sir. I would say 
economy is one of the things which we have been preaching of necessity 
to everybody in the State Department. 

Mr. Atexanper. And yet you are convinced that the basis to ° 
determine the number of people and so forth is best determined by the 
amount of money to run an installation rather than what people are 
doing? 

Mr. Witson. If our people, sir, were doing mechanical operations 
such as fabricating something | think your unit cost or your unit 
measurement of produc tion would be a measurable thing. I concede 
very frankly that particularly in our clerical operation there is an 
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opportunity to utilize that sort of measurement. But generally 
speaking we do not deal with things. Generally speaking the Depart- 
ment. of State deals with—bluntly— intangibles. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. You would not do that any more so than the Air 
Force, would you? 

Mr. Witson. Well, you have an awful lot of hardware in the Air 
Force, and hardware is something you can put into a scale and you 
can measure. You can runa count on the number of airplanes coming 
off the production line. You can count the number of machine guns 
and the 20 millimeter guns. You can count tires. You can count 
engines. But in the State Department the proportion of things that 
we handle where they are measurable is not percentagewise too 
significant. 

Yes, we can make a measurement of the number of letters that one 
of our stenographers types, but it is pretty difficult to measure, shall I 
say, the substance by volume of economic re ports that somebody turns 
in. So we do have, very frankly, a somewhat different situation, for 
example, from that ‘of the Air Force. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. How would you ever tell whether you have too 
many people, except by the amount that Congress gives you in the 
form of appropriations? 

Mr. Wixson. There would be manifestations where we were over- 
staffed. Asa matter of fact, we frequently have to make shifts. Let 
us take a specific example for an illustration. Recently the United 
States signed a treaty with Austria. Our mission of our people in 
Austria changed rather drastically. We very frankly recognize that 
because of the new status of things in Austria we do not need as many 
people. We do not have the same responsibility in Austria. There- 
fore, the staff in Austria is going to be reduced. As a matter of rats 
that reduction has already started. But by the same token, new 
problems are coming up in the Middle East. We have got to beef up 
certain of our staffs in that particular area. In other words, at times 
there are very definite indications as to overstaffing, and by the same 
token there are very definite indications of understaffing. 

As I say, a portion of the work that we do is measurable in terms of 
units and is measurable in accordance with the yardstick. But, 
there are other areas of our work—and rather important areas 
which for the moment I could not come up with a yardstick of mea- 
surement. 

In our consular activities area, for example, we do have a measure- 
ment of how many passports we issue. One can pretty well measure 
that. That is a measurable item. The number of visas that our 
posts overseas issue, again, is a measurable factor. But, there are 
other factors which are not measurable by a yardstick that I can 
visualize at this particular moment. 

So, we do have areas, frankly, where we can go in on a manpower 
utilization basis and I think we can come up with some positive 
results as to whether our people are or are not producing at the rate 
which is expected. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Did I understand you correctly to say that you 
are going to take the manpower utilization or functional approach in 
an attempt to analyze your activities in the Department of State? 

Mr. Witson. What I said was this, sir: I believe I have said this 
that the Department has just recently made a decision to establish in 
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Washington a manpower utilization unit, and it is for the specific 
purpose which we have discussed—to look into the various areas of 
the Department and actually do a manpower utilization study. 

As I have said, the situation does not remain static. It changes and 
a manpower utilization unit would be of great assistance to us in 
actually pinpointing specific soft spots. 

Mr. ALexanpeEr. I believe you said you had an Assistant Secretary 
of State and a Deputy Secretary of State that were going to head 
that up; is that right? 

Mr. Wiison. No; the unit will probably be placed in the Assistant 
Secretary of State-Controller’s office. 

Mr. Gross. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gross. Did I understand you to say at the outset of your 
remarks, Mr. Wilson, that this occurred to you about a month and a 
half ago? 

Mr. Witson. No; it did not occur a month and a half ago. It 
started through, as I recall, specifically on July 20, if I am not mis- 
taken. 

Mr. Gross. I though at the outset of your remarks you said the 
idea of the study of manpower utilization occurred to you about a 
month and a half ago. 

Mr. Wrison. I can give the specific date on that, I believe, sir. 

Mr. Gross. I just wondered if that coincided with the indication 
by this subcommittee that we were going to look into your man- 
power utilization? 

Mr. Witson. I cannot say, sir. The original paper was originated 
on August 5, There had been previous discussions in my shop of 
this problem for 2 or 3 months preceding that, but the actual initiation 
of the paper was August 1955. 

Mr. Gross. Though I take it you got something of an assist from 
this subcommittee in the idea of the r manpower utilization study? 

Mr. Witson. It was very helpful, sir. 

Mr. Gross. Thank vou. 

Mr. ALexanper. I have just one other question: 

I believe you said, Mr. Wilson, that you did plan to put into opera- 
tion an incentive award program and try it out? 

Mr. Witson. We have the system established. We have the 
regulations issued, and actually, as I say, cases have been proceessed— 
cases have been recommended for formal approval and for the granting 
of either the dollars or the awards, sir. 

Mr. ALexanper. That is all, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Gross? 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Wilson, as I recall, one of the first actions which 
Congress took in 1953 was the creation of an Assistant Secretary of 
State for the purpose of handling personnel matters; is that correct? 

Mr. Witson. No, sir; the Congress in 1953 passed a law which 
established for a 2-year period an Under Secretary of State, and the 
understanding was that he was to be on the administrative side. 

Mr. Gross. Yes; but to handle matters particularly pertaining to 
personnel? 

Mr. Witson. No, sir; he had vastly more duties than that, sir. 
He was responsible for the whole administrative area of the Depart- 
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ment, which included the Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs, 
which also took in, among other things, personnel. 

Mr. Gross. I have not looked up the debate on it, but it is my firm 
recollection that we were given the story on the House floor, at least, 
that this Under Secretary ‘of State—I believe you designate him as an 
Under Secretary instead of an Assistant Secretary of State’ 

Mr. Witson. That is right. 

Mr. Gross. The office was being created along with a retinue of 
helpers to cut personnel; that is, to reduce personnel in the Depart- 
ment of State, and I believe the first man appointed to that position 
was Mr. Lourie? 

Mr. Witson. Mr. Donald Lourie. 

Mr. Gross. That was Mr. Lourie? 

Mr. Wilson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gross. He was with the Quaker Oats Co., I believe? 

Mr. Witson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gross. Did any reduction in personnel result as a byproduct 
of the creation of this office? 

Mr. Witson. That would be a very difficult question to answer 
with preciseness, sir. There was a reduction in force which occurred 
while Mr. Lourie was Under Secretary of State. Part of that was 
initiated, I believe, by the Department of State, and another part of 
it was initiated by the Congress through a rather substantial cut in 
appropriations. 

Mr. Gross. Well, how many? 

Mr. Witson. As I recall, the overall figure was about 20 percent. 

Mr. Gross. At that time did you lose USIA? 

Mr. Wiison. USIA and TCA both were transferred out of the 
Department of State. 

Mr. Gross. Are you claiming that as a part of your reduction? 

Mr. Witson. No, sir. 

Mr. Gross. I did not think you would. 

Why did Mr. Lourie resign and the Heller Associates ask that their 
contract be terminated? 

Mr. Wiison. That I could not say, sir. I presume that Mr. Lourie 
resigned because he wanted to get back to his business organization. 

Mr. Gross. Well, it is alleged by the Heller Associates that this 
was due to a lack of interest in making improvements in the State 
Department. Do you know anything about that? 

Mr. Witson. No, sir; I am sorry, I do not. 

Mr. Gross. Have you read the Heller report? 

Mr. Witson. Yes, sir; I have. 

Mr. Gross. I have page 3 of the report here, and the language in 
it is pretty clear. Yet, you have read it and you know nothing about 
it? 

Mr. Wixson. No, sir. 

Mr. Gross. Have you transferred your warehouse operations to 
the GSA? 

Mr. Witson. I believe we have; yes, sir, in New York. 

Mr. Gross. Well, what did you save’ 

Mr. Witson. What do you mean, sir? 

Mr. Gross. By the transfer? 

Mr. Witson. I cannot tell you what the dollar savings were there 
without referring to our records. 
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(The information referred to is as follows:) 


The Department of State accepted in principle the recommendation of the 
Heller Associates that the Department’s warehouses in New York and Washington 
be consolidated with those maintainéd by the General Services Administration. 
On June 30, 1954, the warehouse maintained by the Department in New York 
City for the provision of supplies and equipment to Foreign Service posts through- 
out the world was discontinued and full responsibility for this function was 
transferred to the General Ser. ices Administration. The Department no longer 
maintains a warehouse in New York City. The savings resulting from this transfer 
were estimated by the Department to be $113,185. Additional savings of $38,214 
were achieved through reduction of inventory levels. Consolidation of the 
Department’s Washington warehouse with that of GSA was found not to be 
feasible since the General Services Administration could not accept the respon- 
sibility for providing a “retail” service to the many delivery points which would be 
required because of the dispersal of the Department’s Washington offices in more 
than 20 separate buildings in various parts of the city. However, improvements 
were made in the location of the warehouse for the Department's use in Washing- 
ton, as well as in procedures for stocking and distributing the supplies and forms 
required in the various offices. 

In citing the savings made through the Heller Associates’ recommendations, it 
must be stressed that these economies do not represent reductions below the 
existing appropriation level at that time. One of the principal purposes of the 
Heller survey was to assist the Department in finding methods to save money in 
order to enable it to continue operations under the drastically reduced appro- 
priations available. The warehouse consolidation and reduction in inventories 
was one of the means whereby the Department was able to cut its expenses back 
to the level reauired under reduced appropriations. 

The Heller Associates recommended that the Department discontinue the use 
of the United States Despatch Agency for handling the freight-forwarding services 
in connection with the shipment of personal packages to personnel assigned to 
foreign posts. This is one of the recommendations in the Heller Survey which 
still remains under consideration by the Department. No final decision has yet 
been made regarding this matter. However, it should be emphasized that the 
Department does not pay the actual transportation or freight charges on such 
shipments if they exceed the allowance provided for transportation of the personal 
and household effects of employees at the time of their transfer from post to post. 
Such freight charges are paid by the employees concerned. The only service 
rendered by the Despatch Agency is that of a freight-forwarding agent. It has 
been estimated that this service costs an average of $7.50 per shipment. 

A number of the other recommendations made by the Heller Associates in the 
course of their survey have been put into effect by the Department. These fall 
principally in the field of administrative procedures (procurement, communica- 
tions, ete.). It has been estimated that savings in fiscal year 1955 resulting from 
these recommendations amount to $500,128. A proportion of these savings 
would accrue to the other agencies which reimburse the Department for the 
services rendered. Actual savings to the Department of State itself have been 
computed at $328,746. 


Mr. Gross. Have you continued your forms review program? 

Mr. Witson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gross. How many forms have been eliminated? 

Mr. Wixson. I would have to furnish that information for the 
record, sir. 

(The information is as follows:) 

As of November 1, 1955, a total of 312 forms had been eliminated with conse- 
quent savings estimated at $3,580. 

Mr. Gross. What have you done in order to reduce the number of 
packages transported through the United States Despatch Agency 
free of charge? 

Mr. Witson. There have been steps taken there, sir, but there are 
some problems which still exist. If you would like to go into that, 
perhaps it should be done in executive session. 
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Mr. Gross. Well, I do not know whether the chairman wants to go 
into executive session or not at this time. It is difficult for me to 
understand why we should have to go into executive session on a 
question of that kind. 

Mr. Davis. If you think it is worth while and want to pursue that 
line of questioning, we can go into executive session. 

Mr. Gross. Let us see how this hearing progresses first. 

Mr. Davis. Very well, if that is all right with you. 

Mr. Gross. I would like to know why this fairly minor function of 
the International Educational Exchange Service was selected, espe- 
cially since it was programed for a reduction to about 200 employees. 

Will you tell us about that. and also give us a statement as to what 
the International Educational] Exchange Service is? 

Mr. Witson. Mr. Chairman, I have with me Mr. John French, 
who is the deputy team captain on this particular survey. I would 
like to refer the latter portion of the question to Mr. French. 

As to the reasons why IES was selected. it was an area where there 
was a great deal of interest in the State Department and. frankly, by 
other agencies and by the Congress of the United States. There had 
been action taken there in order to get started on our whole survey 
program. It seemed like a very logical place to start. They could 
kill, in effect, two birds with one stone and get a little experience under 
their belt. It is not, I do not believe, a tiny part of the Department 
of State here in Washington. It runs between 3 and 4 percent of our 
personnel in Washington, and is a rather substantial unit. 

The next area where we intend to move in within the Department 
of State is in the administrative area where we have a much larger 
proportion of people, and where undoubtedly the reduction possibili- 
ties will be somewhat more dramatic than they will be under the IES 
survey. 

However, if I might, I would like to ask Mr. French to answer the 
balance of the question, sir. 

Mr. Frencn. I would like to say in the beginning that the educa- 
tional exchange program is not a new program. It has been going on 
for some number of years, and it has found expression in a number of 
different. governmental agencies. For example, the ICA is engaged in 
the exchange of people from the United States to foreign countries and 
back again to the United States. 

Mr. Gross. You are saying that we are running two programs: is 
that correct? 

Mr. Frencu. That is what I am leading up to. 

Mr. Gross. Yes. 

Mr. Frencn. The problem that we are actually facing therefore is 
one now of attempting to consolidate the total overall program. of 
exchange of persons into a one-unit program, if it is thought feasible 
to do so. As a result, within the last few weeks we have set up a 
committee and Dr. Morrill will head up this committee to actually 
study this whole program of exchange of students, specialists, and 
others. It is related to the old point 4 program. This Government is 
also sending specialists overseas under that program. 

Dr. Morrill is coming in on the 16th of this month, as a matter of 
fact, to head up a study which will have as its purpose the stream- 
lining of the whole exchange program. 
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Now, out of that we hope within the next 2 or 3 months to have that 
study completed, and then we will actually be in a position to make 
some real recommendations as to whether there is any overlapping or 
whether there is any duplication, or if there should be one Government 
sponsored program in the Nation for that purpose, or what it should 
be. We are not at this time able to make recommendations. 

Now, as to why we selected it, I believe Mr. Wilson should answer 
that. Perhaps he has already covered it. 

Mr. WI.son. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frencn. We have selected the IES program for our survey. 
It involves a comparatively small group in the Department with a 
budget calling for 233 people in the Washington office to work on this 
overall exchange program. We will expend around $20 million for 
this particular program. 

Mr. Gross. You say the number of employees is small or the 
amount of money spent, $20 million, is small, or both? 

Mr. Frencn. Well, frankly, we have not arrived at an optimum 
figure for either personnel or dollars in our thinking. 

Mr. Gross. Do you presently think that is small? 

Mr. Frencu. I am frank to tell vou that there has been a great 
deal of effort from the President, the Vice President and others, in 
their excursions across the world seeking the expansion of the exchange 
program. 

Mr. Gross. What is the purpose of it? 

Mr. Frencu. The purpose of the exchange program is that through- 
out the world we have found we can obtain a greater knowledge of 
international affairs by sending specialists of various kinds and stu- 
dents and others to foreign countries. We have some 64 countries 
right now, I think it is, to which we are sending various people. 
They go in and learn the ways of the people there, and then, in turn, 
they send their people over here to learn our ways. Most of the 
people, I might say, are coming from abroad over to ‘the United States 
to learn our system of doing things, and our techniques, and so forth; 
Out of that it is thought we will obtain ve ry beneficial results. 

We are not yet involved in that program with Russia or the satellite 
countries, but we are involved in this program with the free world. 
Our yr a is that it is one of the most important instruments——— 

Mr. Gross. Can you point to any real accomplishment on the part 
of the international educational exchange program which we might 
consider? Take, for example, students coming to this country from 
the Middle East. Can you point to any real accomplishments? 

Mr. Frencn. Well, I am not in a position right now to just lay out 
specifics, because they are somewhat, we will say, in the abstract. 
However, I think over a period of time we will have to admit to 
ourselves that the exchange and the mixing of peoples has brought 
about a real, honest-to-goodness improvement in international rela- 
tionships. I think it is inevitable that that will occur, and I think it 
is occurring today. It has been occurring, and it has been proven 
over the past few years by the support it has been given by President 
Eisenhower and by others on down the line to the effect that it is a 
very effective program. 

Mr. Gross. Yes; it seems to be paying poor dividends in the 
Middle East. We have had a number of Chinese students over here; 
have we not? 
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Mr. Frencu. That is right. 

Mr. Gross. Just about all of them wanted to go back to China; did 
they not? 

Mr. Frencu. Well, I dare say there are problems. 

Mr. Gross. I am now speaking of Red China, and not Nationalist 
China. 

Mr. Frencn. We are not carrying on exchange programs with Red 
China. 

Mr. Gross. We have had students from China in this country, 
and most of those students wanted to return to Red China. 

Mr. Frencu. Those students were here about 5 years ago, or before 
the war, anyway. Those students were already here. We have not 
had any exchange of students with Red China since the war. 

Some 6 or 8 months ago we tried to work out a method for the 
Chinese students who wanted to go back to Red China but that is 
not a part of our exchange program. The only exchange program 
which we carry on is with the free world at the present time. I might 
say, however, that as a result of the Geneva meeting, which is going 
on, this problem is being considered. There is a problem of the 
exchange of persons between our country and the foreign countries, 
particularly between Russia and the satellite countries. It is one of 
the very big problems that they are discussing at the Geneva Con- 
ference at this very moment. 

Mr. Gross. When I asked you for a statement I expected to get a 
lot of glittering generalities about this particular program, and I was 
not disappointed. I will say that. 

Mr. Davis. Will you yield for a question? 

Mr. Gross. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. Was this woman who was released over there as a 
prisoner last week, I believe it was, who was a native of New York, 
who came back fully brainwashed and who said that the Communists 
were fine people—she had confessed to being a spy and all of that 
was she one of your exchange students? 

Mr. Frencu. Really, I do not know anything about that. I am 
sorry I do not have that information. 

Mr. Davis. Well, you read it in the papers, did you not? 

Mr. Frencu. I read it in the papers; yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. It happened, did it not, and did it not say that she 
was an exchange student? 

Mr. Frencu. I read that in the paper, that she was an exchange 
student, but I am not in a position to give any more information. 

Mr. Gross. Do you hire interpreters in connection with the edu- 
cational exchange program? 

Mr. Frencu. Actually, when a team of people come from, we will 
say, Germany, over here, and when we have to send them out across 
the United States, we send interpreters along with them. That is 
right. 

Mr. Gross. The same thing happens when Americans go overseas? 
You hire interpreters over there; is that right? 

Mr. Frencu. No; I do not think we hire any interpreters overseas. 
As a matter of fact, all of the work which is done overseas is done 
through the USILA, which agency actually acts as our liaison or leg- 
man over there. We, ourselves, do not have the responsibility. 

Mr. Gross. What do you pay these interpreters? 
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Mr. Frencu. As a matter of fact, we have some interpreters going 
out right now with the Russian journalists, and we are paying them, 
it seems to me, about $15 or $20 a day. 

Mr. Gross. That is per diem plus expenses? 

Mr. Frencu. That is per diem plus expenses; yes, sir, if I remember 
the figures right. 

Mr. Gross. That would be true 7 days a week, I assume. What 
other personnel do you hire in connection with this program? 

Mr. Frencu. In our own shop we have about 204 people. We 
hire, actually, two basic types of people. One type is a group of 
technicians and planners who are developing the program throughout 
the world. They are the ones who actually handle the financial end 
of the program. 

Then we have another group that actually operates the program. 
We have one group which operates the specialist functions, and the 
leader groups, and so forth, across the world, with the 64 countries 
with which we are now operating. 

Mr. Gross. Is it this outfit here which finances the student ex- 
change program in foreign countries whereby foreign students are 
sent from one country to another at the expense of the American 
taxpayer, or is that the ICA? 

Mr. Frencu. That is not our program; that is not the State De- 
partment program. 

Mr. Gross. You do not finance the sending of students from one 
school in one foreign country to a school or a university in another 
foreign country? 

Mr. Frencu. No, sir. 

Mr. Gross. You do not do that? 

Mr. Frencu. No, sir; not to my knowledge. However, I must 
make this statement: 

I have just taken over the business of these affairs within the last 4 
weeks, and I am not too familiar with the ramifications of it. 

Mr. Gross. You do not know whether we hire American teachers in 
those foreign universities and colleges to teach American history and 
American civilization, or whether foreigners are paid out of American 
taxpayer funds to teach American history and civilization in those 
schools? 

Mr. Frencu. I do not know. 

Mr. Witson. We would be glad to check and furnish the statement 
for the record, and explain whether that is our program or not. 

(The information is as follows:) 

The International Educational Exchange Service makes grants to some Ameri- 
can professors to teach American studies or other subjects as the awarding of these 
grants further the advancement of United States objectives. No grants are 
awarded to foreign professors to teach in foreign universities. 

Mr. Gross. What was your occupation before you took over this 
job? 

Mr. Frencu. I was with the Budget Office down in the State 
Department, and then I took over the Public Affairs Executive Office 
for the public affairs area, exclusive of the IES program. 

Mr. Gross. How long have you been in the State Department? 

Mr. Frencu. Five years. 

Mr. Gross. Are you carrying on an international educational 
exchange program in Great Britain? 
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Mr. Frencu. That is right. 

Mr. Gross. Why? 

Mr. Frencu. It is a Fulbright program. It was passed by the 
Congress. 

Mr. Gross. It does not necessarily have to apply to Great Britain; 
does it? 

Does the law specify it has to apply to Great Britain? 

Mr. Frencu. Great Britain is one of the areas. Again, I would 
rather furnish this information for the record, because I did not 
realize this type of question was going to be asked, and I am not in a 
position to testifv in behalf of the operations of the exchange program, 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE SERVICE 


The educational exchange program with the United Kingdom is carried out 
under authority of the Smith-Mundt Act (Public Law 402, 80th Cong.), signed 
January 27, 1948, and the Fulbright Act (Public Law 584, 79th Cong.). An 
executive agreement under the Fulbright Act was signed on September 22, 1948. 
This agreement made available the equivalent of $5 million to be used at aa annual 
rate not to exceed $1 million. On May 23, 1955, the agreement was extended for 
a period of 4 years. 

Since the program became operational in 1949, exchanges have totaled between 
500 and 800 annually. For the fiscal year 1955 the amount of $1,038,423 was 
obligated for 749 exchanges. Of this amount, $998,327 was.in pounds sterling 
under the Fulbright Act. For the fiscal year 1956, the amount of $940,452 has 
been allocated for 636 exchanges. Of this amount, $900,000 is in pounds sterling 
under the Fulbright Act. 


Mr. Gross. Does not all of this deal with manpower utilization? 
Mr. Frencu. The particular assignment which we had was a study 


of the IES program as it relates to what is going on at the present 
time in the State Department itself. We have not gone into the 
field operations. At the present time what we have been doing down 
in our office, is, first, to make an analysis of the administration in the 
actual operation of the State Department. We are going to make 
an analysis of the specific functions that are being done, and we will 
make a job-by-job analysis of every job there. We have that in 
process at the present time. 

Mr. Gross. However, vou have this staff for the purpose of carry- 
ing out this international educational exchange service, or whatever 
vou call it; is that correct? 

Mr. Frencu. We have a staff of 204 people, as you mentioned, 
right at the present time. 

Mr. Gross. For the life of me I do not understand why we are 
carrying on that kind of program in Great Britain and Australia, and 
various other places over the world. 

Are there any in Yugoslavia? Are you carrying on any kind of a 
program in Yugoslavia? 

Mr. Frencu. No, sir; we are not carrying on a program, if | 
remember correctly, in Yugoslavia at the present time. 

Mr. Gross. This international educational program which is set up 
for your survey, and the only one you referred to here, comes under 
what division in the State Department? Is that the Division of 
Public Affairs? 

Mr. Frencu. It is the public affairs area, and Mr. MeCardle, 
Assistant Secretary, handles it. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. who? 
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Mr. Frencu. Mr. McCardle, Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs, 
has under his jurisdiction the educational exchange program. 

Mr. Gross. What other outfits operate under Mr. McCardle? 

Mr. Frencu. We have the News Division, which involves some 23 
people. 

Mr. Gross. News? 

Mr. Frencu. Yes; that covers radio, television, and all contacts 
with the press. 

Mr. Gross. In other words, State Department propaganda? 

Mr. Frencu. As a matter of fact, we made a study of that for the 
Byrd committee, and for the Moss committee, and others. Actually, 
there are only some 20 people engaged in the State Department with 
getting out pamphlets or anything of that kind, and we get out these 
pamphlets simply because we have to get them out. We get out, for 
example, background statements on United States foreign policy. 
These requests come principally from within the Department and not 
outside the Department. 

Mr. Gross. Is UNESCO involved in this program? 

Mr. Frencu. The UNESCO Relations Staff has a staff of some 23 
people under the jurisdiction of Mr. MeCardle. 

Mr. Gross. Who is Chairman of the National Commission of 
UNESCO? 

Mr. Frencu. I think Mr. Gibbons is, sir. 

Mr. Gross. You said there were some 23 employees in his division? 


) 


Mr. Frencu. There are 23 eer on Mr. MeCardle’s staff, 


who handle those functions. Actually, it is the secretariat for the 
100-man commission which was set up ivy el 
Mr. Gross. Now, vou are referring to what? Are you referring 


to the United States National Commission for UNESCO? 

Mr. Frencu. That is right. 

Mr. Gross. The propaganda agency for UNESCO? 

Mr. Frencu. It is set up by law. 

Mr. Gross. Well, that is neither here nor there, as to whether it is 
set up by law or not. 

How many employees of the State Department in addition to this 
national Chairman were used in an effort to get the endorsement of 
the American Legion for UNESCO? Can you tell me about that? 

Mr. Frencn. I could not tell you anything about that. 

Mr. Gross. Of course, you know that some of these employees 
were used, do vou not, to bring pressure upon the American Legion 
convention in Florida in October to endorse UNESCO? 

Mr. Frencu. I would not commit myself to that effect; no, sir. 
I do not know whether any pressure was used by any people to do that. 

1 actually do not know. 

Mr. Gross. Do I understand that the Office of the Controller in 
the State Department is comparatively new? 

Mr. Witson. Yes, sir; it is. It was established as a result of Public 
Law 250 of the first session of the present Congress, and Mr. Carpenter 
was sworn in, as | recall, in August, and was given the title of Assistant 
Secretary of State, Controller. Immediately prior to that time he was 
not an Assistant Secretary of State, but in essence performed the 
comparable functions. 

Mr. Gross. How many people are emploved in the Controller’s 
office? 
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Mr. Wixson. In his particular office at the present time he has 19 
people. 

Mr. Gross. What would you say were the duties of the Controller? 

Mr. Witson. He has jurisdiction, sir, over the Office of Personnel, 
the Office of the Budget, Office of Finance, Office of Foreign Buildings 
Operation, Office of General Services, Office of Special Services, and 
he has a few other small staffs that all report to him. 

Mr. Gross. How many people were cut off the State Department 
payroll when this office was organized? 

Mr. Witson. When this office was organized, to my knowledge, 
there were none that were cut off, sir. 

Mr. Gross. Why not? 

Mr. Witson. The office was not set up to arbitrarily cut off people, 
sir. The office was set up to institute additional control and to 
increase the efficiency of the administrative area. 

Mr. Gross. What has all this efficiency resulted in, if it is not 
reflected in less personnel in the State Department, neither here nor 
abroad? 

What has it resulted in? 

Mr. Witson. It results simply in this: With the same number of 
people you have the ability to do a more effective job. 

Mr. Gross. Well, how much more effective is the job, or jobs? 

Mr. Wiuson. I think I can give you one illustration: At one time 
the telegraphic traffic was so heavy that very frankly it was taking 
an undue proportion of time to decode the messages, with the result 
that the Department of State and the other governmental agencies 
dependent upon us for information did not receive clear copies of those 
messages promptly. 

Through certain administrative action taken by Mr. Carpenter 
the length of time that it took to decode those messages was cut 
down very measurably. That is a specific example of increasing the 
efficiency and the effectiveness. 

Mr. Gross. If you are able to save time, why can you not reduce 
manpower? 

Mr. Witson. If you want to leave the message uncoded for X 
period of time; ves. 

Mr. Gross. I thought vou said that through certain practices 
which were instituted that vou could decode faster? 

Mr. Witson. I did, but all that does is to cut the amount of time 
which an uncoded message remains in the Department before it is 
decoded, and put in the clear, and placed on somebody ’s desk. On 
some occasions if a real hot message came in and had to lie around 
for 6 or 7 hours, it could have rather severe repercussions. 

Mr. Gross. You cannot give this subcommittee a target to shoot 
at with respect to reducing personnel? 

Mr. Winson. No, sir. 

Mr. Gross. Well, I will have to say to you what I said to the 
Veterans’ Administration: As one member of this subcommittee, | 
certainly will insist that you be brought up here again next vear so 
that we may find out what you are doing and try to get vou to coop- 
erate in this program of reducing personnel. 

That is all I have at this time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Murray? 

Mr. Murray. No questions. 
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Mr. Davis. Mr. Henderson? 

Mr. Henperson. Are there any functions in contemplation of 
being eliminated by the State Department—any present functions? 

Mr. Witson. Well, yes; contingent upon—well, let us just say 
“To.” 

The refugee relief program is due to phase out, as I recall, on De- 
cember 31, 1956. Now, that is a function that as of this time, we 
believe, will be eliminated. 

Now, it could well be that our judgment might be changed by 
Congress. 

Mr. Henprrson. That is one observation that I wanted to hear, 
because it seems to me that for the most part of the functions that 
are added or maintained in any particular department of Govern- 
ment are maintained more or less at the instance and request of a 
Department rather than at the instance or request of any part of 
Congress itself. Of course, it depends upon the will of Congress; I 
realize that. 

One of the freshest bit of news which has come out of Washington 
within a generation came out not long ago, to the effect that there was 
a definite program of economy about to take place. I think if it had 
not happened suddenly that possibly it would not have taken place, 
and there would not have been the reduction of manpower that there 
has been. However, by the time everyone recovered his breath and 
saw what was happening—that some of these empires were tumbling 
and some of the bureaus were being demanned and that economy for 
the benefit of the people actually was being accomplished—there 
seemed to be a very definite hard core of determination that it was 
not going to happen any longer. 

For this last 3 days we have listened here to several reams of 
testimony in which there is a definite indication there is not going to 
be any further reduction in personnel. On the other hand, it appears 
that new functions are going to be added or recommendations are 
being made that it is necessary to maintain functions, and that the 
empires are not going to be demanned but are going to be rebuilt 
instead. 

I would like to suggest that it would come as good news to the 
people of this country if the departments would continue in the plan 
that was inaugurated when this administration took over, to econo- 
mize and reduce manpower. 

Although the problems of the Department of State are particularly 
difficult, it would come as a grand round of news to the people of 
America if they could hear that the Department of State, which in 
my mind, andas I have observed, has been one of the toughest, insofar 
as manpower is concerned, is going of its own determination and pro- 
gram to put some plan into effect whereby it can effect an overall 
reduction. 

I note that the Secretary of the Treasury under date of October 24 
sent a notice to the heads of the bureaus of the Treasury Department 
outlining about five ideas and plans. He is requesting the heads of 
his bureaus to put these five ideas or plans into effect: 

Review the pros and cons of each formal or informal nonadopted recommenda- 


tion which affects economies anywhere in the Department, looking toward 
adoption or toward extension of valid reasons for nonadoption. 
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Review the organizational structure and combine or eliminate organizational 
segments including field installations wherever economies can be effected and 
adequate and essential service continued. 

Review each program function, activity, and operation and discontinue, com- 
bine, curtail, simplify, and delegate authority to use to the maximum degree 
possible, consistent with essential requirements and good management practices. 

Review the products produced in commercial-type services performed, with a 
view to discontinuing types not absolutely essential and have others produced or 
performed by commercial firms where economies can be effected. 

Determine the need for printing and reproduction work, report, work forms, 
equipment, communications, supplies, personnel, and so forth, and eliminate or 
curtail where feasible 


There are five very definite ideas which have come from one of the 
departments of our Government, and which would come as a welcome 
bit of news to the people of the United States if another Department 
should come up with some concrete ideas. 

Might I suggest that one of those ideas be to review the present 
functions, and to come forward to Congress next January with some 
ideas of removing some unneeded functions and with a definite deter- 
mination that no new functions are going to be added. 

Has there been any program suggested by your Department in line 
with the ideas that the Secretary of the Treasury has disseminated to 
the heads of the various bureaus in that Department? 

Mr. Witson. Yes, sir; on October 21 Mr. Henderson, the Deputy 
Under Secretary for Administration, dispatched a memorandum to 
each of the responsible officials in each area of the Department of 
State, which I would be delighted to furnish for the record, sir, not as 
comprehensive as the Treasury Department directive, but it goes very 
much in the same direction. 

Mr. Henpverson. I think it would be most helpful. 

Mr. Witson. Thank you, sir. 

OcToBER 21, 1955 
Memorandum for: ARA—Mr. Holland. 
KUR—Mr. Merchant. 
FE—Mr. Robertson. 
NEA—Mr. Allen. 
IO—Mr. Wilcox. 
E—Mr. Kalijarvi. 

P—Mr. McCardle. 

A—Mr. Carpenter. 

H—Mr. Morton. 

L—Mr. Phleger. 

S/P—Mr. Bowie. 
SCA—Mr. McLeod. 


R—Mr. Armstrong. 
S/S—Mr. Barnes. 
Subject: Manpower utilization program. 

In keeping with the expressed purpose of the President and the Congress to 
achieve maximum economy, it is the Department’s policy to make certain that 
wise and prudent use is made of funds available to the Department. Adherence 
to this policy is a continuing responsibility of the respective officials in charge of 
each major area of the Department. You are requested to make certaia that all 
necessary steps are being taken with respect to the operations under your juris- 
diction to fulfill this continuing responsibility. 

In applying the Department’s policy in your area, it is requested that the follow- 
ing steps be taken: 

(1) Make certain that each vacancy requiring outside recruitinent is reviewed 
by responsible officers to determine that the position is essential; 

(2) Review the work activities of personnel already on the rolls to make certain 
most effective use of personnel is being achieved. In this connection you are re- 
quested to initiate a review of the activities of your area and to advise the ‘‘A” 
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area of anv changes in position requirements resulting from introduction of im- 
proved procedu res, elimination of unnecessary work activities, elimination of any 
overlapping of functions or similar improvements which will make possible the 
release of any personnel for assignment to other essential work. The first such 
report should be submitted within the next 60 days. 

Loy W. HENDERSON, 

Mr. Henperson. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Davis. I want to commend you for the opening statement 
which you made, and say that I thoroughly concur in the sentiments 
that you expressed. 

Mr. Henperson. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Rers. I have just a few brief questions. 

I believe you give a figure of 21,508 as being the personnel of the 
Department of State. Is that about right? 

Mr. Witson. Yes, sir; that is as of August 31. 

Mr. Rees. Do those figures that you submit here include the people 
who are reimbursed from other agencies? 

Mr. Witson. These figures do; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rees. To what degree? 

Mr. Wiuson. As I recall, we receive reimbursement of about 37 
percent. 

Mr. Rers. So, 37 percent, then, of the funds required to take care 
of this 21,508 people are reimbursed? 

Mr. Witson. That is right; ves, sir. 

Mr. Rees. What is the sms allest organizational unit that you have? 
I think you mentioned the IES program, did you not? 

Mr. Witson. I mentioned it as one; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rees. You described that as being one of the larger units, I 
think, when you talked about it. What is a small one? 

Mr. Witson. Well, we have the Controller’s Office, for example, 
with 19 people. The Assistant Secretary for Congressional Relations 
has 20 people. 

Mr. Rees. What is that one? 

Mr. Witson. The Assistant Secretary for Congressional Relations. 

Mr. Rees. What is that? 

Mr. Wiison. That is Mr. Morton’s office, sir. 

Mr. Rees. Assistant Secretary of Congressional Relations? 

Mr. Witson. That is an office which was suggested by the Hoover 
Commission report on 1949. It has a staff of 20 people. The legal 
adviser has 92 people; the Assistant Secretarv, Economic Affairs, 235; 
Assistant Secretary, Inter-American Affairs, 106; Assistant Secretary, 
Far Eastern Affairs, 134; NEA, 127; the Controller’s Office, 19; the 
Foreign Service Institute, 66, and then vou have a number of units 
which are under the Office of the Assistant Secretary of State—Con- 
troller, as offices. 

Mr. Rees. Let us put it this way: Each unit has a head; is that 
right? Each one of those units has a head. 

Mr. Witson. These units that I have read you. Most of these 
units which I have read are headed by an Assistant Secretary of State. 

Mr. Rees. I see. 

Mr. Witson. Some of the component parts of the administrative 
area—that is, the Controller’s Section—such as the Office of Budget, 
which has 42 people, is smaller; also, the Office of Finance with 135 
Those are the units that are smaller than the particular function which 
we picked out, sir 
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Mr. Rees. The criticism has come to my attention that your 
agency is divided into not only departments, but into units, that each 
one has a unit head, and that the unit head has assistants or deputy 
assistants and what have you. I just wondered if you think vou need 
all of them as separate units. 

Is there no way by which you can work that out and combine them 
a little, or what? You have spread them out within the last 7 or 8 
years. You have spread out all over the place. 

Mr. Wixtson. Most of the things which I have read here are as a 
direct result of a management survey conducted by the Hoover 
Commission. 

Mr. Rees. You mean the Hoover Commission is responsible for 
that? 

Mr. Witson. For part of it; ves, sir. 

Mr. Ress. Is that right? 

Mr. Witson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ress. | would like to read the Hoover Commission report on 
the language there. 

Mr. Witson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gross. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Rees. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gross. Did the Hoover Commission recommend the present 
move in Congress to put on still another Assistant or Under Secretary, 
xr whatever he is? 

Mr. Wiison. No, sir; that was the Wriston Committee. 

Mr. Gross. They recommended that one? 

Mr. Witson. Yes, sir: and I believe if vou check the Heller Asso- 
ciates Report, vou will find they also recommended it. 

Mr. Gross. Did that go through Congress, or was it killed over in 
the Senate? 

Mr. Witson. No, sir; it is through. 

Mr. Gross. It is ga 

Mr. Witson. Yes, sl 

Mr. Gross. So, vou eee still another Assistant or Under Secretary, 
with a nice, fat staff to serve him? 

Mr. Witsox. We have now a Deputy Under Secretary of State for 
Administration; ves, sir. 

Mr. Gross. For administration? 

Mr. Witson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gross. On a permanent basis? 

Mr. Wintson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gross. The other one was for 2 years. 

Mr. Witson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gross. Things have a habit of becoming permanent which 
start out to be temporary; do they not? 

Mr. Witson. That happened in this instance; yes, sir, but again, 
I point out that this was a recommendation of both the Heller Asso- 
ciates and of the Wriston committee, and both were brought in for 
the purpose of surveying the administrative area of the Department 
of State. 

Mr. Rees. You talked about the manpower utilization unit pres- 
ently being establishe d. 

Mr. Witson. Yes, sir: this is a ve ry recent de ‘velopme nt, Sil. 

Mr. Rees. Is that a sort of a survey also, or what? 
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Mr. Wixson. Well, it will be, if you will, a departmental arm to 
go through the various units of the Department of State and to assist 
in an unbiased way in determining whether the personnel utilized in 
that particular area are actually needed as your committee suggests. 

Mr. Rees. It occurred to me that that might have come by reason 
of a request from the chairman of this subcommittee. 

Mr. Witson. I initiated the action on that, I think, on August 5. 
We had discussed it prior to that time, but it could very well be that 
this committee’s interest in that particular phase has been of assistance 
in getting rather prompt approval of it. 

Mr. Rees. I am not asking that this committee get credit for it, 
but I am inclined to think that if the request were made by this com- 
mittee that you examine your manpower in any way it had some—— 

Mr. Witson. It had a very beneficial result, sir. 

Mr. Rees. It is rather interesting that it happened at the same 
time. 

What is being done with respect to integrating these agencies you 
talked about today with the State Department—ICA, IES, and so on? 

Mr. Witson. The situation with the ICA is that the Department 
and ICA are operating at the present time in effect as two agencies 
reporting to the Secretary of State. 

As of the present moment there have been no steps taken to effect 
the integration of the, you might say, two departments. 

Under instructions from the White House I believe that Mr. 
Hollister and the Department of State are supposed to come up by 
December 31, 1955, with their plans on the future organizational 
relationship between the two agencies. Therefore for the moment 
the matter of integration of the ICA and the Department of State is 
a matter which is under study jointly by ICA and the Department of 
State. 

Mr. Rees. I understand it is being recommended. What is your 
suggestion? 

Mr. Witson. This, sir, is being handled topside. I don’t know 
what recommendations are apt to come forward. 

Mr. Rees. You are not in a position to tell us what you think? 

Mr. Witson. No, sir. 

Mr. Gross. What do you mean by topside? 

Mr. Witson. From the Deputy Under Secretary for Administra- 
tion’s office working in conjunction with Mr. Hollister’s office. 

Mr. Gross. You are an Under Secretary of State; are you not? 

Mr. Witson. No, sir. I am a Deputy Assistant Secretary. 

Mr. Gross. So you are not topside? 

Mr. Witson. No, sir. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. French, do you know if any State Department 
personnel helped prepare the so-called Murphy committee whitewash 
of UNESCO which was disseminated at the American Legion con- 
vention? 

Mr. Frencu. I do not know of any State Department personnel 
which assisted in it. I personally do not know of any. 

Mr. Gross. You have no knowledge of that at all? 

Mr. Frencn. On the Murphy report on UNESCO, I played no 
part in it and know nothing about it. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Wilson, you have had a good many surveys made 
of the State Department by various organizations, including Heller & 
Associates? 
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Mr. Witson. Yes. 

Mr. Gross. What established criteria does the Department follow 
before a contract is awarded to an outside concern to make a manage- 
ment survey? 

Mr. Wixson. I couldn’t tell you the specific criteria, sir. The 
Department has been extremely sparing in making contracts with 
outside management firms. I know of only 2 such reports in the 
last 4 or 5 years. It would be not more than three. 

I do know— 

Mr. Gross. In the last 4 or 5 years? 

Mr. Witson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gross. That is almost one a year; is it not? 

Mr. Witson. Not quite, sir. That is about 1 every 1% years. 

I do know when Mr. Lourie came into the Department of State he 
was most anxious to have an expert management firm come in and 
look at the whole administrative area which was going to be the area 
over which he had supervision. 

He had previously in private business had very gratifying results 
with an outside management firm taking a good look-see, and he was 
convinced that those same beneficial results would accrue to the De- 
partment of State. 

Mr. Gross. You of your own personal knowledge have no idea of 
the criteria? 

Mr. Witson. I do not, sir. 

Mr. Gross. Going back to the dispatch of parcels, it seems about 
7,000 shipments were made where the individuals paid nothing. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. Witson. I believe those are the figures quoted in the Heller 
report; yes, sir. 

Mr. Gross. You didn’t want to go into executive session to tell us 
that discontinuance of that kind of a deal might impair the morale of 
employees? 

Mr. Witson. No, sir. 

Mr. Gross. You had something else in mind? 

Mr. Witson. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Gross. Heller & Associates say it has not been discontinued 
because of the feeling in the State Department that it might impair 
morale. What would happen if we permitted the transportation of 
parcels for all the personnel in the Air Force? 

I hope you get this business stopped because it is wholly unfair to 
other people stationed overseas. 

That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. French, do you know anything about what pam- 
phlets or booklets on educational subjects are distributed from 
UNESCO to the National Education Association, and whic h are dis- 
tributed from there to the schools throughout the country‘ 

Mr. Frencu. I know that there is a small budget set aside, a few 
thousand dollars in relationship to total Government expenditures, 
which UNESCO used to purchase and write pamphlets on UNESCO 
problems, and those are sent out through the United States. 

Mr. Davis. Through the educational departments to the schools? 
They are prepared especially for distribution to the schools? 

Someone gave me about a year ago, I suppose, a dozen, at least 
quite a number, of pamphlets and little booklets prepared by UNESCO 
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which were distributed, as I recall it, to the NEA, National Educa- 
tional Association, and from there to schools and schoolteachers; do 
you know about that? 

Mr. Frencn. I can only say this: Undoubtedly when they dis- 
tribute pamphlets from UNESCO they use various vehicles. en 
they used the National Educational Association for a vehicle, I don’t 
know, but I would imagine they did. 

Mr. Davis. Do you have samples of those booklets or pamphlets 
in vour office? 

Mr. Frencu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Would you send me a copy of every one of them? 

Mr. Frencu. I will send you a copy. I have copies, I think, of 
practically everything that was in there. 

Mr. Gross. Would you also send me a copy of those publications, 
particularly the one circulated in the schools of California? 

Mr. Frencu. I don’t know the exact distribution. Undoubtedly 
there were some in California. I will send you the distributions and 
pamphlets. 

Mr. Davis. Do you have someone who can send them to my office 
early this afternoon? 

Mr. Frencu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gross. This United States National Commission for UNESCO, 
in your own opinion do you think that is a necessary commission? 

Mr. Frencu. Really I am in no position to answer that at all, 
Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. Why should there be a United States National Com- 
mission for UNESCO to propagandize UNESCO in this country if 
it is a worthwhile organization? 

Mr. Frencu. This is a matter of law. The law set up a 100-man 
commission and the 100-man commission has been operating within 
the law. 

Mr. Gross. I question that in view of the fact that there is also 
provision in the law which states that money appropriated by Congress 
shall not be used to propagandize for a w orld government. I question 
whether it is operating entirely under the law, or whether it has in the 
past, at least; let me put it that way. 

Mr. Davis. Anything further? 

Mr. Gross. That. is all. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you very much, gentlemen, for coming over. 
We appreciate the information. 

The committee will adjourn until 1:30. 

(Whereupon the committee adjourned at 12:30 p. m. until 1:30 
p. m. of the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The subcommittee reconvened at 2 p. m., Hon. James C. Davis 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Davis. The committee will come to order. 

We will hear from the Department of Agriculture this afternoon, 
and I understand Mr. MacHenry Schafer, Director of Personnel, will 
represent the Department. 
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STATEMENT OF MacHENRY SCHAFER, DIRECTOR OF PERSONNEL; 
ACCOMPANIED BY N. ROBERT BEAR, CHIEF, DIVISION OF 
ORGANIZATION AND PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT; RALPH 
KOEBEL, STAFF LEGAL OFFICER, OFFICE OF THE GENERAL 
COUNSEL; JOSEPH C. WHEELER, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET AND 
FINANCE; AND JAMES L. BUCKLEY, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF 
PERSONNEL, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Scuarer. I am Mr. Schafer. I might introduce the men with 
me. This is Robert Bear, head of our Division of Organization and 
Personnel Management; and this is Ralph Koebel, staff legal officer, 
Office of the General Counsel; Mr. Joseph Wheeler, Director of 
Budget and Finance of the Department of Agriculture; and Mr. 
James Buckley, Assistant Director of Personnel. 

Mr. Davis. Will you proceed with your statement, Mr. Schafer. 

Mr. Scnuarer. I think copies of the statement were given to you 
gentlemen. 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. Scuarer. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we 
from the Department of Agriculture are happy to meet with you 
today to discuss our past efforts and our future plans for the most 
effective utilization of manpower in conducting the programs of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

We are in accord with the objectives of the subcommittee and I 
think a review of the operations of our Department will disclose a 
continuous effort in the application of good management principles, 

The magnitude of our programs has been determined by the 
Congress but we have been continuously alert to effect economies 
through improved procedures and better use of personnel. I think a 
means of portraying the fruits of these efforts would be to look at 
total employment in the Department as of December 31, 1941, which 
was 106,108 compared with 70,267 December 31, 1954. 

Legislation approved by the Congress during the past several years 
has added a number of important new programs and has strengthened 
other activities, such as research and education. There is a heavy 
load involved in the management and disposition of record quantities 
of surplus commodities. However, our total personnel numbers are 
less now than in 1946. The figures as of August 31 which the com- 
mittee requested are as follows: 

Rather than take the time of the committee to read the figures, I 
think maybe you can just glance over them. It is a 10-year record 
since 1946. 

(The figures referred to ave as follows:) 


U. S. Department of Agriculture—total paid employees as reported to the Civil 
Service Commission on SF-118 for dates indicated 


Total paid | Total paid 

As of employees As of Continued employees 
Aug. 31, 1946__- : ee Aug. 31, 1951 77, 743 
Aug. 31, 1947__ 78, 077 | Aug. 01, 1952 77, 534 
Aug. 31, 1948_.-_-- _ 81, 763} Aug. 31, 1953_- 77, 549 
Aue 21, 1948. ........... 86, 973} Aug. 31, 1954_- 77, 405 
Aug. 31, 1950..- bec 81, 581 | Aug. 31, 1955_- 85, 266 
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Mr. Scuarer. More directly, I would like to discuss developments 
since 1953. One of the first actions taken by Secretary Benson was 
the establishment of a policy that program operations be carried on 
at a minimum level of cost and expenditures and that employment be 
kept to the absolute minimum required to discharge effectively and 
efficiently the duties assigned by the Congress. An intensive budget 
and program review was immediately undertaken and in the spring of 
1953 recommendations were made to the Congress for a number of 
savings and reductions which we felt could be made in the budget 
which had already been submitted. This process of critical review 
and adjustment of our programs has been continued ever since that 
time not only in connection with the preparation of the budget but 
has also been reflected in major reorganizations, realinement of 
functions, clarification of responsibilities, and improvements in 
programs and administrative operations. As a result, during the 
past 3 years, substantial improvements and savings have been 
eo od. Let me give you a few examples. 

Improvements in organization and overall administration of the 
ee of Agriculture: A study of the Department’s organiza- 
tion was conducted by a committee specifically designated for that 
purpose. Under Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 1953, the Department 
was reorganized in order to streamline and simplify its internal 
organization and to place greater emphasis on marketing. The new 
Department organization puts all of the service agencies of the 
Department under four main groups: (1) Federal-States Relations; 
2) Marketing and Foreign Agriculture; (3) Agricultural Stabilization; 
and (4) Agricultural Credit. These, with the Administrative Services 
group and the Office of the General Counsel, are each headed by an 
official who reports directly to the Secretary. Reorganization Plan 
No. 2 of 1953 also provided the Department with 2 additional Assist- 
ant Secretary and 1 Administrative Assistant Secretary positions. The 
realinement and the establishment of the new positions has provided 
additional aid to the Secretary in giving direction to departmental 
operations and facilitating the review and coordination of agency pro- 
grams. Some of the more significant accomplishments of the reorgan- 
ization are the centralization of all departmental research activities 
other than marketing and forestry research in the new Agricultural Re- 
search Service. Individual research bureaus were eliminated in order 
to insure greater coordination and integration of research programs. 
Inspection and control activities related to research were retained in 
the Agricultural Research Service but so administered as to assure 
separation from research activities. 

A separate Agricultural Marketing Service was established to per- 
form all marketing functions of the Department in a single agency. 
All activities pertaining to acreage allotments and marketing quotas, 
price support, foreign commodity supply, and commodity disposal 
were concentrated in the Commodity Stabilization Service. 

2. Commodity Stabilization Service commodity office operations: 
The CSS commodity offices are primarily engaged in price-support 
operations which are engaged in making loans on and/or acquiring 
all or any part of the eligible production of the major crops produced 
in the United States. In performing these functions, a detailed 
system of work measurement is utilized involving standards of per- 
formance for each type of document or transaction handled. Since 
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the inception of this system, the efficiency of these operations has 
increased each year and budgets have been based upon the inc rease “d 
rate of productivity. To illustrate, during the fiscal year 1953, the 
commodity offices exceeded their previous year’s efficiency by 20 
percent. This increased rate of productivity became the goal for 
the fiscal year 1954 and during that vear these offices again improved 
upon the previous year’s accomplishment by 37 percent. This 
improved rate of output was maintained in fiscal year 1955 and we 
now observe that for the first 3 months of the current fiscal year, 
these offices are operating at a 21 percent higher productivity than 
heretofore. It should be emphasized, however, that the increasing 
volume of price-support operations has contributed to this accom- 
plishment and a decrease in volume could possibly bring about a 
lower performance accomplishment. 

3. Information work reorganized and clarified: The Department’s 
Office of Information has been placed under the general direction of 
the Administrative Assistant Secretary. Responsibilities for policy 
clearance and control of publications have been clarified. Photo- 
graphic art and graphics work has been centralized in that Offtee. 
A departmental publications review committee has been formed 
review all Department publications, to recommend areas for reducing 
the number and size of publications and to study the practicability 
of placing a larger proportion of USDA publications on a sales basis. 
Individual agency publications review committees have been estab- 
lished to study informational activities of those agencies which 
disseminate information to the public. 

4. Accounting systems: The Department has been an_ active 
participant in the joint program to improve ace ounting in the Federal 
Government since its inception in we Through cooperative work- 
ing arrangements with the General Accounting Office, the Treasury, 
and the Bureau of the Budget, efforts are being directed toward the 
development and installation of accounting systems designed to meet 
the specific needs of management and continuous study is being given 
to the improvement of our fiscal procedures and systems of internal 
control. The Department has wholeheartedly endorsed the provisions 
of the Budget and Accounting Act of 1950 which placed the prime 
responsibility for this aspect of financial management on the respec- 
tive agencies. Through initiative in the development of ideas and 
aggressiveness in evaluating management need, and with the coop- 
eration of the General Accounting Office and the Treasury Depart- 
ment in making pilot studies, substantial savings are being effected. 
Numerous examples of improvement in the Department of Agricul- 
ture are enumerated in each of the Comptroller General’s annual 
reports on the joint program. These improvements have been 
effected in almost every area of accounting activity. The Comp- 
troller General has approved all accounting systems which have been 
completed to date and has commended the Department for the 
results it has achieved. 

5. Soil Conservation Service: Regional offices of the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service have been abolished, and provision made for continuing 
essential services in the State offices of the Service. The need for 
regional supervisory offices has diminished to the point where it is 
more efficient for the State conservationist and his staff to assume full 
responsibility for the program in his State at a level close to the public 
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to be served. Those regional office functions necessary to be con- 
tinued but not transferred to the State office level are performed by 
technicians attached to the Soil Conservation Service, Washington 
office, but stationed at appropriate locations in the field. 

6. Rural electrification adjustments: Activities of the electrifica- 
tion program are now carried out through 5 area offices and 2 technical 
staff divisions instead of the former 5 area offices and 6 divisions. 
The activities of the telephone loan program have been streamlined 
by reducing the number of divisions engaged in its operation from 4 
to 2. Field offices at Palmer, Alaska, and Spokane, Wash., have 
been closed in the interests of economy. Annual audits of borrowers’ 
operating records by REA field personnel has been discontinued. 
Full responsibility for these audits has now been placed upon the 
borrowers and are made by certified public accountants at borrowers’ 
expense. 

7. Consolidation of the Farmers’ Home Administration finance 
activities carried on in their national and area finance offices: The 
consolidation of all fiscal and accounting work carried on at Mont- 
gomery, Ala., Dallas, Tex., Denver, Colo., St. Louis, Mo., into a single 
office at St. Louis has resulted in a saving of 35 percent in personnel 
and about $1,700,000 expenses on an annual basis. A reduction in 
the Washington office was also accomplished as the need for direction 
and supervision of the field offices was reduced. The consolidation 
reduced substantially the amount of supervision and overhead type of 
expense and permitted a reduction in the accounting and clerical staff 
since a single office serving the entire United States and the Territories 
tends to even out the workload throughout the year. 

8. Forest Service: Ten national-forest offices were reduced to 5 
through consolidation with adjacent forests, and consideration is 
being given to consolidation of 4 additional forests. Several ranger 
districts were consolidated, and elimination of others is planned; 4 
experiment stations have been reduced to 2 through consolidation. 
It is contemplated these consolidations will result in economies and 
in more effective operations. 

It is, of course, very difficult to put a dollar valuation on the 
savings and improvements that we have made at a time when new 
and increased responsibilities are being added. The savings from 
improvements tend to be utilized in increasing the effectiveness of 
programs, thus making it possible to absorb heavier workloads within 
available funds. Savings of this kind have also made it possible for 
us to meet new or unexpected cost increases, such as the recent 
requirement to pay the Post Office Department for the cost of our 
official mailings. 

At the same time we have effected these savings, we have recog- 
nized the need to emphasize certain of our programs which we believe 
will strengthen the agricultural economy and provide the means 
whereby the farmer can improve his economic status on a permanent 
long-range basis. 

In our past experience the march of science and education has 
been the mainspring of agricultural progress. Looking toward the 
future, we firmly believe that the long-term welfare of agriculture 
and the Nation requires the expansion of research and on-the-farm 
extension work in all phases of agriculture—in production, transpor- 
tation, processing, and marketing of farm products. ‘To provide the 
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means for carrying out more adequate 
grams we recommended, and the 
appropriations totaling $4: 

Another Problem of great importance to 
receiving attention during the Past 3 years concerns the measures 
needed in the small watersheds of the Nation to Promote soil and water 
conservation. In the fiscal vear 1954 the Congress authorized and 
made funds available for the inauguration of a pilot-watershed pro- 
gram. Subsequently, additional impetus was provided by the enact- 
ment of the Watershed Protection and Flood Prevention Act, Public 
Law 566. Altogether. increased appropriations of $14 2 million have 
been provided for watershed Protection and flood prevention. 

Emphasis has also been placed on keeping pace in the 
and development of our great forest resources. 
in Particular, to Provide for an increased volume of 
Sustained vield practices make it desirable 
the timber Which has matured be harvested. 
in the economic life of the Nation since there is a demand for the 
timber and since the timber-cutting Operation is an integral part of 
the economic base in many communities. While increasing the tim- 
ber sales requires additional Federal &ppropriations and Personnel 
the receipts to the Federal Treasury from the sales of timber more 
than offset the cost of expanded operations. For this and other 
Phases of forestry development. appropriations have 
$12.5 million over the past 3 Vears. 

As one means of combating the 
quantities of surplus agricultural Products the 
greatly increased emphasis on the 
In line with this effort the 


research and education pro- 
Congress approved. 


Increases in 
> million over the 


Past 3 vears. 
agriculture which has been 


management 
It has been necessary, 
timber Sales, 
that, insofar as Possible, 

This is also important 


increased by 
Problems caused by the large 
Department has placed 
development of foreign markets, 

agricultural attachés were shifted from the 
State Department to the Department of Agriculture by the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1954. ncreased funds made available to this Department 
for work in foreign agriculture and foreign market development 
amount to $3.8 million. Also. during this Period of 
Pluses the additional costs of administe 
duction controls have amounted to $38. 

A further area where increased ex 
iS related to actions taken by the ] and 
other relief to Victims of drought, floods, and other natural disasters, 

ecause of the relatively large incidence of these disasters during the 
past few vears. expenditures Principally from the revolving fund 
established by Congress for this purpose have been Substantial, AJ] 
of these increases in funds and programs have. of course, been approved 
- Also Congress has restored a number of reductions 
Proposed in the agricultural] budget and indicated that program levels 
should be maintained accordingly, 

While the figures cited earlier reflect total paid employment. \ hich 
includes Seasonal, temporary, and intermittent 
significant measure of our recent employment is 
figures for permanent full-time employees who represent the « 
work force of the Department. As of December 31, 1952 
included 52,338; as of December 31, 1954. it 
the permanent full-time employees 
to 55,102. 


increasing sur- 
ring price Support and pro- 
9 million, 

penditures have been unavoidable 
Jepartment to Provide loans 5 


by Congress 


workers. “# more 
reflected In the 
‘ontinuing 
, this Category 
° } lad =9 99, ; 
Included 52,833: and 
as of September 30. 1955, amounted 
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It would have been impossible for us to undertake these additional 
responsibilities with a relatively modest increase in staff indicated by 
the figures above had we not at the same time made all possible 
economies consistent with the effective performance of our work. 

Another important fact to keep in mind in appraising the personnel 
situation in the Department of Agriculture, and the potential which it 
holds for further savings, is the fact that, based on latest estimates of 
total expenditures for the current fiscal year, salaries of employees 
over whom we have control represent only about 10 percent. In other 
words, in our broader responsibility for holding down Government 
expenditures, we must consider not only the relatively small proportion 
of our cost which goes for the salaries of employees but also to the 
more substantial program costs involved in such activities as price 
support, disposal of surplus commodities, loans, and payments. 

Certainly, I would not want to minimize the importance of adequate 
controls on the expenditures for personnel. However, the situation 
with which we are faced is illustrated by the fact that a change in 
estimated production—which frequently occurs from one monthly 
crop report to the next—can, as it has in the past, either reduce 
or increase the estimated net expenditure for price support by far 
more than the total expenditure for personal services. This makes 
it clear that if substantial economies are to be achieved we must con- 
sider the total expenditures of the Department as a working base and 
not merely the small portion which goes for salaries. 

The President has recently reemphasized his objective to balance 
the Federal budget. Secretary Benson has requested each of his 
agency heads to evaluate again their programs for the current fiscal 
year both as to the need for funds and the number of personnel re- 
quired for their authorized operations. 

Looking to the future, we expect to keep the management of the 
Department of Agriculture under continuous inspection and appraisal 
as heretofore. We would e xpect to obtain better results since we feel 
the organizational structure has been materially improved by the adop- 
tion of Reorganization Plan No. 2. We now have the program areas, 
such as Federal-States relations, marketing and foreign agriculture, 
agricultural stabilization, and agricultural credit, each reporting to 
an Assistant Secretary or group leader. The administrative or staff 
activities report to an Administrative Assistant Secretary for Depart- 
mental Administration. Coincident with the organizational realine- 
ment of the agencies of the Department, the major agencies now have 
an Assistant Administrator for Administration and units for program 
appraisal and internal audit have been established as devices to im- 
prove departmental administration. With those arrangements, the 
Secretary has continuous and adequate control over the programs of 
the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Chairman, that is the end of my prepared statement. I shall 
be glad, with the assistance of these men, to answer any questions the 
members of the committee may wish to place. 

Mr. Davis. All right, sir. 

Mr. Schafer, does the Secretary know about what you are telling us 
here? Is he familiar with the contents of your statement? 

Mr. Scuarer. Yes, sir. It has been discussed with him. 

Mr. Davis. On page 2 of your statement, in the last 2 sets of figures, 
I notice the figure for August 31, 1954 is 77,405 employees and the 
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figure for this year, also August 31, is 85,266. What is the Secretary’s 
explanation of why it has taken some 8 ,000 more employees to do the 
work this year than it did last year’ 

Mr. Scuarer. May I give my cient m? Ihave not discussed 
that particular point with the Secre tary as you gave it. May I tell 
you what in my opinion has occurred? 

Mr. Davis. I shall be glad to have yours. 

Mr. Scuarer. In the first place, it definitely represents the increased 
summer program. 

Mr. Davis. It is the same date this year that it was last year, 
August 31. 

Mr. Scuarer. That is correct. 

Mr. Davis. Why is it any more of a summer program than last 
year? 

Mr. Scuarer. In August of this vear the fires in the Forest Service 
have added people. A few weeks ago I was in the area of the fire in 
Sequoia National Park—1,700 men and many pieces of equipment 
were involved in putting out that fire. When vou have these emer- 
gencies and have to pick up people to do the job you will have in- 
creases for that disaster reason. 

In addition, we have been going up in certain areas. Agricultural 
Research have been adding personnel. A modest part of that in- 
crease is due to that. 

Thirdly, the timing does not always come out the same. Agricul- 
ture personnel varies, take the recent figures, from a peak of 85,503 
in June; the August figure was about the same; it dropped some in 
September; and probably will reach a figure of about 75,000 at the 
end of the present current year. Agriculture adds 12,000 to 15,000 
over the summer period every vear. We have peaks and valleys. 
That includes the soil conservation program, which maximizes in the 
summer season. The Forest Service also adds to its personnel in the 
summer season. 

Mr. Davis. You said you expected the figure to be reduced to 
75,000 by the end of the vear; is that correct? 

Mr. Scuarer. Yes, sir. ‘That is an estimate and a round figure. 

Mr. Davis. Why did you not take that figure or some other figure 
as a specific 90-day goal as the committee requested you to do? 

Mr. Scuarer. I do not think that would be fair. 

Mr. Davis. Why not? 

Mr. Scuarer. For this reason. We could do that. 1 could come 
here and tell vou, “I will reduce the pe ‘rsonnel of the Department of 
Agriculture by 10,000 by the end of the vear.”’ 

Mr. Davis. We did not ask vou to 
to make an effort to do it. 

Mr. Scuarer. It would be approximately that number. 

Mr. Davis. Is that your answer to our request that you set a goal, 
that you think it would be 75,000? 

Mr. Scuarer. No, because next spring it will inerease and next 
summer it will increase. That is characteristic. 

Mr. Davis. We asked vou for a 90-day goal. This committee 
knows you have seasonal employees. 

Mr. Scuarer. I think vou are probably familiar with that. 

Mr. Davis. We checked your figures and we know you have 
seasonal employees. I do not think that is justification for not com- 


say vou would. We asked you 
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plying with our request that you set a goal you thought you could 
approximate by the end of the 90-day pe riod. 

Mr. Scuarer. My own personal feeling is, the thing that interests 
me in saving money and saving personnel is, first, our permanent 
people, which is a more characteristic figure to watch because that is 
the basic controlling group. We are attempting to keep that group 
to a minimum. 

Mr. Davis. You did not give us any specific 90-day goal. You 
did not set any restriction on hiring. You did not put any new limits 
on hiring authority. You did not even comply with the request we 
made that vou try to get the supervisor of each unit to see if it would 
be possible to reduce one position by either attrition or transfer. It 
seems to me those are very reasonable suggestions and if followed 
would go a long way toward accomplishing what you say the Secre- 
tary’s purpose is and what you say your purpose is. 

Mr. Scuarer. That is correct. 

Mr. Davis. What do you have to say about that? 

Mr. Scuarser. My own feeling is that it is unfair to do that. We 
could take advantage of our normal cyclical swing and look good. 

Mr. Davis. Everyone who has been here so far has some reason 
why they do not fit into the program like everybody else. Evervone 
who has been here so far has had a reason of that kind. 

Mr. Scuarer. I have not been attending the hearings. 

Mr. Davis. You say on page 3 of your statement that Reorganiza- 
tion Plan 2 of 1953 provided the Department with 2 additional 
Assistant Secretary and 1 Administrative Assistant Secretary posi- 
tions. Apparently that has not resulted in any saving whatsoever in 
the manpower situation. 

Mr. Scuarer. The situation, as I pointed out in my statement, 
relative to budgetary control and manpower in the Department has 
not been completely within the control of these individuals. As I 
gave you examples, and I could give many more, we have made 
savings of various types in the Department. These, however, have 
been more than offset by increased emphasis in certain areas which 
have resulted in increases. 

Mr. Davis. What was the purpose of giving us a statement on these 
positions and these new installations if it was not to deal with the 
subject of manpower? 

Mr. Scuarer. It does deal with the subject of manpower in that 
the feeling in the Department is that through Reorganization Plan 2 
of 1953 we now have a very close control of the manpower needs to 
fill demands as provided by Congress in the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Mr. Davis. That control which you have has resulted in your 
having 8,000 more employees on August 31 of this year than you had 
at the same date last year, has it not? 

Mr. Scuarer. ‘That is right. I have indicated that increases in 
program money and program emphasis have brought that about. 

Mr. Davis. Your separate Agricultural Marketing Service referred 
to on page 4, has that resulted in any saving in manpower or any 
saving of any kind there? 

Mr. Scuarer. No; because we have received additional money and 
put additional effort in the marketing program, so it has not saved 
personnel in my opinion. 
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Mr. Davis. On page 9 you mention increased appropriations of 
$14.3 million for watershed protection and flood prevention. 

Mr. ScuaFer. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. Those watershed dams and that work which has been 
done in that connection is not done by your people who are out in the 
field, isit? They donot builddams. That is contracted out, is it not? 

Mr. WHEELER. A good bit of the work is contracted but supervision 
involves personnel. 

Mr. Davis. It is not necessary to put on additional employees for 
that, is it? 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes, sir. When a program is increased 100 percent 
in a few years, the personnel who make arrangements with local 
organizations and farmers for cost sharing must be increased. 

Mr. Davis. I am familiar with the Rocky Creek watershed project 

Fulton County, Ga. As far as I know and my investigation dis- 
closes, there was not a single person added in connection with that 
project. Can you tell me if that is true? 

Mr. WuHereter. I am sorry, I cannot tell you about that particular 
watershed. 

Mr. Davis. They added a little bit to two dams, on one pond, that 
were already there. They built two more dams, one up above and 
one below. As far as I know—and I think I know—not a single 
person was added to your force to do that work. 

Mr. WHrELER. That may be true so far as adding employees for 
construction work on the ground, by contract, but under Public Law 
566 which provides for a long-range program, the Department of 
Agriculture is required to be in a position to help the States and local 
organizations in the planning. 

Mr. Davis. The State organization was already there. 

Mr. WHeEeEtER. That is right. 

Mr. Davis. And your local people were already there, were they 
not? 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. And it simply takes concurrence between the State 
organization and the local people plus your Soil Conservation man 
who is a regular employee, and they send it in to Washington and that 
is all there is to it, is it not? 

Mr. WHEELER. No, sir; that is not all there is to it. 

Mr. Davis. What else? 

Mr. Wuee ter. There have been established between 30 and 40 
planning parties to discharge the Department of Agriculture’s respon- 
sibility to work with the States and local groups in making plans. 

Mr. Davis. Was any established in Georgia? 

Mr. Wueeter. I do not know. I can furnish that for the record. 

Mr. Davis. I wish you would. 

Mr. Wuee er. I will be glad to. 

(The following was submitted later for the record:) 

A watershed planning party was established in Georgia, with headquarters at 
Athens, in October 1954. This group, consisting of eight people, makes prelim- 
inary examinations of watershed project applications from local spousoring 


organizations and de elops work plans for those watersheds that are approved 
for planning. 


Mr. Davis. You say that although that work is contracted out 
that has caused a considerable increase in personnel? 
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Mr. Wuee er. The construction work, by and large but not en- 
tirely, is contracted out. 

Mr. Davis. How many people does it take to do the planning? 
That is all that has been done in my district, and I understand it-is 
the first project east of the Mississippi River. How many planners 
does it take? 

Mr. WHEELER. You are referring to a pilot project? I think that 
must be one of the 50 pilot projects that preceded Public Law 566. 
Public Law 566 was based on the experience being gained under this 
pilot program for which Congress provided funds looking toward a 
5-year $30-million program for these watersheds. After these were 
under way for a year or two, Congress passed Public Law 566 and has 
provided appropriations of about $12 million for this fiscal year com- 
pared to about $7 million last year and $5 million the year before for 
considerably expanding this work. We expect that a number of these 
plans, whic h have to be approved by Congress before they are put 
into effect, will be available for the review of ‘Congr ess at the beginning 
of the year. So this Public Law 566 work is still in the planning stage 
and not the construction stage. 

Mr. Davis. How much of this $14.3 million is going to pay 
personnel? 

Mr. WHEE LER. I will have to furnish that for the record. I do 
not have that figure before me. 

(The following was subsequently submitted:) 

The portion of the $14.3 million increase in watershed protection and flood 
prevention which is being used for personal services is approximately $7.4 million, 
with an increase of about 1,200 in average annual employment. 

Mr. Davis. I would like to know how this $38.5 million mentioned 
on page 10 of your statement is being used. I take it this is being 
spent for administration purposes. How is that $38.5 million being 
spent for administration purposes under this program? 

Mr. Wureter. That is correct. That is to cover costs of adminis- 
tration as distinguished from program costs. It does not include 
storage, losses on sales, and other price support costs. The $38.5 
million does include—in addition to price support admuinistration- 
the increases that have been necessary over the past several years for 
the administration of acreage allotments and marketing quotas. 
Those programs are required when production reaches a certain level. 

Mr. Davis. Over what period of years was that sum of money 
spent? 

Mr. Wueecer. The increase relates to the present fiscal year, 1956, 
compared to fiscal vear 1953. 

Mr. Davis. That is 1 vear’s increase? 

Mr. Wurever. No, 3 years’ increase, 1953 compared to 1956. 

Mr. Davis. Is that the best information you can give about how 
that money is being spent? ? 

Mr. Wueever.4The $38.5 million is distributed this way: $29 million 
relates to the job of establishing acreage allotments and marketing 
quotas, all the detailed work that goes into the setting up and adminis- 
tration of these controls. 

Mr. Davis. Is that apportioned to the routine work vear by year? 

Mr. Wueeter. Yes. It is in addition to the work necessary in the 
county offices when there are no acreage allotments and marketing 
quotas, 
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The remainder of the $38.5 million, $9.5 million, represents the 
increase in the administrative expenses of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation in administering the price support program. 

Mr. Davis. How many new people have you put on there’ 

Mr. Wuereter. I would say aa 80 percent of that increase would 
be for personal services. I can furnish a more accurate figure for the 
record. 

Mr. Davis. I wish you would. 

(The following was submitted later:) 

Of the total increase of $38.5 million for administering price support and pro- 
duction controls about $22.8 million is used for work by the county committees. 
The personnel of these committees are not Federal employees and therefore are 
not included in the Department’s employment figures supplied to the committee 
The remaining $15.7 of the increase is used for the salaries and expenses of Federal 
personnel, and the resulting additional work has brought about an increase of 
approximately 2500 in average annual employment. 

Mr. Wueeter. As brought out in Mr. Schafer’s statement, the 
commodity offices of the Commodity Credit Corporation which handle 
the terrific amount of paper work and administrative work involved in 
handling these commodities—making the . ans to the farmers, arrang- 
ing for storage, and so on—are controlled by workload analyses. As 
the workload decreases, personnel cacdeuie: and as it increases 
personnel are added when justified. There is a very close control 
over the commodity offices of the Commodity Credit Corporation, and 
I believe those offices have been recognized generally as being excellent. 

Mr. Davis. I see something in the next paragraph that is amazing 
to me: 

Congress has restored a number of reductions proposed in the agricultural 
budget. 

Mr. WHeEeE.teEr. That is right. 

Mr. Davis. Do I understand that in spite of you people saying 
you do not want the money, Congress says you have to take it anyway? 

Mr. Wueeter. As Mr. Schafer pointed out, we conducted a budget 
and program survey and review in the spring of 1953, and as a result 
of that review a number of recommendations were made to Congress 
for reductions in appropriations. Those recommendations were not 
made in the spirit that these were things we could easily do without, 
but rather it was felt. that some items could be financed in some other 
way than directly from Federal funds. Those recommendations were 
reviewed by the Congress and in some cases were accepted. In other 
cases Congress did not agree with the recommendations and restored 
the funds. 

Mr. Davis. How much would you say that amounts to, in money’ 

Mr. WHEE.Er. In the 1954 revised budget we recommended reduc- 
tions in appropriations totaling about $46 million, and there were 
restorations by Congress of about $2 million. 

In 1955 we suggested reductions totaling $52 million, and about $24 
million was restored. 

In 1956 we recommended reductions of $22 million, and $23 million 
was added back for those same items. 

Mr. Davis. Can you tell us for what reasons or purposes the 
restorations were made? 

Mr. WuHeeter. Yes. For example, looking at 1954, the Depart- 
ment suggested about $677,000 previously spent for certain animal 
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disease and pest control programs could be reduced, and that the 
State and local people might contribute more substantially to those 
programs. About $564,000 of that was restored. 

The following year in the same item—— 

Mr. Davis. That was something you were undertaking to shift 
from the Federal Government to the States? 

Mr. Wurevter. We were undertaking to withdraw, to that extent, 
the Federal support of that activity. 

Mr. Davis. And shift it to the States? 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes. 

We had similar experiences in 1955 and 1956 on those items. 
Congress has each time indicated that, unless and until the States 
were in agreement that they could assume that financing, Congress 
was unwilling to withdraw the Federal support. Of course once 
Congress makes that decision, we conduct the programs accordingly. 

In the Soil Conservation Service the Department recommended a 
considerable downward adjustment in nursery operations. We 
suggested a reduction of $1,275,000. Congress added about $375,000, 
taking the view we were moving too abruptly to liquidate some of the 
nurseries and that we should continue to support them until local 
groups or the States could take them over. So there was a partial 
restoration on that. 

Mr. Davis. I do not want to go into so much detail. Just give us 
the items. 

Mr. Wueeter. All right. 

Under national forest protection and management in 1955 there 
were a number of reductions proposed. One such reduction was in 
maintenance of improvements in the sum of $283,000. That was 
restored by the Congress. 

For development and land utilization, a reduction of $513,000 was 
proposed. About half of that amount was restored. 

In the item of reforestation and revegetation of forest ranges, we 
proposed a reduction of $730,000; $645,000 of that was restored. 

In the item for flood control a reduction of $288,000 was proposed ; 
$200,000 of that was restored. 

In the item of white pine blister rust control a reduction of $556,000 
was proposed, and $140,000 of that was restored. 

Mr. Davis. That started off as an emergency proposition for 1 year? 

Mr. WuHeeter. White pine blister rust control has been going on 
for many decades. 

Mr. Davis. But did it not start off as an emergency proposition? 

Mr. Wueeter. I think emergency funds were provided for it during 
CCC— Civilian Conservation Corps—days. 

Mr. Davis. That is when it started? 

Mr. WuHeEEteErR. That was going on as far back as the twenties, but 
during the depression relief program a considerable amount of money 
was put into that program. 

Mr. Davis. And it was done purely to aid and assist the CCC 
program; was it not? 

Mr. Wureter. Well, it was a program which lent itself well to 
providing useful work as a part of the CCC program. But the respon- 
sibility of the Department for control of white pine blister rust, 
particularly on Government land, is well established and has been 
financed in our budget for a good many years. 
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Mr. Davis. Many of these things start out as a temporary emer- 
gency program and grow and grow and grow. 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes, sir; and that was one thing we tried to look 
for in our budget and program review. We tried to see if any of those 
programs that had been going on for many years might not be reduced. 
Some were reduced. In other cases Congress felt the programs should 
be continued at the same level. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. Did I understand you to say the Department proposed 
a reduction in forest management, timber rights, and so forth, of 
$645,000? 

Mr. Wueeter. In the item for reforestation and revegetation of 
forest ranges we proposed a reduction of $730,000. That was 2 years 
ago. Congress restored $645,000 of that. 

Mr. Gross. On page 9 of Mr. Schafer’s statement, is not the De- 
partment making a point of the great good that was accomplished by 
the continuation of that program, providing an increased volume of 
timber sales through management and development of our great 
forest resources? 

Mr. WHEEzeER. That is right. 

Mr. Gross. You say on the one hand that you proposed a reduction 
in the program and then you take credit for the results of the program. 
What is the story? 

Mr. WHEE LER. I do not think it is a matter of who takes credit for 
what. We are trying to point out that during the past 3 vears there 
have been a number of increases in programs approved by Congress. 
At the same time we were proposing reductions in some work, we 
were asking for increases for other activities, particularly for access 
roads and trails. 

Mr. Gross. This deals with reforestation; does it not? 

Mr. WHEELER. No; reforestation and revegetation of forest ranges 
is not included in the timber sales item. In subsequent budgets, 
however, we did not propose a reduction in reforestation and 
revegetation. 

Mr. Davis. Did you finish all the items? 

Mr. WHEELER. Well, I do not think we want to belabor or attempt 
to retry these budget issues of past years. 

Mr. Davis. I just want in the record some of these items which you 
say you did not want and Congress said you had to take. 

Mr. Wueeter. I have not covered them all. There is quite a list. 
I would be glad to leave this list for the record. It covers examples 
of major reductions proposed. 

Mr. Davis. Just put it in the record. 

Mr. WHEELER. We would be glad to. 

(The information is as follows: ) 
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Examples of major reductions in appropriations proposed oy the Department, fiscal 


years 1954, 1955, 1956 


a : Fiscal 
Agency or item year 

Agricultural research service 
Certain plant disease and pest control programs_..............-- | 1954 
Do . sail ain ene ae eS Re 1955 
Do PENI OTe 1956 
Indemnities for tuberculosis and brucellosis... .-.-.-..-..-.----- 1955 


Forest Service 
National forest protection and management: 
Maintenance of improvements.-_............................ 1955 


Development of land utilization projects eee 
Reforestation and revegetation of rz angelands eg See oe 1955 
Acceleration of flood prevention measures.__---- --| 1955 
Consolidations of certain national forests and other work. 1955 
Control of forest pests: White pine blister rust control___....... 1955 
State and private forestry cooperation: 
Cooperation in forest fire control, forest tree planting and 
forest Management and processing EEE SOC 1955 
Cooperation in forest fire control_____-~- ke 1956 
Cooperative range improvements (e xpected incre: ase . in contri-_ 
butions from private users of national forest ranges) ‘= 1955 


Do é aida ees 2 ea ee 553K 1956 
Soil Conservation Service 
Conservation operations 


Adjustment in nursery operations ___-- -- ‘ . 1954 
Do 1955 
Soil and land-use maps 1955 
Planning, application and maintenance of practices - 1954 
Do 1955 
Do 1956 
Flood prevention (Reduction due primarily to availability of 
prior year balance 1955 
Flood prevention (Elimination of basin work and completion of 
review surveys 1956 
Water conservation and utilization projects (completion of 
work 1955 
Do ve i i 1956 
Agricultural conservation program 
Appropriation 1954 
Do 1955 
Advance authorization : 1954 
Do . ‘ ‘i 1956 


Agricultural Marketing Service 
Marketing services 


Permissive inspection and grading services __- 1955 
Do 1956 
School lunch program 
Section 6 purchases 1955 
Do 1956 
Commodity Stabilization Service 
Agricultural adjustment programs 1955 
Do 1956 
Federal Crop Insurance Corporation: 
Miscellaneous savings 1954 
Decrease in contract sales and servicing : 1955 


Rural Electrification Administration 
Loan Authorizations 


Rural electrification 1955 
Rural telephone 1956 
Salaries and expenses ‘ = ‘ 1954 
Do 1955 


Farmers’ Home Administration: 
Loan authorizations 





Farm ownership 1956 

Farm housing ‘ 1954 

Do 1955 

Production and subsistence : 1954 

Do : 19545 

Salaries and expenses 1954 

Do = 1955 
Office of the Solicitor: General reduction 195 
Office of the Secretary: General reduction 1955 

Office of Information 
General reduction 1954 
Primarily elimination of yearbook 1955 


Appropriation exceeded full restoration of proposed budget reduction, 
2 Senate bill recommendation exceeded full restoration 


Appropriation increased proposed budget reduction by amount indicated. 


Reductions 
proposed in 


budge 


$676, 
2, 186, 
464, 
673, 


283, 
513, 
730, 


t 


900 | 


000 
400 
500 


000 
000 
000 


288, 400 


212, 


556, 354 


1, 560, 
1, 083, 


25%), 


120, 


1, 275, 
300, 


R00), 
1, 115, 


2, 021, 2 
1, 852, 


1, 243, 


495, 2% 


205 


39, 765, 
16, 982, 
(110, 000, 000) 
(75, 000, 000) 


483, 
320, 





1, 812, 
2, 250, 


80, 000, 
5, 000, 
512 
469, 


6, 000, 
2, 509, 
16, 500, 
2, 500, 
20, 000, 
1, 740, 
4, 487, 
, 000 
69, 


213 


171, 
283, 


236, 
5, 236, 


150, 


»”) 


200 


690 
690 


000 
000 


000 
000 


000 
799 


= 
379 
000 


y2 


, 000 
480, 


000 


R66 
000 


950 
000 


197 
197 


000 
000 


000 
000 


000 
000 
980 
250 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
042 
000 


O00 


201 
000 


Amount re- 
stored in 
appropria- 
tion act 


$563, 900 

1, 879, 300 
464, 400 

1 873, 500 


283, 000 
207, 500 
645, 000 
200, 000 


140, 000 


560, 690 
2 3, 383, 690 


119, 000 
2 420, 000 


375, 000 
120, 000 
800, 000 

1, 115, 722 
1 3, 267, 671 
2 2,411, 421 





11, 743, 000 


300, 000 


3, 300, 000 
55, 000, 000) 
5, 000, 000) 





220, 000 
520, 000 


, 236, 197 
236, 197 


on on 


3 —], 250, 000 


300, 000 
80, 000, 000 
5, 000, 000 


200, 000 


6 


, 000, 000 


2, 500, 000 
2, 500, 000 


1, 300, 000 
68, 000 
3—39, 000 


80, 000 
228, 000 
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Examples of major reductions 77 appropriations proposed by the Depariment, fisca 
years 1954, 1955, 1956—-Continued 
RECAPITULATION BY FISCAL YEARS 
> AT t 
Fiscal | Red re 
Agency or item cone ai ner propt 
Fiscal year 1954: 
sy itiicsid aces dnb odheienetdddeasebeta ‘ $46, 407, 711 $2, 134, 622 
Loan authorizations__............-..---- 000, 000 2 500, 000 
Total . 1, 407, 711 $ t, 622 
Fiscal year 1955: 
Appropriations_-__...-- ates sini ceiaie Si 52, 279, 920 24, 665, 858 
Leen emhnorentions...<< «0-352. k sane : 2 116, 500, 000 82. 500, 000 
WN ec ete a eee ea debsaldabaneraedunwa : wise 168, 779, 920 107, 165, 858 
Fiscal year 1956: 
IN 3 ss daa dupes cnenee Shastbuwas Bus obi 22, 301, 958 23, 735, 708 
Loan authorizations. -...-.--- Beer e a ee ae ig ated : 11, 000, 000 11, 000, 000 
RO ono <catipwinciaeats ison Sha etka hip Sacha ..---| 33,301, 958 34, 735, 708 


Mr. Wueeter. I would not say it quite that way, that is, that 
these were items we did not want which the Congress said we had to 
take. 

Mr. Davis. That is substantially what it amounted to. You pro- 
posed reductions, and they said, ““We will not do it.” 

Mr. Wuee ter. They were items resulting from a program review 
growing out of an effort to balance the budget, and were proposed 
by the Department as offering possibilities for savings if Congress 
chose to accept them. When Congress decides differently, then we 
feel we have an obligation to continue the programs at the level set 
by Congress. 

Mr. Davis. Now on page 11 you set out 3 years and the number of 
full-time employees; 2 of them as of December 31 and the other as of 
September 30, which is this year. You have been held down as to 
the number of full-time permanent employees by the Whitten amend- 
ment; have you not? 

Mr. Bucktey. I do not believe that that has kept us down. The 
Whitten amendment merely stated that you could not fill more than 
the number of permanent positions as of September of 1950, I believe 
it was. 

Mr. Davis. It took that as a date, and then held you down; did it 
not? 

Mr. Buckuey. That is correct. But on program increases and so 
on we would have gotten authority from the Commission. That 
amendment has been so amended itself that it has not caused any 
decrease in the permanent number of positions. 

Mr. Davis. Is it your contention, then, that you have not had to 
hold down any employment on account of the Whitten amendment? 

Mr. Buckuey. During the first couple of years it was in effect it 
did cause a good deal of administrative trouble in administering it. 
It did limit the number of permanent positions at that time. 

Mr. Davis. That is what I understood. 

Mr. Buckiey. That has been changed since. 
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Mr. Davis. Now on page 12 in the first paragraph at the top of 
the page it says: 

The Pre sider it has recently reemphasized his objective to balance the Federal 
budget. Secretary Benson has requested each of his agency heads to evaluate 
agai their programs for the current fiscal vear both as to the need for funds 
and the number of personnel required for their authorized operations. 

I take it you want to go along with that? 

Mr. Scuarer. That is right. 

Mr. Davis. How are you going to balance the budget if you spend 
all the money you have? The only way it can be done is to turn 
some back; is it not? 

Mr. Scuarer. That is right. 

Mr. Davis. What are you doing to turn some back? 

Mr. Scuarer. As this indicates, the Secretary has had his group 
leaders together and has discussed with them this program of the 
President in his attempt to balance the budget, and has asked them 
to review their expenditures for the balance of this fiscal year, with 
the idea, ‘Where can we make savings down the line?” Definitely 
the Secretary feels strongly that agriculture should make a contribu- 
tion to that program. Now, our savings, where made, will bear a 
relationship to any items we may be given in other areas, but we can 
certainly make a contribution. 

Mr. Davis. That is exactly what this subcommittee is aiming at. 

Mr. Scuarer. I think that is right. 

Mr. Davis. That is your objective, also. Now, what is your ob- 
jection to setting a target and undertaking to work with us to reach 
the target to accomplish this very purpose which everybody seems 
to favor? 

Mr. Scuarer. Again, I would like to explain my personal point of 
view. For example, on the first request of the committee, which was 
wage freeze, in semblance, idea, generally the program of our Depart- 
ment operates through small offices in the field. A large proportion 
of these offices are of the one-technician type. 

Mr. Davis. Did you say the ‘‘wage freeze’’? 

Mr. Scuarer. I am sorry, sir. I mean the job-freeze type. 

To prohibit the filling of positions in such offices is tantamount to 
forcing their closing. Further, many of our programs are carried out 
in cooperation with States or other local agencies. Any sudden or 
arbitrary reduction of personnel, if it would be made : against the 
express intent of Congress——— 

Mr. Davis. Stop right there. 

Mr. Scuarer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. A hiring freeze does not mean a reduction in personnel. 
It means stopping hiring. 

Mr. Scuarer. That is as I understood it. 

Mr. Davis. We did not ask you to make a policy of stopping 
hiring entirely. We said to stop here at this point and put in effect 
a more rigid examination of anybody you are going to hire from this 
point on, which meant to hire those which this examination discloses 
are needed, but not to hire any as a matter of routine, as you have 
been going along. 

What objection is there to that? That gives plenty of room to hire 
those that vou need. 
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Mr. Scuarer. As I pointed out, Mr. Chairman, beginning in 1953 
that is the kind of program we have been on. 

Mr. Davis. Why do you want to say now you cannot do it? 

Mr. Scuarer. I do not believe I said we cannot do it. 

Mr. Davis. That is the impression you have left with me here, 
and I believe that vou have left with the other members of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Scuarer. You mean as far as a hiring freeze is concerned? 

Mr. Davis. As far as making a little extra effort right now to 
accomplish this thing which you say in vour statement vou want to 
accomplish, which you say the President wants to accomplish and 
the Secretary wants to accomplish. That is what we are working for 
here. That is what we asked you to give us a statement on, as to 
setting a goal. So far as this hiring freeze is concerned, just put that 
on and look a little closer at it before vou hire anybody else 

Mr. Scuarer. I have indicated that we are carefully analyzing 
this, and have been and will continue to do so, which is in line with 
the committee’s thinking. We want to look at every job opening 
we have in agriculture as it is created, and one of those looks will be: 
Is it necessary? Is it needed? Can it be combined? Is_ there 
anything else we can do? We have been doing that and will continue 
to do it. 

Mr. Davis. You are pretty well doing maybe what we have sug- 
gested here. 

Mr. ScuaFrer. Maybe we are closer in agreement than we think. 

Mr. Davis. It looks like we are, but it did not look like it when we 
got your report back here. 

Another thing we asked vou to do was to issue a directive or to get 
the information out in some form or other to your people that each 
supervisor of a unit should take another look to see if it were not pos- 
sible—we did not say to do it, we said to take a look to see if it were 
not possible—to eliminate one position, not by firing somebody but by 
attrition or transfer. Do you have any objection to that? 

Mr. Scuarer. The point I would make on that again is that it 
comes pretty close 

Mr. Davis. Is there anything wrong with asking a man to have a 
look to see if that can be done? 

Mr. Scuarer. | am afraid [ would have to agree. I think that is a 
good requirement of good management. 

Mr. Davis. That is what we asked vou. 

Mr. Scuarer. They have been doing it, and we will continue to do 





Mr. Davis. That is what we asked vou. 

Mr. Scuarer. You mean this letter on the four points? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. Scuarer. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. Have you any objection to that? 

Mr. Scoarer. No; 1 am saving we are doing it 

Mr. Davis. Why do vou not do it? 

Mr. Scuarer. We are. 
*” Mr. Davis. Have you gotten out a letter or any other kind of com- 
munication asking vour supervisors to take that look? 

Mr. Scuarer. Not in an official directive from the Secretary, but 
they have been doing it. 
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Mr. Davis. Do vou not think it might be productive? 

Mr. Scuarer. I think it might be. 

Mr. Davis. Well, then, are you willing to do it? 

Mr. Scuarer. Not on the basis of this as a specific requirement. I 
still think that the total picture in management depends on a variety 
of factors. We are—if this is the correct word—tightening the belt 
and have been tightening the belt, and we are going to do it some more. 

Mr. Davis. We have a job to do, if we are going to do it, and that 
is balancing the budget. So far as talking around in generalities is 
concerned, that is not going to balance the budget. 

Mr. Scuarser. No. 

Mr. Davis. | think if we balance it, as has to be done, it will be 
by taking specific action to set a goal and a target and at least aim 
at it, whether you hit it or not. 

Mr. Scuarer. One of the points I attempted to make in my pre- 
sentation was the fact that I think that the approach on balancing 
the budget is going to be largely a budgetary approach and a program 
approach, in a situation such as ours, where personnel such as we 
have is a small part of our total annual budget. Certainly I know as 
Director of Personnel the program problems of the Department are 
not within my ken, but I think it is more fruitful to look at it in 
that way. 

Mr. Davis. We asked for somebody to come here to talk to us 
about the questions that would come up. We wanted somebody here 
who could talk to us about matters of policy when matters of policy 
came up. We asked that somebody at that level come. Can you 
not talk with us about programs and policies? 

Mr. Scuarer. I think I can talk with you about them. 

Mr. Davis. And tell us what the views of the Department are? 

Mr. Scuarer. I think we have indicated, in what Mr. Wheeler 
has said, that we have been making a continuous review of this pro- 
gram, and we have made various recommendations, which are in 
dollars. 

Mr. Davis. I want to commend you for what you have done, but I 
think you ean go further. Do you not think you ean go further? 

Mr. Scuarer. I think we can. 

Mr. Davis. That is what we want to do. 

Mr. Scuarer. | think it is our intent to work with your committee 
and to cooperate with your committee, and I think you will make the 
progress you Want as ¢ ‘hairman of the committee. 

Mr. Davis. I think you can. 

Mr. Scuarer. I have tried to indicate that we would be willing to 
do that. 


Mr. Davis. As I say, I want to commend you for what you have 
done. 


Mr. Alexander? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. You state you have talked with the Secretary with 
regard to the ideas and the programs of this subcommittee. Is the 
Secretary in favor of what we are trying to do? 

Mr. Scuarer. You mean on the question of the philosophy of trying 
to save some people and balance the budget? Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anexanper. On what the subcommittee is doing. Then you 
folks working under the Secretary are trying to carry out his policies, 
are you not? 
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Mr. Scnarer. That is correct. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I would just like to make a comment. It seems 
you state in general terms that you are in favor of it, but when it 
comes down to specifically carrying out the suggestions—and we do 
not claim that these are perfect suggestions by any means—you seem 
rather hazy in your answers that you will attempt to do it whole- 
heartedly. Am I wrong in that or not? 

Mr. Scuarer. It seems to be a question of degree, does it not, 
Mr. Alexander? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I think you are either in favor of it and are going 
to do it, or you are not in favor of it and are going to avoid doing it. 
Do you know what I mean? In other words, somebody said yester- 
day that we had an atmosphere in which we could go forward with 
this program. What I am trying to find out is, Do we have that 
atmosphere with your Department? 

Mr. Scnarer. I think definitely you do. I think their question is 
going to be largely on this program situation, Mr. Alexander. We 
are going to have to determine, What shall the Department of Agri- 
culture do for the farmers of America? If the Congress determines 
it shall do this, this, this, and this, we are going to do it. The total 
going to be the situation from the point of view of serving agriculture. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I believe that you chose as your functional survey 
program in agriculture a group which has less than 1,000 people; is 
that right? 

Mr. ScuarFer. Initially, may I add. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Why did you choose this particular field? 

Mr. Scuarer. Initially, when the first _ ting of this committee 
and the work group was had, it was to take a function. We discussed 
it with Mr. Bear, Mr. Buckley, and the staff, and we decided we 
would like to pick a function which was in all 48 States, which covered 
the country, which was an old-line function, et cetera, which had been 
around the Department for some time. 

As a matter of fact, I think there is some good in this functional 
study you suggested. It was pointed out by the work group on the 
committee that it was a small sample, as you indicated. 

We went back and we have added to that as a field of _— two 
other fields of study. I went to see Mr. Williams, the Head of the 
Soil Conservation Service, and I asked Mr. Williams if he il not 
think it might be a good idea to take a sample group of States, a large 
State, a small State, a southern State, a northern State, and a 
western State; and could we work out an agreement with him and his 
staff to make a study of the soil-conservation States. That has been 
agreed to, and we have begun work with Mr. Williams’ crew in that 
area. 

I also went to Dr. Shaw and made a suggestion that possibly the 
Meat Inspection Service was a good group. _ It is fairly sizable. It is 
a group in which you get the problem of working with the large indus- 
trial interests, the packing aie rests, et cetera, and is fairly widespread. 

We have actually underway, Mr. Maxand: r, three groups. I think 
I agree that the original group was too small a sample. We agreed 
with the committee and have started these hires studies. 

Mr. ALeExanpeER. How long do you think it will be before you can 
come to some conclusions about this particular functional study? 


Would it take 3 months? 
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Mr. Scuarer. I would not think it would take that long. I would 
think the Crop Reporting Service would be a shorter study than the 
other two. The Meat Inspection would be roughly 60 days or a little 
more. On the Soil Conservation, frankly, I think that would be the 
longest of the three, because you get into the whole problem of the 
soil-conservation districts, how much of this is technical services, and 
soon. Probably it will be in that order that we can pull it in together 
to look at it with this group. We would like to work with your com- 
mittee personnel here. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Have you ever previously had any real personnel 
studies or team surveys as to how vou can save on manpower utiliza- 
tion in the Department? 

Mr. Scuarer. So far as my own personal experience, having been 
with the Department only since June 1 a vear ago, a matter of 
months, I cannot speak from prior experience. Perhaps Mr. Wheeler, 
Mr. Buckley, or Mr. Bear can add something on the prior studies, 

Do any of you gentlemen have any comments on that point at 
this point? 

Mr. Buckiey. From time to time the Secretary, or the various 
Secretaries 

Mr. ALEXANDER. That is a program that is a reporting program, 
monthly or quarterly; is it not? 

Mr. Bucktey. No. The different Secretaries have from time to 
time appointed specific organization committees and groups to study 
specific programs, and sometimes the whole Department, like Secre- 
tary Benson did when he came in. The number of those occasions 
I would have to go back in the record to get for you. Most of the 
real studies that have been done in the past have been the concern 
of the particular Secretary, and he has set up a particular group to 
look into it. 

Of course, we have the normal organization reviews and manage- 
ment reviews going on in the agencies all the time, but you are talking 
about the special ones. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. On personnel, yes; studies with regard to per- 
sonnel problems and the elimination of unneeded jobs and the elimi- 
nation of supervisors, and combinations where they can be combined; 
any study where you would be able to utilize manpower to better 
advantage. 

Mr. Buckuey. Well, this Secretary has set up committees and 
groups to study our field activities and to study the possibility of 
consolidation of offices. The previous Secretary had similar groups 
to study the possibility of consolidating offices. We would have to 
go to the records if you want a list of them. 

Mr. Atexanper. If you have certain types of studies that would 
be beneficial to this committee I would certainly like to have those 
put in the record. 

Mr. Scoarer. You mean the technical approaches to the problem 
of how do you control manpower? 

Mr. ALexanper. Of course, we are advocating a functional survey, 
but we are not saying to you that that is the acme of how to work out 
the problem. However, if you have something in the Department of 
Agriculture which you think is better than that when we would cer- 
tainly like to have it. 
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[ would like to say to you--and I must stop, because the time is 
getting away-—the thing that worries me is that all our departments of 
Government are growing in complexity with the demands that are 
made upon them. 

Mr. Scuarer. Yes. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I will say to you gentlemen that in your Depart- 
ment, even in the stable group that you say works for the Department 
of Agriculture, and also in the temporary group, we have a tendency 
of it getting higher and higher all the time. I wonder if you have a 
brief ‘explanation of why in the last year we have had to add about 
3,000 to the permanent rolls, just in the last 12 months, 

Mr. Scuarer. | believe it was about 2,300 and some. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Is there any reason for it 

Mr. Scuarer. Yes. I would have to break it down by agencies, 
pluses and minuses. I think I can get that in brief form. If you 
would like to have it I would be glad to submit it. 

(The information is as follows:) 
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Mr. ALEXANDER. You mentioned a minute ago, when we were 
talking about this function that you had selected, how many other 
employees are involved. You said you had taken two others. How 
many employees are involved in the other two? 

Mr. Scuarer. I think in both of the units, the Meat Inspection 
Service and the Soil Conservation Service, they would run a total 
upward of about 4,000 people. It would be a sample or cross-section, 
and probably it would hit around 4,000 people as an overall. 

Mr. ALeExanpER. That is all I care to ask, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. Along the line of Mr. Alexander’s questioning, as he 
has just been talking to you, when you have a new function or a 
new duty placed upon the Department do you first see if ye is some- 
thing that can be done with the force you already have, or do you 
immediate ve set out to set up a new staff to perform this x new duty? 

Mr. Scuarer. I think if the function is added—and again, his- 
torically, I cannot speak from as many years of experience as some 
gentlemen at this table—if it is in an area of compatibility, such as 
a new duty in the Forest Service to build more roads or trails or to: 
cut more trees, et cetera, the thing obviously is integrated into the 
existing organization. 

Mr. Davis. The fact that something new comes along does not 
mean that you have to set up a new employee or a new group of 
employees? 

Mr. Scuarer. It might or it might not, depending on the volume. 

Mr. Davis. I mean, if you have people who can do it you just tell 
them to do it; is that correct? 

Mr. Scuarer. | reckon that is right; yes. That is what I do in 
my own staff. When something comes up, tell them to do it, and if 
thev get in trouble they yell. 

Mr. Davis. We have new duties which come along constantly in 
our committee, and we just hand them to the staff and the staff 
carries them on. We do not hire a new person or a new group of 
persons to do it. 

Mr. Scuarer. However, if that volume gets higher than the exist- 
ing staff can handle, you are either not going to have the existing staff 
or they are going to yell awfully hard, until they get some help. 
We get that type of situation, too. 

Mr. Davis. Of course I understand that. I just want to know: 
Do you have that policy of “If we can do it with what we have we 
go ahead and do it’’? 

Mr. Scuarer. Our goal and policy is a minimum of people to pro- 
vide effective programs. We are not perfect. We make mistakes. 
We do our best. We are serving American agriculture and, bygolly 
we are going to do the best job for that group of people we can. 

Mr. Davis. Of course, I am not going to get into the politics of it. 
That will come along next vear. I just wanted to mention that in 
passing. 

Mr. Scuarer. It is a good point. I think vou are correct. There 
is always a human tendency when you add to just add. That is the 
point vou are driving at. 

Mr. Davis. We have certainly run into that this week. 
Mr. Scuarer. Yes. That is understandable. 
Mr. Davis. Mr. Gross? 
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Mr. Gross. I will get into politics to the extent of saying that if the 
Department of Agriculture were sustained on the basis of the income 
of the farmers in my part of the country you would be doing some fast 
cutting right now in Personnel, because we are hurt out there. 

This is not your problem, but ] happen to be one of those who thinks 
Department of Agriculture Policies with respect to the Midwestern 
farmer are about as wrong as anything could be. You did add 2 
additional Assistant Secretaries ‘and 1] Administrative Assistant 
Secretary in the last session of Congress, as |] recall. That simply 
added to the personne] on the payroll, did it not? 

Mr. Scuarer. You are Correct. One, it added to the personne] 
and it added to the payroll. My question would be: Did the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture get its money’s worth in effective additional 
administration? I think it did. 

Mr. Gross. As of now I would say “No”. 

Mr. ScHarer. Al] right. 

Mr. Gross. Based upon what jis happening. 

Mr. Scuarer, | happen to be a Midwesterner. too, and I know the 
problem you are talking about, |] came down here from Illinois 

Mr. Gross. ] am glad you understand it lam elad somebody over 
there understands it. T am convinced the Secretary does not, and I 
want that on the record. 

Mr. Scuarrer. There it is. 

Mr. Gross. |] have only one more question. In speaking of seasonal 
employment, you spoke of 1.700 people 

Mr. ScHarEr. Forest fires, 

Mr. Gross. In the Sequoia Forest. 

Mr. ScHarer. Yes. sir, 

Mr. Gross. Do you mean that all of those were emplovees of the 
Department of Agriculture? 

Mr. ScHargrr. No. A certain portion of those are y hat we call the 
itinerants, or the people we pick up on the spot. In fact. I slept at 
Sequoia Lake one hight with a crew from the California State Prison. 

Mr. Gross. I was going to say that you probably had some help 
from the State of California, 

Mr. ScHarrr,. Very definitely ; ves, 

Mr. Gross. You might have had help from the State of Oregon, too. 

Ir. ScHAFER. Yes, and southern California. Incidentally, Cali- 
fornia contributed a sreat many people to those fires in the south 
and in Sequoia. They have an excellent crew and we get excellent 
cooperation from the State People. Those are disasters, as you know, 
where everybody pitches in. 

Mr. Gross. That is What I thought. So these 1,700 men vou spoke 
of cannot be charged altogether to the Department of Agriculture? 

Mr. Scuarer. That IS a good comment. They bring in the rangers 
and assistants from the adjacent fire areas. They fly them in. A 
good share of those are Agriculture people, but there were even the 
Ojibway Indians. and the prisoners in there, to get that fire under 
control. There is no question about that. 

Mr. Gross, A moment ago I believe Mr. Alexander spoke of the 
Crop Estimating Service. Some People out my Way think the Crop 
Estimating service could be pretty well abolished and they would be 
better served. That is, again. expressing a personal Opinion, 
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Mr. Scuarer. That is a perfectly good opinion. When we get 
the study of just what is involved in that, if that is a sound question 
to ask—which apparently Mr. Gross feels it is—I think the question 
ought to be asked. Or, if this area is weak and no longer serving a 
purpose, it should be questioned. 

Mr. Gross. A good many people out my way think they are doing 
as much disservice as they are a service to the farmer. 

That is all I have. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Murray? 

Mr. Murray. No questions. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Rees? 

Mr. Rees. You have only been in the Department less than 2 
years, have you not? 

Mr. ScHaFer. Since a year ago last June, Mr. Rees. 

Mr. Rees. You are in a position to kind of take a fresh look at 
the thing? 

Mr. Scnarer. Yes, and it has been an interesting look, I might add. 

Mr. Rees. I know it has. I personally appreciate your coming 
into the Department. I think you have been a lot of help, coming 
from the outside and stepping in and taking that view of it. 

Mr. Scuarer. Thank you. I get in trouble every once in a while, 
Mr. Rees. 

Mr. Rees. I understand. So do I. 

Mr. Scuarer. By talking about the way things used to be some- 
where else. But it is a lot of fun just the same. 

Mr. Rees. That is right. Someone suggested that the cost of 
personnel is comparatively small for the Department of Agriculture, 
but personnel across the Government is quite an item. T think it 
amounts to about $10 billion or something like that. Your agency 
has a share of it. 

Mr. Scuarer. Correct. 

Mr. Ress. J] think what we want to know is that the Department 
is working on the problem. While the Department has been making 
an effort to reduce in force, we think a lot more can be done, and 
what we want, really, as we go along here, is your assistance and 
cooperation in doing that. We are just here as a committee trying 
to render a service to the country, as you are, along with being paid 
for our services. 

We have a responsibility, because our committee is dealing with 
questions of civil service and personnel in Government and all of 
that, and we think that there can be further reductions. We think 
that the number of employees in Government can be further reduced. 
We do not mean by that there should be a 10 percent wholesale dis- 
missal from the Government, or anything like that, but there can be 
a use made of attrition, to work this thing out and really work at it. 
We think it can be done. 

As I remember, the present Secretary of Agriculture, Secretary 
Benson, issued some sort of—I would not say “edict’’—but he did 
give instructions when he came into the office. 

Mr. Scuarer. That is right. 

Mr. Rees. That he wanted every agency in the Department and 
every bureau and all units to be carefully examined. 

Mr. Scuarer. That is correct. 
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Mr. Rees. To determine two things. One of them was whether 
we needed this particular activity or not. If we do need it we will 
keep it, but let us not just keep it because we have ce had it. 
Number two, do you need quite so many people running the thing? 
They did work it out so that they would not have to keep them in that 
particular agency, | believe. 

Also, if you will remember his statement, it was to the effect that 
if there are places in Government for these people in some other agency 
then they ought to have it that way. 

He also called attention to what we talked about today and that 
is if you take the people out of one particular area you might put them 
in another area where you need them, in the Agriculture Department. 

I think what we want to be sure of, talking in this group here, is 
that you take back with you the thought that this committee just 
wants to know you are going to make a definite effort, not only because 
we are calling you up here today, but for the benefit of the Govern- 
ment. We want you to make a continuous effort to see if we can run 
this Government with less help, if you want to use that term, or with 
less people than you have, and without firing anybody, as they call it, 
and all that. 

It can be done. 1 do not know what your attrition is, but it is 
pretty high in your Department. 

Mr. Scuarer. It is fairly high, with turnover during the summer 
employment. 

Mr. Ress. It is pretty high. If you do not need a position filled 
just do not fill it. Just because you happen to have the money do 
not use it. Let us sort of watch the thing and quit saying, “Because 
we have so much money at the end of the vear we are going to spend 
it.”’ 

I do not think you people have been guilty of that. 

Mr. Scuarer. We have turned quite a bit back, Mr. Rees, as you 
remember 

Mr. Ress. If I remember correctly, you have a little bit better 
record than some other agencies. I can understand the temptation 
to do that, and you do not get enough credit for turning it back. 

What this committee wants to do is to kee p this thing going, not 
as a police activity but in a spirit of cooperation to see how we get 
along. We make suggestions to you and we hope you will give them 
the consideration we ‘think they are entitled to. We will certainly 
be glad to have your suggestions, because personally the more I learn 
about this the less I seem to know. 

I appreciate your statement as you have given it to us, but let us 
kind of nail the thing down and see that we do make some saving if 
we can in manpower, without any injury at all. In fact, you can 
make the Government better. 

In one of your areas I have a man who has made a very strong 
effort. He was directed to go into this particular situation and was 
told, “You go ahead and tell us where you can reduce and we will 
follow your instructions.”” It did not work out as satisfactorily 
he thought it would. He said the pressures were too great. . 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


as 
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Mr. Rees. If you will work on reductions in force along the line 
that the committee suggested to you we want to cooperate with your 
and work with you and get it done. 

Mr. Scuarer. Well, I think I can promise you, so far as I am 
personally concerned, I agree with it and I will work with it. Second, 
so far as the Secretary is concerned, in my first conversation with him 
a year ago last March—and I had not met the man—he made a very 
big point, “Schafer, we are under way in this Department, but we 
need a lot more look-see in our effort.” 

Thirdly, frankly I think we can make additional progress. You 
know, there is one thing, though, Mr. Rees, that has amazed me since 
I came to Washington. I came down here and started talking about 
this saving business a year and a half ago. 

Mr. Ress. I know you did. 

Mr. Scuarer. What did I get every place I went? ‘You do not 
want to do that; Congress will only reduce your budget.” 

Mr. Ress. That is right. 

Mr. Scuarer. That is a fine attitude about it. Back where I 
came from if you could save $10,000 the boss came around and said, 
“Schafer, that is a swell job.” 

Mr. Regs. That is right. 

Mr. Scxuarer. Down here you go up to Congress and they say, 
“Tt is a swell job; we will cut your budget $20,000 next year.”” And 
maybe next year I have a program I really want to put over, and that 
you would agree with. If we could only get a little agreement there 
it might help. 

Mr. Rees. That is exactly what I am talking about. I know you 
are anxious to do this. If you go at this wholeheartedly you will do a 
lot of good. If more money is required and the Congress thinks 
certain activities ought to be expanded, that is something else, but 
we need your advice and help. 

Mr. Scuarer. Thank you. Iam around. I will do the best I can 
for vou. 

Mr. Rees. All right. 

Mr. Davis. They talk about climate, and here in Washington, Mr. 
Schafer, you have just gone into another climate. 

Mr. Scuarer. Is it supposed to be warmer or colder at this point, 
Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Davis. As Mr. Rees said a few minutes ago, the salary of 
personnel now is running at the rate of more than $10 billion a year, 
and we cannot escape the fact that that is more than it took to operate 
the entire Federal Government in 1940, just a few vears ago. Cer- 
tainly it is not unreasonable to say that we ought to make some 
strenuous effort to get the thing done and get it back on an essential 
basis. 

Are there any further questions? If not, thank you very much, 
Mr. Schafer. 

Mr. Scuarer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for your courtesy. 

Mr. Davis. The next department to appear is the Department of 
the Treasury. We have, I believe, Mr. William W. Parsons, Admin- 
istrative Assistant Secretary, and Mr. James H. Stover, the head of 
the Organization and Management staff. 
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STATEMENTS OF WILLIAM W. PARSONS, ADMINISTRATIVE 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY, DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY; 
ACCOMPANIED BY JAMES H. STOVER, HEAD, ORGANIZATION 
AND MANAGEMENT STAFF 


Mr. Parsons. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. I believe you have a prepared statement, Mr. Parsons? 

Mr. Parsons. I do, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. We will be pleased to have you proceed. 

Mr. Parsons. Fine, sir. 

I am glad of this opportunity to tell you something about the 
Treasury’s management improvement program and to discuss how our 
present efforts toward manpower reduction tie in with the very com- 
mendable objectives of vour committee. But first, let me sketch the 
present status of the Treasury’s functions in relation to its personnel 
needs. 

The tables which I have submitted will give you a summary of the 
major activities of the Treasury and the man-years expended in their 


conduct. As you know, the functions of the Treasury are extremely 
diverse. They range from collecting the revenue to operating a mili- 
tary establishment. The ‘y include currency printing and coinage 


plants and enforcement agencies. They cover both national and inter- 
national fiscal responsibilities. You will note from the tables that the 
factors governing the variations in Treasury activities are largely 
beyond the control of the Department. I refer, for example, to such 
variables as the number of tax returns to be processed, imports to be 
appraised, coins and currency to be produced and checks to be issued. 

I would like now to direct your attention to the current status of 
some of the Department’s major activities. 

Treasury’s request for appropriations for fiscal year 1956 were 
based generally on estimates that work volume would continue at 
about the 1955 level or higher in most bureaus. Actually, the 
Internal Revenue Service examined 575,000 more tax returns during 
the period January to August this year than during the first 8 months 
last year. This resulted in additional assessments of $132 million 
more tax than during the same period last year. Also during this 
period 154,000 more delinquent accounts were collected than in those 
months of the previous year, resulting in an increase in collections on 
delinquent accounts of $121 million. Despite the increase of work 
accomplished in this area, there were 1.7 million delinquent accounts 
as of August 31, 1955. The Congress provided funds in the 1956 
appropriations to add revenue agents and supporting personnel in 
order to stre ngthe n the collection functions. 

The Bureau of Customs measures its workload in terms of such 
factors as the number of persons entering the United States and 
number of packages examined. Its workload is up 10 percent over 
a comparable period last year, and from‘ all indications this will be 
another record-shattering vear in customs history. 

In the fiscal service, the Division of Disbursements anticipates a 
substantial increase in workload, principally in social-security pay- 
ments. Lower employment in this area has been achieved primarily 
as a result of increased production through improved processing. 
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The Bureau of the Public Debt expects to process an increased 
volume of work in 1956 with fewer employees. They are depending 
upon increased production standards and further management sav- 
ings as vet unidentified, to accomplish this. 

The Treasurer of the United States contemplates a substantial 
increase in check payments due principally to social-security pay- 
ments. Conversion of more than 10 million items from paper to 
card checks is a major improvement which will permit increased 
production at reduced employment and cost. 

With minor exceptions, we expect the operations of the United 
States Coast Guard to be essentially the same in 1956 as in 1955. 

Some bureaus in the Treasury have had a reduction in workload. 
The Mint is one of these. A decline in demand for coins led to the 
discontinuance of the coinage operations in the San Francisco Mint. 
This together with the closing of the Seattle Assay Office made it 
possible to separate 75 emplovees from the rolls. 

The Bureau of Engraving and Printing, where employment has 
dropped from 6,079 in December 1952 to 3,951 in Aveust 1955, con- 
templates a reduction in some of its operations during 1956. The 
primary reasons for the 35 percent reduction in personnel since 1952 
is due to a reduced work volume, and technological advances in its 
plant facilities, and other management improvements. Savings of 
nearly $5 million were realized from the technological improvements 
and about $6 million from reduced workload. 

Looking at the general picture over the past 2% years, it can be 
said that the Treasury workload has increased. At the same time 
there has been a steady reduction in personnel, ranging in some 
bureaus as high as 35 percent. 

In December 1952 the Department employed 87,846 civilians and 
35,694 military personnel. One year later, civilian employment had 
decreased to 80,865 or almost 8 percent. Military personnel showed 
a decrease of 2,727 or almost 8 percent. As of September 30, 1955, 
civilian employment had decreased to 79,150, or 10 percent, since 
December 1952, despite the presence on the rolls of 325 civilians for 
certain liquidating functions of the RFC transferred to Treasury on 
July 1, 1954. The military as of that date was down to 29,212, 
reduction of 18 percent. 

I have also submitted a table which shows employment by bureaus 
from August 31, 1946, to August 31, 1955. You will note that 75 
percent of our civilian employees are engaged in revenue producing 
and related functions. 

The objectives and general plan of the Treasury’s management- 
improvement program are outlined in a booklet issued recently by 
the Secretary entitled ‘“Machinery for Management Improvement.” 
The booklet is intended as a checklist for bureau officials and their 
staffs in appraising the framework within which their management- 
improvement programs operate, and as an informational and training 
document at lower supervisory levels. It has been one means by 
which the Secretary’s interest in economy and efficiency has been 
reflected down the line to top and middle management officials in 
the bureaus, to firstline supervisors, and to every employee. I have 
brought along copies of the booklet for your information. 

The Treasury’s organization for obtaining management improve- 
ments is designed to take advantage of all skills and talent available. 
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At the Department level, the Administrative Assistant Secretary is 
responsible for directing and coordinating the program. This is 
done in collaboration with the Treasury Management Committee, 
which was established by the Secretary 
to further in every way possible the Treasury’s efforts to improve, and reduce the 
cost of, its services. 

The Management Committee is composed of a top administrative 
official from each bureau, with the Administrative Assistant Secretary 
as chairman. 

The committee suggests ways to stimulate interest and participa- 
tion in management improvement, initiates or advises on plans to 
improve operations, and serves as a forum for the exchange of in- 
formation. 

Also aiding in the management program at the departmental 
level are a small management staff and the offices of Personnel, 
Budget, and Administrative Services. These staffs 

1. Encourage and assist bureaus in carrying out their re- 
sponsibilities for management improvement; 

2. Review and evaluate effectiveness of the Bureau’s efforts; 

3. Assist in solution of problems cutting across bureau lines; 

4. Furnish advice and assistance to bureaus on management 
problems and conduct special surveys of bureau activities; 

5. Take leadership in improving departmentwide procedures 
in budgeting, personnel administration, and property manage- 
ment; 

6. Interpret and pass on to the bureaus instructions from 
central staff agencies on conduct of specific phases of the program; 
and 

7. Supervise the administration of the incentive awards pro- 
gram. 

In addition, staff assistants attached to the Fiscal Assistant Secre- 
tarv’s Office, and the Accounting Systems Staff of the Bureau of 
Accounts aid our management-improvement efforts, especially in the 
revision of fiscal accounting procedures and in studies concerning 
possible utilization of high-speed electronic equipment in operations 
involving large work volume. 

At the bureau level the bureau head is responsible for the conduct 
of the management-improvement program. His responsibility is car- 
ried out by his line officials and firstline supervisors. 

Most of the larger bureaus like Internal Revenue, Customs, and 
Public Debt have full-time management staffs. The smaller bureaus 
use their top administrative officers in this capacity or call on the 
departmental staff for assistance. 

Through the incentive awards program and through training pro- 
grams for supervisors and employees we have enlisted the aid of 
every emplovee, both here and in the field service, to suggest better 
methods and procedures for doing the job. We feel we have made 
progress in creating a work atmosphere that is conducive to improve- 
ment and progress and in instilling a feeling of cost consciousness 
right down to the lowest organizational level. 

Accomplishments illustrating the results of this program have 
already been furnished to your staff. However, the best yardstick 
for measuring results probably lies in this one fact: Between De- 
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cember 31, 1952, and September 30, 1955, we have reduced the number 
of military and civilian personnel in the Department by 12 percent. 
This represents a decrease of 15,178 persons. 

I would like to give you a few illustrations of the actions taken 
—_ made this reduction in personnel possible. 

The Internal Revenue Service was completely reorganized with 
many functions being decentralized to the field. The regional offices 
were reduced from 17 to 9. The filing period for excise tax returns 
was changed from a monthly to a quarterly basis. 

2. Customs made numerous procedural changes—weighing opera- 
tions were modified, a uniform assignment of personnel to inspectional 
activities was adopted, and scientific sampling was extended for the 
examination of merchandise packages. 

In the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, the first phase of the 
modernization program was completed. This involved the conversion 
of equipment to handle an 18-subject sheet for printing currency. 
Previously 12 notes were printed on one sheet of paper. In addition, 
the printing of United States savings bonds in denominations of $25, 
$50, and $100, and liquor tax stamps was changed from the intaglio 
to the offset printing method. 

The Bureau of the Mint continued to modernize equipment and 
methods in the Denver and Philadelphia Mints and discontinued 
coinage operations at the San Francisco Mint. 

The Fiscal Service, which includes the Bureau of Accounts, 
Bureau of the Public Debt, and Office of the Treasurer of the United 
States, adopted new labor-saving devices for use in issuing Govern- 
ment checks, consolidated disbursing offices, decentralized the audit 
and destruction of unfit United States currency to the Federal Reserve 
banks, revised the redemption procedure for processing United States 
savings bonds, and converted numerous disbursing accounts using 
paper checks to the card-check form, thereby reducting manual 
processing. 

As to how the Treasury program ties in with the committee's 
objectives, let me pass on now to specific recent steps which the 
Secretary has initiated to augment the Treasury’s managment im- 
provement efforts, and discuss how they fit in with the objectives of 
this committee. 

If my understanding is correct, the major objectives of vour com- 
mittee are to reduce manpower and to improve manpower utilization 
in the executive branch of the Government. 

As the Secretary has written you, the Treasury is wholeheartedly 
in accord with these objectives. Indeed they are, and have been, 
principal tenets of the Department’s management improvement 
efforts. Actually the objectives of our program are even broader in 
scope, since the program is designed to seek not only reductions in 
personnel expenditures but also savings in materials, space, and all] 
other possible ways. 

The Internal Revenue Service and the Division of Disbursement in 
the Bureau of Accounts have marked seasonal peaks in their workloads 
and their manpower controls are geared accordingly. During peak 
periods they employ temporary help to handle the increased volume 
of work. As soon as the workload declines, the temporary emplovees 
are released, This will be evident in the monthly reports to your com- 
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mittee after the first of the vear, when the tax filing and tax refund 
programs get in full swing. 

Looking toward further personnel reductions and other savings, the 
Secretary recently has directed the bureau heads to intensify their 
efforts to effect management economies. This directive is attached as 
exhibit 1. 

We have already done much in this direction. We can always take 
a fresh look. We can always do more. Our renewed efforts will place 
increased emphasis on 

1. A thorough review of nonadopted recommendations; 

2. A complete review of the organizational structure, looking 
toward the elimination or combination of organizational segments; 

3. The study of all programs, functions, activities, and opera- 
tions looking toward their elimination, combination, curtailment, 
or simplification ; 

4. A study of products produced and commercial-type services 
performed ; and 

5. Special studies of such areas as printing and reproduction, 
reports, forms, space, equipment, communications, and so forth 

Tentative requirements for implementing the Secretary's directive 
have been spelled out to the Treasury management committee, and 
they are presently working out further details for guidance in carry- 
ing out this broad program. 

These steps are in line with the administration’s desire to squeeze 
every excess dollar out of the Federal budget. We shall be glad to 
report to vou from time to time on the progress of our efforts and 
shall welcome any suggestions or help your committee may give us. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Parsons, I would certainly like to compli- 
ment you and the Secretary of the Treasury on not only the steps that 
you have taken and any new improvements that you have made, but 
also particularly your attitude toward the objectives which this 
subcommittee is trving to work toward. 

[ notice that vou mentioned your management committee. 

Mr. Parsons. That is right, sir. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. That management committee is set up in your 
Department? 

Mr. Parsons. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ALExANDER. Do you think that this tvpe of program which 
we are doing—the functional study—will be helpful to vou in this 
Department? 

Mr. Parsons. I certainly do, sir. 

Actually, we have taken the functional study as a part of our 
project and have gone beyond it. 

In other words, we feel that while we are at it we should go into 
these other facets of management at the same time, and we will 
certainly cover the entire functional background as well as the other 
aspects of the survey as we go along. 

The committee will take the lead both in the Department, and then 
in each bureau. 

Mr. ALexanpberR. Do you feel that your management committee 
type of program would be applicable to certain other departments of 
the Government? 

Mr. Parsons. Well, sir, 1 cannot 
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Mr. ALeExanpeER. And has it worked out well enough to recommend 
it to some of the others, or not? 

Mr. Parsons. Well, I do not want to speak for other agencies. 
I do not believe that any two are exactly alike. Of course, in any 
department which has a number of independent operating bureaus 
and which yet has a common core, as we have, being part of the same 
Department, there must be some device for securing a coordinated 
effort. We have found this very successful in our Department, and 
it has served as a means of getting team play where we have across- 
the-board programs that we must carry out. 

As I said, | would certainly commend it for study and it may have 
application in other agencies. 

(The remainder of Mrs. Parsons’ presentation is as follows:) 


ExuibsitT I 


THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, October 24, 1955. 
To Heaps or Bureaus, TREASURY DEPARTMENT: 

From December 31, 1952, to August 31, 1955, the Treasury has reduced its 
civilian personnel from 87,846 to 79,397 and its military personnel in Coast Guard 
from 35,694 to 28.986. The reduction of 15,157. or 12 percent, is due largely to 
constant searching for more economical and proper ways of providing the essential 
services required of the Department. We have had a net reduction of about $45 
million annually in operating costs from fiscal 1953 to fiseal 1955, despite the as- 
sumption of $25 million additional costs in fiscal 1955 for general pay increases, 
penalty mail, and expenses of certain liquidating functions transferred to Treasury. 

The success of the administration’s efforts to balance the budget by June 30, 
1956, depends on substantial further reductions of expenditures while maintain- 
ing proper standards of service to the public and an increase of Government 
revenue. We must accelerate our search for economies and concentrate on in- 
creasing revenue collections by every means at our disposal. With this objective 
in mind and to assure that we contribute our share to the budget-balancing effort, 
it is requested that our current management improvement efforts be augmented 
by a special full-scale search for economies in each organizational segment with 
particular emphasis on the following general approach. 

1. Review the pros and cons of each formal or informal nonadopted recom- 
mendation for effecting economies anywhere in the Department, looking toward 
adoption or toward establishment of valid reasons for nonadoption. 

2. Review the organization structure and combine or eliminate organizational 
segments, including field installations, wherever economies can be effected and 
adequate essential service continued. 

3. Review each program, function, activity, and operation, and discontinue, 
combine, curtail, simplify and delegate authority to act to the maximum degree 
possible consistent with essential requirements and good management practices. 

1. Review the products produced and commercial-type services performed with 
a view to discontinuing types not absolutely essential and having others produced 
or performed by commercial firms where economies can be effected. 

5. Determine the need for printing and reproduction work, reports, forms, space, 
equipment, communications, supplies, personnel, travel, etc., and eliminate or 
curtail where feasible. 

I have asked the Administrative Assistant Secretary to organize, direct, and 
report on progress of the review through the facilities of his office, the Treasury 
Management Committee and the various bureaus. 

G. M. Humpurey, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
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Mr. ALExanpeErR. As I understand it, you have taken one function 
which you are studying now, but you plan to use this functional study 
elsewhere? 

Mr. Parsons. At the request of the committee, after we met with 
Chairman Davis in September, we looked over this problem, and 
reported back that we were going to take a good look first at personnel 
administration. However, in reviewing the problem with the manage- 
ment committee, and then later with the Secretary and his staff, we 
decided while we were at it we should broaden our approach and not 
start with just personnel administration, but take it along with an 
across-the-board look at all functions, and get the entire program 
started. 

Our difficulty came about this way: 

After first looking thoroughly into the personnel administration 
function, we found there were less than 1,000 people engaged spe- 
cifically in that function and we did not think we should devote our 
efforts to that one facet. We broadened our approach immediately 
so that we would be working on the entire problem at one time. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Has your management committee just recently 
been set up? 

Mr. Parsons. No, sir; it was originally created along in 1947 or 
1948 and then recreated by Secretary Humphrey in the spring of 
1954. I have the directive setting up the committee which I would 
be glad to leave for the records of the committee if you would care to 
have it. 

Mr. ALeExanperR. We will be glad to have it in the record if you 
care to leave it with us. 

(The matter referred to follows: ) 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, May 17, 1954. 
To: Heads of bureaus, Treasury Department. 

Subject: Treasury management committee, 

This circular establishes a Treasury management committee, the purpose of 


which is to further in every way possible the Treasury’s efforts to improve, and 
reduce the cost of, its services, 

The search for better ways of conducting the Treasury’s business must be a 
eontinuous process. The committee will be expected to aid in the process by 
suggesting Ways to stimulate interest and participation in management improve- 
ment, by initiating or advising on plans to improve operations, and by serving 
as a forum for the exchange of information. In addition, it will encourage 
development and use of the best management techniques on problems of depart- 
mentwide interest such as personnel and budget administration, management 
re porting systems, incentive awards, work simplification, safety, space, printing 
and publications, forms control, and records administration. 


Mach bureau bead shall appoint as a member of the committee the person to 
whom he has assigned chief responsibility for administrative matters in the 
bureau. In addition, the bureau head shall appoint one alternate for the com- 

ttee member. The Administrative Assistant Secretary, who will serve as 


chairman of the committee, will assist bureau heads in the selection of appropriate 
representatives 
This committee should provide an excellent medium through which all officials 
of the Department may pool their knowledge and ideas and benefit by a team 
approach to their management problems. 
G. W. Humpurey, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
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the Chief. 


Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Murray? 

Mr. Murray. No questions. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Gross? 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Parsons and Mr. Stover, I want to join Mr. 
Alexander in commending you for your achievements thus far, and 
your attitude of looking to the future _ respect to the utilization 
of mi unpower, and : 1 possible reduction in personnel. 

It is re freshing to have someone come before the committee repre- 
senting the Department and the Department being represented b: 
men who apparently are making an effort to cut down employment. 

I have always been intrigued by the Bureau of the Public Debt 
and I notice in your statement on page 2 that you expect to process an 
increased volume of work in 1956 with fewer employees. 

How many employees do you now have in the Bureau of the Public 
Debt? 

Mr. Parsons. As of August 31 there were 3,107 employees in the 
Bureau of the Public Debt. 

Mr. Gross. What was that figure, again? 

Mr. Parsons. Three thousand one hundred and seven. That is 
compared to August 31, 1946—and this is in the table which I have 
provided for the committee—when there were 9,584. In other words, 
there has been in that 10-year period a reduction of 6,477. 

Mr. Gross. Well, that 1s fine. 

I said that I have always been intrigued by the Bureau of the 
Public Debt, but I always wondered why we had to have an agency 
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in Government to administer the public debt. Perhaps, it is necessary, 
but do you know just exactly what is done by this bureau? 

Mr. Parsons. I will be glad to tell you a little about it. 

The Bureau of the Public Debt is organized and operates in two 
locations, Washington, D. C., and Chicago. 

Prior to World War II the entire operation was here in Washington, 
but, as you may recall, early in the days of World War II the stimula- 
tion and the promotion of the sale of savings bonds brought on 
additional work. The introduction of the “baby bonds,” of course, 
as they were called in the late thirties, had already brought a new 
problem to this Bureau. 

Its job, basically, is to process and keep the accounts with respect 
to the public-debt operation. First, it has to buy the bonds. It 
has to have the bonds printed and paid for. Secondly, it bas to dis- 
tribute those bonds to the fiscal agents who issue them to the public. 

Mr. Gross. Let me interrupt, if I may. That is a physical opera- 
tion; is it not?) When you speak of buying the bonds, the Bureau of 
the Public Debt does not actually buy them? 

Mr. Parsons. It purchases the bonds from the Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing for the distribution to the various issuing offices 
It is the organization that acquires the bonds, so to speak, for distribu- 
tion and for sale to the ultimate buyer of the bonds—the citizens of our 
country. 

Mr. Gross. It does not actually buy bonds; does it? 

Mr. Parsons. Perhaps I confused it by stating it that way. 

The Bureau of Engraving and Printing prints the bonds. The 
Bureau of the Public Debt buys the bonds in millions and then the 
Bureau of the Public Debt distributes these bonds to the agents who 
sell the bonds for us. 

Mr. Gross. Let me get this straight: Do they actually buy them, 
or simply have custody of them? 

Mr. Parsons. No; they actually buy the bonds from the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing. 

Mr. Gross. They actually pay the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing for these bonds? The face value? 

Mr. Parsons. No; the cost of printing the bonds. 

Mr. Gross. Oh, the cost of printing them. 

Mr. Parsons. It acquires the stock, so to speak. 

Mr. Gross. There is a vast difference there. 

Mr. Parsons. I am sorry if I confused you. 

Mr. Gross. I imagine that a $1 million bond would cost about 75 
cents to print? 

Mr. Parsons. Well, let me put it in terms of the savings bond. 
The cost of the printing of those bonds is about 2 cents each. I am 
sorry I brought that element of confusion in there. I should have 
said ‘‘acquired the bond stock at the cost of printing that stock, and 
then distributing them to our sales agencies, keeping the record as to 
where the bonds go and then processing the record and the sale of each 
individual bond and keeping the accounts on that bond over its life- 
time.” 

If you, as a citizen, lose your bond, or if it is stolen, burned, or de- 
stroyed, you can write in and get a duplicate by furnishing proper 
identification and inscription information. 

Mr. Gross. That is all handled by the Bureau of the Public Debt? 


” 
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Mr. Parsons. That is all handled by that Bureau. 

Mr. Gross. Do they also handle Treasury notes? 

Mr. Parsons. No, sir; they do not handle the currency. This is 
securities only. 

Then, of course, they keep that record and when the bond is re- 
deemed through our banking system, that bond finds it way back to 
the Bureau of the Public Debt for redemption and the bank which 
is redeeming the bond is given credit for the redemption amount. 

That service is performed at two places. The savings bond opera- 
tion is in Chicago, where it was decentralized at the beginning of 
World War II, and the regular Treasury issues are still handled here 
in Washington with a much smaller group of people than is the case 
in Chicago. 

Mr. Gross. You have two regional offices? 

Mr. Parsons. No, sir; this is not actually two offices. We have in 
addition three small offices that perform an operation in the redemp- 
tion process, called register offices. We have 1 in Cincinnati, 1 in 
Chicago, and 1 in New York. That is a step between the Federal 
Reserve banks and the departmental office in Chicago. That is a 
device to keep a bottleneck from being created in Chicago. 

Mr. Gross. The Bureau of the Public Debt promotes the sale of 
bonds? 

Mr. Parsons. Our Savings Bond Division does the actual sales 
promotions. 

Mr. Gross. Well, is that a part of the Bureau of the Public Debt? 

Mr. Parsons. No, sir; that is not a part of the Bureau of the 
Public Debt. That organization reports directly to the Secretary 
through an Under Secretary. 

Mr. Gross. I believe you stated they previously had 9,000 em- 
plovees, in round figures? 

Mr. Parsons. At the end of World War IT we had approximately 
9,000. I believe at the peak of World War II we had 12,000 em- 
plovees enraged in this operation. 

Mr. Gross. And they serviced the public debt? 

Mr. Parsons. That is right. 

Mr. Gross. That is a lot of people. 

Mr. Parsons. We know it, sir, and that is why we continually work 
to get it down and we never give up in trying to make the number 
smaller. 

Mr. Gross. It looks as if the payroll was pretty well padded at one 
time, and I am glad to see you ge tting it down under 3,000, and you 
say you are going to cut it some more. 

Mr. Parsons. In spite of the fact that we will have an increasing 
workload, we are not going to have more people. So, we have got to be 
ingenious and find ways to handle that work. 

Mr. Gross. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Rees? 

Mr. Rees. I want to join the chairman in commending you for your 
splendid statement and the showing which you have made in the reduc- 
tion in forces, especially in line with the suggestions made by our 
subcommittee. 

I also want to commend Mr. Humphrey for the great effort he has 
made in his attempting to bring about economy in government, and 
I hope and trust that we may have a balanced budget before too long. 
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Mr. Parsons. Well, certainly, as you gentlemen must know, we do 
not have any lack of support on this kind of problem. 

\fr. Rees. We appreciate that. Thank you very much for your 
Statement. 

Mr. Parsons. Thank you. sir. 

Mr. ALnexanper. Mr. Parsons, there was a matter which came up 
during a discussion here when we had this same problem up for dis- 
cussion with the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
I believe it was in regard to the quarterly reports filed under the 
social se curity program, 

Mr. Parsons. Yes, si 

Mr. ALEXANDER. They said that was a matter which you were also 
studying or looking into, as to cost, and the possibility of making that 
an annual report. 

Mr. Parsons. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ALexanper. Can you tell us a little something about whether 
that would be possible? 

Mr. Parsons. Yes, sir; I would be glad to expand on that a little bit. 

Several years ago there was introduced the idea of eliminating a lot 
of tax report filing by some of the small AERA partic ularly those 
who report on form 1040-A—the wage earner whose wages are 
deducted at his place of employment. In at eames suggestions were 
made at the time that the small taxpayer should not even file a return 
at all; that their employers should send in reports on them, and that 
those reports should be used not only for social security purposes, but 
for tax purposes. If they owed more money, they would be billed 
for it. If they had credits, refunds would be made. 

That posed a lot of difficulties in terms of the basic philosophies 
of our tax systems. There was the question of whether or not there 
was a hazard under our taxpayment system of not asking taxpayers 
to file a return. In other words, embraced in our system is the par- 
ticipation on the part of the taxpayer in paying his taxes and it was 
retention of that philosophy that made the difficulty in arriving at 
a decision as to what type of workable, coordinated system there 
was with the social security wage reporting system which was prac- 
tical to put into effect. The thing that was imposing a heavy burden 
on employers of the country seemed to be this business of quarterly 
filings for social-security payments—the withholding of social-security 
taxes and the reporting of them on a quarterly basis. 

That was studied by HEW, Internal Revenue, and the departmental 
stall. Early this year an agreement was reached on a method which 
appeared practical to carry out. It did not involve elimination of the 
filing of a tax return, ey because it was decided as a policy matter 
and as a part of our tax program that it was important that every 
taxpaver file a return. It might be a puncheard, but it was decided 
that it was important under our system that a return be filed. 

The system which was first suggested to the Ways and Means 
Committee in April and then finally submitted by letter in July—I 
think I will give you the bill number that it is included in because it 
is actually now a legislative proposal, and the bill number is H. R. 7770. 
The proposed legislation was transmitted to the chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee in July, and this bill, in essence, would 
provide for a new kind of operation in lieu of the present quarterly 
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filings of a return by every employer, listing all of his employees by 
name, and the amount of tax withheld. 

That will be eliminated entirely. At the end of each vear, when 
the employer makes out his W—2 for each employee, he will send the 
original of that to the Internal Revenue Service and it will end up in 
the old-age and survivors insurance office in Baltimore. A copy of 
it will be given to the taxpayer, his employee. The employee then 
will file his return, be that on form 1040—A or form 1040, whatever 
the circumstances require, and he will file that with the Director of 
Internal Revenue. The Director of the Internal Revenue Service 
will review that return, as he does now, and make a refund if there is 
one due, or will bill for additional tax as he does now. 

When he is through with that, then the employee's copy of the W 
will be transmitted to the old-age and survivors insurance os 
where the original copy will have gone. The office in Baltimore of 
HEW will record in the employee's social-security account the wages 
reported on the original W-2. That will be done on an annual basis 
instead of four quarterly postings. In other words, each account will 
have 1 posting instead of 4. 

Then, when the employee copy of the W-2 comes from Internal 
Revenue the two will be meshed together. It will be through this 
device that we will get accuracy for the social-security records, and 
we will get much better tax enforcement because there will be a colla- 
tion of those two forms in that re spect. Oursystem will profit greatly 
by it, and we believe theirs will too. 

That is, basically, the plan. 

Mr. ALExaNnpeR. It will also be a great help to the 
throughout the country. 

Mr. Parsons. The employers really get a break. The Hoover 
Commission task force, I believe, estimated savings which would run 
up in the neighborhood of $20 million to the employers of the country. 

Mr. ALexanper. I certainly want to commend both you 
Mr. Stover for your fine presentation. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Parsons, what would be wrong with the Treasury 
Department collecting the social-security tax and paying it out? 

Mr. Parsons. We do collect the soc ial-se C urity tax today 

Mr. Gross. Do vou pay it out? . 

Mr. Parsons. The actual disbursement of it is made by the Dis- 
bursing Office of the Treasury Dep: irtment. Soe ial-security payments 
are made by the Disbursing Office of the Tre asury, 

Mr. Gross. Why is it necessary then to have this large working 
force in the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare? 

Mr. Parsons. There is a tremendous account keeping operation, 
sir, on many many millions of people. 

Mr. Gross. Why could you not take that over? 

Mr. Parsons. I think we have enough trouble, sir. 

Mr. Gross. I seem to get the impression that your 
more efficient than that of the Department of Health, 
and Welfare. 

Mr. Parsons. Well, I cannot speak as to that, sir, but I do know 
the reputation that the old-age and survivors insurance organization 
has. It is known as one of the most efficient in our Government— 
that particular branch of HEW. I believe it is a very 
operation from what I hear. 
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Mr. Gross. I would personally like to see the Treasury take over 
the entire functions, except the establishment of policies, which should 
go to Social Security and to Congress, but I should like to see the 
remainder of the operations taken over by the Treasury Department. 
I am expressing my own personal opinion in the matter. 

Mr. ALExaNDER. Does anyone else have a question? 

If not, I want to thank vou, Mr. Parsons, and also Mr. Stover, for 
your presentation here this afternoon. This concludes the current 
group of public hearings by the Subcommittee on Manpower Utiliza- 
tion and Departmental Personnel Management for the time being. 

The departments and agencies will be furnishing the committee 
periodic reports as to how they are carrying out their manpower 
utilization programs, including the total number of personnel on the 
rolls at the end of each month. It is my understanding that by 
January there will be a sufficient amount of this material available 
for the committee to consider possible additional hearings and a 
report. 

Mr. Rees. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask permission to get some 
additional information into the record. 

I requested the Civil Service Commission to submit figures as to 
the oe and number of employees in the Government over the 
past 3 years at 6-month intervals. If it is agreeable to the com- 
mittee, 1 would like to insert that statement into the record. It is 
entitled “SSummary, Executive Branch Employment, January 1953 
to September 1955.”’ It is a general statement. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


Summary executive branch employment, January 1953 to September 1955 


. a % : | | 
| Employ- Amount Percent 
Month and year mentin | under Janu- | under Janu- 
thousands | ary 1953 level | ary 1953 level 


a eal 2a 2, 623.1 


2” “ea ee ee eke OER ae ea ar”: “ar: 4.1 
tee Fe a uedewosen co uiitcda eens E 2. 399.3 223.8 8.5 
a ng 2, 376.3 246.8 9.4 
January 1955 y 282. 4 10.8 
PU MONO cc widonechan ES A aceite 4 cd a 250.8 9.6 
September 1955)... .....-- 2 = ‘ ee 269. 8 10.3 





! Supplied by Civil Service Commission, not yet printed. 


Mr. Rees. I would like also to submit a brief statement for the 
record with respect to these hearings. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. Epwarp H. REEs (REPUBLICAN, FourtH District, KANSAS), 
ON THE CLOSING OF HEARINGS BY THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON MANPOWER UTILI- 
ZATION AND DEPARTMENTAL PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT, COMMITTEE ON Post 
OFFICE AND ClivIL SERVICE, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


A Subcommittee on Manpower Utilization and Departmental Personnel Man- 
agement, Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, House of Representatives, 
on which I serve as ex officio member, has just completed hearings on manpower 
utilization throughout the Government. 

On September 19 I stated that I felt there could be a payroll savings by the 
Federal Government through better utilization of its manpower. I pointed out 
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that this was a first step—a long first step—in the balancing of our Federal 
budget. 

The executive departments and agencies have testified before our committee 
this week. The Defense Department stated that they have already issued a 
directive to reduce the total number of employees by 68,000 by July 1, 1956. 
All the department and agencies have manpower utilization geared to doing the 
same or better jobs with few employees. 

The departments and agencies represented have emphasized that they are 
going to bring about this reduction in personnel through attrition, insofar as pos- 
sible. That is, by not hiring except where there is not available within the 
department or agency concerned a qualified employee to fill the position. 

I predict that the payroll of the executive branch of the Government, presently 
at $10 billion a year, will be reduced by July 1, 1956, by from 6 to 10 percent. 
In other words, this will mean a payroll savings in an amount which can go 
toward balancing the budget of from $600 million to a billion dollars a year, 


Mr. ALexanper. If there is nothing further, the subcommittee 
now stands adjourned. 
(Thereupon, at 4 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned.) 


Xx 











